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unigue floor beauty that won't “walk off’... 


Now, a vinyl asbestos floor tile with distinctive color 


chip styling that won't wear away under heavy, 


concentrated traffic. The chip pattern is distributed at 
every level through the full thickness of the tile. 
Vina-Lux 800 Series costs no more than ordinary viny] 
asbestos tile... yet delivers so much more value. 
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The Vina-Lux 800 Series can be specified for installa- 
tion over concrete — even below grade, or over wood 
subfloors. In 12 fashion-coordinated colors; 9”’x 9” 
size; 4”, 3” and 7,” gauges. See Sweet’s Catalog 
or write for samples, color charts and complete 
architectural specifications — no obligation, of course. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 314 


DivVisitown 


Specialists in the manufacture of vinyl asbestos tile and asphalt tile flooring 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT COMPANY'*5 
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244 FROST BANK BUILDING ¢ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Pattern Illustrated 
is Linen Weave 


end 
Koroseal 


- 
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marble, brick, tile—or whatever materials, 
you'll find a color and a texture in beautiful Koroseal vinyl wall 
covering that blends. And you'll know that the walls will keep 
their rich beauty, be easy to care for. 





Koroseal keeps its bright appearance for years, resists scuffs, and 
stains, and is flame-retardant. Washable with soap and water, 
Koroseal coverings eliminate the need for frequent redecorating, 





thereby cutting maintenance expense. On your next project, design 
with Koroseal in mind. For swatches and other information, write 


Dept. PA-7, B.F.Goodrich Industrial Products Company, Marietta, O. 
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How Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 


is saving this Indianapolis school $34,000 


and eight weeks’ construction time 


T HE NEW Perry East Junior High School 
was especially designed to be a “lab- 
oratory of learning” by Indianapolis archi- 
tects Fleck, Quebe, and Reid Associates, 
Inc., in association with Mr. Paul W. 
Seagars, education consultant. It will have 
facilities for such advanced techniques as 
language labs, closed circuit television, 
and block-time teaching. Yet with these 
many advantages, this school will cost 
only $14.07 a square foot. One factor 
making this low figure possible is the speci- 
fication of Armstrong Acoustical Fire 
Guard ceilings. 

Acoustical Fire Guard 24 x 48-inch lay- 
in units are being installed in all class- 
rooms, including the Art Room featured 
in this rendering. Fire Guard 12 x 12-inch 
tile is being used in the corridors. Includ- 
ing both tile and lay-in units, there will 
be 121,000 square feet of Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings. The sav- 
ings in money: $34,000. The savings in 
time: eight full weeks. Here’s why: 

Intermediate fire protection 
no longer necessary 
Both acoustical and fire-retardant qualities 
are built right into Fire Guard. This elim- 
inates the need for installing intermediate 
fire protection above the suspended 
acoustical ceiling. Based on the cost of 
installing conventional “intermediate” fire 
protection, the architect estimates that 
Acoustical Fire Guard will save this school 
approximately $34,000. And the floor- 
ceiling assemblies using Acoustical Fire 
Guard easily met Indiana’s two-hour as- 
sembly and three-hour beam protection 
fire code requirements. 
Fire Guard saves 
8 weeks’ construction time 

With Acoustical Fire Guard, installation 
is a completely dry operation. Carpenters, 
painters, and other building trades are not 
delayed while wet work dries. They work 
right along with the acoustical contractor. 


Project designer, Mr. C. C. Shropshire, of 


Fleck, Quebe, and Reid Associates, Inc., 


estimates Fire Guard will cut this school’s 
construction time 8 weeks. 


Exposed grid suspension system 
Because of a unique exposed grid system, 
the lay-in ceiling can be installed quickly 
and economically. Frequently, it costs con 
siderably less than a combination of con- 
ventional fire protection and an acoustical 
ceiling. And, equally important, the lay-in 
ceiling allows accessibility to the plenum 
chamber. 


Distinctive designs 
To beautify, while they protect, Acoustical 
Fire Guard tile and lay-in units are avail- 
able in both the Classic and Fissured de 
signs. Tile also offers a Full Random de 
sign. General Contractor for this school is 
the F. A. Wilhelm Co., Inc., and the Acous 
Floor 


Covering and Acoustics, Inc., both of In 


tical Contractor is Commercial 


dianapolis. 


For full details about Acoustical Fire 


Guard, call your Armstrong Acoustical 
Contractor (he’s in the Yellow Pages un- 
der “Acoustical Ceilings”) or your nearest 
Armstrong District Office. 'Or write to 
Armstrong Cork Co., 4207: Watson St., 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Here are 9 Acoustical Fire Guard UL 
ratings most frequently used to 
meet fire code requirements 


FIRE GUARD FIRE GUARD 
LAY-IN TILE 
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(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 


Rendering by Helmut Jacoby 





Norman schoolroom package provides 


INDIVIDUAL CLASSROOM HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


for complete comfort at low cost! 


No two classrooms in a school are exactly alike 
in heating and ventilating requirements during 
the school day, due to occupancy, activity, location 
and other variables. So Norman Schoolroom Pack- 
age Systems were installed in St. Francis Xavier 
lal bis ficcy — aa NORMAN INN-A-WAL counter flow furnace in separate heater 
. ( ) dT ( > & > R 6 ‘ < PO . ° ° . ° ° 

ee ee ee eS ee ree ere room, illustrated with economical Wall-i-Duct sections 
[he result was a happy combination of gas-fired \ 


forced warm air efficiency and economical con- 
struction and operating costs. 


No separate building is needed to house a cen- 


tral heating plant. No tunnels or trenches for ducts “8826888 : 


or pipes. No unsightly chimney. Future expansion | 4 
is simplified — just install additional Norman — } . | bo 


: eee LPT 
Systems as rooms are added. Other Norman 


gas-fired units are specifically designed for non- 


classroom areas 


| =a | : | School: St. Francis Xavier High School, Sartell, Minn. Pastor: The Rev. 
4 : a : Frank H. Ebner 
— + Bi T > l / 
~ n { Write today for comprehensive Manual on 


NORMAN ENCLOSED HVS compact horizontal unit illustrated © Norman HVS Horizontal or Inn-A-Wal 
with Util-i-Duct bookshelf sections Counter Flow Models. 


Architect: B. J. Knowles Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Engineer: Gausman, Moore, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Heating & Ventilating: Herb Johnson Plumbing & Heating, Sartell, Minn. 


————: CO. 1154 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 12, Ohio 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 352 
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Cover: Interior of Frederick 
Kiesler’s Endless House. Collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art. 


The World’s Largest Architectural Circulation 


NEWS REPORT 
Ad astra per concrete with Paul Rudolph design 
and Columbia’s terraces for Welfare Island . . . Winners in American Insti- 


tute of Steel Construction competition . . . Chase Manhattan: the new cliff in 


Gruen’s blockbuster 


the lower Manhattan range . . . PERSONALITIES: Grossi, Hauf . . . ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF 9th ANNUAL P/A Design AWARDS PROGRAM . . . WASHINGTON 
FINANCIAL NEWS ... PRODUCTS: Steel and foam-sandwich construction 
MANUFACTURERS’ DATA. 

CONTENTS 

EDITORIAL FEATURES 

Frederick Kiesler, who for the last half century has been pursuing and 
justifying the one basic idea of continuity, reveals in an extended conver- 
sation with P/A’s Editor the influences that have helped shape his life and 
work. This profusely illustrated article includes plans, details, and photo 
graphs of the newest version of the Endless House .. . [DD analyzes three 
different partitioning systems, possessing varying degrees of versatility, in 
three new installations . . . Carlin’s controversial Fire Station in New Haven 
is the subject of the P/A Design Awards Seminar 1961] . . . Three high 
schools are discussed for their unusual design approaches . . . The problems 
a modified form of Quantity Surveying 


and benefits that would result i 
were introduced into the U.S. are discussed by Terence J. A. Ash. 

TECHNICAL ARTICLES: Report on L.A.’s new American Cement Building, 
which demonstrates the monumental potential of concrete as a building 
material . .. William Zuk reviews the origins and development of structural 
laws over the last 400 years . . . Description of the lighting solutions for the 
Lincoln Road Mall at Miami Beach . . . MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CRITIQUE 


. SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC... IT’S THE LAW... VIEWS. . . BOOK REVIEWS. 
202 JOBS AND MEN 
204 DIRECTORY OF PRODUCT ADVERTISERS 


ProcressiveE ARCHITECTURE published monthly by Retnnotp Pustisninc Corporation, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Ralph W. Reinhold, Chairman of the Board: Philip H. Hubbard, 
President and Treasurer; Kathleen Starke, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer: Donald Hoagland. 
Merald F. Lue, Fred P. Peters, D. Bradford Wilkin, William P. Winsor, Vice-Presidents. Executive 
and Editorial offices: 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Subscriptions payable in advance 
Subscription prices to those who, by title, are architects, engineers, specifications writers, designers 
or draftsmen, and to Government departments, trade associations, members of the armed forces, 
architectural schools and students, advertisers and prospective advertisers and their employees 

$5.00 for one year, $8.00 for two years, $10.00 for three years. Above prices are applicable in 


U. S., U. S. Possessions, and Canada. All practicing architects and engineers outside U. S., U. S 


i> App Possessions, and Canada—$10.00 for one year, $16.00 for two years, $20.00 for taree years. All 
“ others—$20.00 a year. Single copy—$1.00; special issues—$2.00 per copy. Printed by Publishers 
Printing Company, New York, N. Y. Copyright 1961. Reinhold Publishing Corporation. Trade 


Ci Mark Reg. All rights reserved. Indexed in Art Index, Architectural Index. Second-class postage 
REINHOLD paid at New York, N. Y. Volume XLII, No, 7 
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if you are not receiving the Burgess- 
Manning “b.t.u.” .. . your letter- 
head request will bring you monthly 
invaluable information on Burgess- 
Manning Radiant Heating, Cooling 
and Acoustic Ceilings for schools, 
hospitals and office-commercial build- 
ings. 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


Architectural Products Division 
749 East Park Avenue @ Libertyville, Illinois 


—Karl W. Fuge, Engineer A.S.C.E. 
Waterman, Fuge & Associates, Inc. 


First hand experience—an installation in 
their own office—is a solid enough rea- 
son why Waterman, Fuge & Associates, 
Inc. are “sold” on the Burgess-Manning 
Radiant Heating, Cooling and Acoustic 


Ceiling. 


And ... this is why this prominent Wis- 
consin architectural and engineering firm 
are continuing to utilize the Burgess- 
Manning Radiant Ceiling on their jobs 
now in the drawing stage... and, of 
course, on their future jobs, too. 

For better buildings . . . with the budget 
no bigger . . . specify the Burgess- 
Manning Radiant Heating, Cooling and 
Acoustic Ceiling... it has many real 
dollar-and-cents advantages and as- 
sured design flexibility. 


Today ... write for complete literature, 


specificaticns, etc. Ask for Bulletin 138-3P. 


Arthur E. Waterman, Architect and Karl W. Fuge, Engineer 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 316 
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THE ARCHITECTS 
COLLABORATIVE 


specified precast white concrete curtain-wall panels 
for this new Sears store in New England. Anchoring the 
panels in pairs to a structural concrete frame, an unusual 
corrugated concrete facade was created. Each unit was 
precast with a gleaming surface of exposed white quartz 
aggregate and ATLAS WHITE portland cement...1% 
inches of foamed polystyrene insulation...and a gray 


concrete backup. After erection, joints were sealed with 


gaskets and calking compound. © More architects are 


discovering the |=" 

aesthetic poten- | 

tial of precast 

concrete In 

curtain-wall 

design. Any in Charge orman Fetch. Contractor: Varn Coy Ines Cambridge Concrete Pans "MoS" 
size, shape, color, texture or pattern can be achieved... 

and economically anchored to any structural frame. For 


details, consult your local precast concrete manufac- 
turer or write Universal Atlas, Universal Atlas Cement (iss) 


Division of 
100 Park Avenue, New York United States Steel 


17, New Yo rk. “USS” and “ATLAS” are registered trademarks. 


JULY 1961 P/A For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 372 
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From the ground up, this triangular skeleton tells the story of the A-frame. Sturdy, twin-bolted 
A-frame beams brace each other to successfully resist the strongest winds, attest to the tradi- 
tional integrity of wood for minimum maintenance year after year. k A. Hill, designer. 
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For unique versatility, A-frame simplicity 


find the better way with WOOD 


+ a ‘ se tht. 
Tent-shaped A-frame vacation houses are equally at home on a 
coastline or in a woodland. Wood’s easy portability adds to its 
economies. Architect: Richard Whiteman of Jyring & Whiteman. 


Wood brings out the best in every design, as exemplified in 
the increasingly popular A-frame. Because it makes the 
usual stud supports unnecessary, this design cuts corners for 
economy’s sake. Yet, built of wood, the A-frame becomes 
a sound structure of distinctive quality and natural beauty. 
Workability is the key to wood’s infinite uses. Sawed, 
planed, carved, sanded, turned, or drilled . . . wood takes 
the shape you want with ease, provides the familiarity to 
please any situation on any site. Its many diverse and rich 
grains bring warmth to stone, glass, or concrete. Its re- 
markable durability, strength-to-weight ratio, and inherent 
elasticity endow your designs with permanence. For more 
information on designing with wood, write: 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Wood Information Center, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


nima 
for freedom of design, look to , | : ood 


Economy in small church design uses the wood A-frame for maximum space inside. 
Outside, the naturally weathered shingled roof, heavy A-frame supporting mem- 
bers, and board siding create a welcome site for worship. Gerald Matson, architect. 
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For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 351 





OLD AGE & SURVIVORS INSURANCE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Meyer & Ayers—Architects 

Fischer-Nes-Campbell & Associates— Architects 
McCloskey & Company—Contractors 

Ceramic Veneer in units 20” x 24” x1%4" was specified for 
cafeterias, dining areas, serving lines, lobbies and vestibules. 
Colors selected are gray, yellow, coral, blue-gray and blue. 


color and cleanliness are “designed-in’ for generations 


Time, traffic, dirt and grime have little effect on the fire-glazed finish of FEDERAL 

Ceramic Veneer. Interiors of this modern architectural terra cotta re- | SEABOARD 

quire only soap-and-water washings to retain their original richness and 

beauty indefinitely. Exterior treatments — plain surfaces, polychrome TERRA COTTA 

panels or sculpture need only normal rainfall to keep clean and colorful. CORPORATION 
Besides minimum maintenance, Ceramic Veneer provides other impor- 

tant advantages — moderate initial cost, proved permanence and 

unrivalled versatility of color, form and texture. Whatever your speci- 

fications, every unit, large or small, is custom-made and faithfully 

reproduced by Federal Seaboard craftsmen. For complete information 

including new solar screen and color guide brochures, write us today. 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
Without charge we will gladly furnish construction detail, data, advice Plant at Perth Amboy, N. J. 
and estimates on preliminary sketches involving Ceramic Veneer. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 325 JULY 1961 P/A 
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Now... extra-heavy 1/2” (iss) American 
for design versatility and lower 


IN THIN-SHELL 
HYPERBOLIC PARABOLOID 
ROOF, SAVES 6 DAYS’ 
CONSTRUCTION TIME. 


The thin-shell roof of the new 
library at Hunter College consists 
of six 60-ft. square inverted con- 
crete umbrellas. They are joined 
at the edges to form a roof 120 
ft. wide by 180 ft. long. Each 
umbrella is divided into four hy- 
CCT SLE TT perbolic-paraboloidal quadrants. 


oi oe 


me Steel reinforcement for the “‘in- 









































side-out’” umbrellas was pro- 

vided by USS American Struc- 

tural Welded Wire Fabric. Each 

+ ie umbrella used twelve 31’ x 104’ 
TIT ees Welded Wire Fabric mats. 






























































ss 
igre Installation was easily and 
speedily made by a small crew. 


: ay cay 
ei >! __ When the concrete work was 


= ap completed it was found that the 
Le use of pre-fabricated steel fabric 
Bene 


te Rae had actually saved labor and 


material . . . and construction 
time had been cut by six days! 
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Structural Welded Wire Fabric 
cost concrete reinforcement 
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IN THIN FLAT-PLATE 
FLOOR SLABS, 
SAVES 15 WORKING DAYS 


This handsome 12-story apartment build- 
ing at 209-223 East 53rd Street in New 
York City was the first to be constructed 
with heavy welded wire fabric for rein- 
forcement of thin flat-plate concrete floor 
slabs. Flat slab floor framing was selected 
because: (1) the thin (5'4 ”) flat-plate slab 
with its smooth surfaces unbroken by 
offsets for beams and girders, offers more 
ceiling height, and (2) it permits flexibility 
of partitioning and trims plastering and 
decorating costs. 


Structural Welded Wire Fabric was se 
lected to reinforce the slabs because the 
machine prefabrication of high yield 
strength steel wires offered: (1) Reduction 
in time and cost of handling 10’ x 20’ pre- 
fabricated wire fabric mats as opposed to 
placing and tying individual reinforcing 
members—a savings of 144 days to 2 days 
per 140’ x 60’ floors . . . and with fewer 
lathers. (2) Assurance that steel will be 
placed where required. (3) Positive me- 
chanical anchorage in the concrete to 
assure crack control. USS American Struc- 
tural Welded Wire Fabric is prefabricated 
with greater accuracy than can normally 
be relied upon in field work. This assures 
correct placement and distribution of the 
steel. The wires are drawn to the very 
close tolerance of plus or minus 0.003”. 


The new high tensile strength (75,000 psi 
minimum) and high yield strength (60,000 
psi minimum) of USS American Struc- 
tural Welded Wire Fabric permitted a 
higher working stress for fabric than would 
have been allowed by the building laws 
of the City of New York for hot-rolled bars. 


See next page... 
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Here’s why job-tailored (iss) American 
Structural Welded Wire Fabricis 
your best concrete reinforcement & 


You can now get USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric with 4” diameter wires spaced as close 
as 2” on centers in both directions! These new areas of steel, plus the many time-tested advantages of 
Welded Wire Fabric, make it the best structural reinforcement for all types of construction. 


1. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric is made from cold-drawn high tensile steel wire. This 
wire is carefully produced to conform to the requirements of ASTM Specifications A82-58T. The mini- 
mum tensile strength is 75,000 psi and the minimum yield, as defined in the specifications, is 80% of 
the tensile or 60,000 psi. Actually, the cold drawn steel wire has no yield point in the conventional sense 
of plastic stretch at a constant load. Yield occurs gradually with increasing load beyond the 60,000 psi 
minimum. This physical advantage of cold-drawn wire makes it the ideal concrete reinforcement. 

2. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric is completely machine prefabricated by electrically 
welding all intersections to conform to ASTM specifications. This high-strength connection assures 
positive mechanical anchorage in the concrete. 

3. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric is prefabricated with greater accuracy than can nor- 
mally be relied upon in field work. The wires may not vary more than 4” center-to-center than the 
specified spacings. This assures correct placement and distribution of the steel. Wires are drawn to 
the very close tolerance of plus or minus 0.003”. 

4. USS American Structural Welded Wire Fabric requires very little on-the-job tying. Large prefabri- 
cated sheets are shipped to the job and placed as a unit. This eliminates thousands of ties and results 
in important savings. 


For more information on the advantages and applications of American Structural Welded Wire Fabric, 
get in touch with our nearest Sales Office or contact American Steel and Wire, Dept. 1178, 614 Superior 
Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. USS and American are registered trademarks 


} 
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American Steel and Wire 
Division of 
United States Steel 


San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal & tron Division, Fairfield, Ala., Southern Distributors 
United States Stee! Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


mbia-Geneva Stee! Division 
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Haughton Elevonics * 








This Breakthrough 
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Elevator Control 


eee 


DYNAFLITE 


Now every trip can be incredibly fast and smooth... for unparalleled service 


Imagine floor-to-floor travel so smooth you can barely those that preceded it, and those that wil! follow. 
sense acceleration and deceleration . . . and faster than Dynaflite is but one result of the magic of Elevonics* 
engineers thought possible a few years ago. It’s a . . . which, today, is shaping the new technology in 
practical reality today, with Haughton Dynaflite. . . vertical transportation. Get all the facts on Dynaflite, as 
bold new concept of operatorless elevator control for well as Haughton’s complete design, modernization and 
new buildings and old. maintenance capabilities. The Haughton representative 

The Dynaflite System is fully automatic . . . thor- in your area will gladly consult with you—no obligation, 
oughly reliable. Every run is as precisely controlled as of course. Or, write today. 


Haughton Elevator Company 


DIVISION of TOLEDO SCALE CORPORATION ©« Toledo 9, Ohio 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


systems research and engineering, with 


Haughton’s advanced program in elevator 
* PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS * specific emphasis on the creative application 


* DUMBWAITERS + ESCALATORS of electronic devices and instrumentation fer 
betterment of systems design and performance. 
Registered in U.S. Patent Office. 


MARLITE Colors and Patterns 
Complement Any Interior! 


Quickly installed over old or new walls, Marlite 
offers almost unlimited decorating possibilities in 
remodeling or new construction. The large 4’ x 8’ 
panels or 16” x 8’ planks are easy to cut and fit. They 
reduce your “in place’’costs, help you meet promised 


il decorator colors. Authentic Trendwood® 


luctions. Distinctive marble and design pat- 


Marlite paneling, styled by American Color 
nds the right decorative touch for every 
rior. Walls of Marlite stay like new for years, yet 
Unlike many “finished” completion dates. 
Get complete details from your building materials 
dealer, consult Sweet’s File, or write Marlite Division 
of Masonite Corporation, Dept. 714. Dover, Ohio. 


juire only minutes of care. 
wall panels that dull with age and damage through 


use, Marlite’s soilproof baked plastic finish shrugs off 


e, stains, mars—even heat! 


Marlite 
ar ite plastic-finished paneling 


MARLITE IS ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT OF MASONITE! RESEARCH 


MARLITE BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 4 Pe r Place N.W., Atlanta 18, Georgia * 18 Moulton Street. Cambridge 38, Mass. * 4545 James Piace, Melrose Park. lilinois (Chicago) * 8908 Chancellor Row, 
exas * if treet, Emery e. California (Oakland) * 3050 Leonis Bivd., Los Angeles 58, California * 39 Windsor Avenue, Mineola, L. 1. (New York) * 2440 Sixth Avenue So., Seattle 4, Washington 


Dalles T Powe 
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Gotham Lighting Corporation's new catalog, just out, 


contains 110 pages of photographs, detailed drawings, 
and technical data relating to Gotham’s more than 
880 lighting units ... candlepower distribution 
curves, rapid estimate charts, coefficients of utiliza- 
tion and efficiency. Gotham invites you to order your 


copy now. Write to: Gotham Lighting Corporation 
37-01 THIRTY-FIRST STREET, LONG ISLAND CIT} VEW } 
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ideal Cement Company plant, Tijeras, 
New Mexicc, Consulting Engineer: Ken 
R. White, Denver, Colo., Engineering 
Supervision: Engineering Department, 
Ideal Cement Company, General Con- 
tractor: Robert E. McKee, Inc., El 
Paso, Tex. 


Strong Supports for 
Modern Production Facilities 


...-round concrete columns formed with 


SONOCS 
Sonotube’ 


Round concrete columns offer many advantages as supports in industrial 
plants. They are low in cost, strong, maintenance-free, and take up 
minimum space. 

Of course, the beauty of finished round concrete columns is a great asset 
too...in structures where appearance becomes a prime consideration. 

For economy, utility, beauty ...include round concrete columns in your 
designs often. And, specify forming with low-cost SONOTUBE Fibre Forms, 
to save the contractor time and labor, and to reduce overall building costs. 
SONOTUBE Fibre Forms for round concrete columns are available coast- 
to-coast, in several types to meet various job requirements. Sizes 2” to 
48” 1.D., any length. 


See our catalog in Sweet's, or for complete information and prices, write 


prt ; 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, Hartsville, $.C. * La Puente Calif. * Fremont. Calif. « Montclair, N.J. © Akron. Indiana 
© Longview Texas * Atlanta Ga. « Ravenna Ohio « Brantford, Ontario * Mexico D.F. 5440 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 366 JULY 1961 P/A 





ONE CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA@ 


Today's most distinguished skyscrapers are clad and 
detailed with architectural metals by 


GENERAL BRONZE 
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FOR NO. 1 CHASE MANHATTAN PLAZA: General Bronze engineered, produced and erected 
the complete system of aluminum curtain walls (780,000 square feet) and fenestration. In addition, General 
Bronze supplied architectural metal work including stainless steel entrances, panelling, grilles, partitions ... and 


other related items in stainless steel and aluminum. Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill; Contractor: Turner 


Construction Co. ¢ General Bronze Corporation, Garden City, N. Y. Sales Office: 100 Park Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERMATITE DIVISION—Custom-built Windows, Curtain Walls, Architectural Metal Work and Revolving Doors. ALWINTITE DIVISION—Stock-size Aluminum Windows and Doors, 
BRACH MFG. CO. DIVISION—Radio, Television and Electronic Equipment. STEEL WELDMENTS, INC. DIVISION—Custom fabrication in Steel and Iron. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 328 





Curves of canopy and wall panels 


show design versatility of 


The unique design for the First Federal Savings and Loan Association in 
Sarasota, Florida, is beautifully executed in genuine Mo-Sai. The repetitive 
curves of the canopy over the front entrance project through the facade to 
repeat in the lobby. Individual canopy units were approximately 14’ long, 
with a spread of about 3’6”. Mo-Sai wall panels, too, picked up the gentle 
curve motif. Aggregates used on the Mo-Sai panels were a white 

crushed quartz for the canopy, and a brown, coarse-textured red, black 

and white combination for the concave wall panels. 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 


BADGER CONCRETE CO., 

BUEHNERS AND CO., 4/ Arizon 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE COMPANY, 
ECONOMY CAST STONE CO., Richr 
GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO., ( 
GOODSTONE MFG. CO., Rochester \ 
HARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO., (ila 
OLYMPIAN STONE CO., INC., 5 wv 
OTTO BUEHNER & CO a ye 2 
P. GRASSI-AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO., Sout/ 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE, INC., Anox 
TEXCRETE MOSAIC CORP., )) 

THE DEXTONE CO., Vew H 

THE MABIE-BELL CO., Greensboro, N ¢ 

THE RACKLE CO., Houstor Texa 
TORONTO CAST STONE CO., LTD 

WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP. 
WILSON CONCRETE CO., ( Veb 


First Federal Savings and Loan Ass Sarasota, Florida 


Architect: Dean Parmelee 


General Contractor Rappaport Construction Co 
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New 
Anemostat 
Architectural 
Straight Line 
Diffusers 


at 


ae 


ornell 
University 


Here is the new Anemostat ASL Archi- 
tectural Straight Line Air Diffuser in- 
stalled in the Willard Straight Hall of 
Cornell University at Ithaca, New York. 
This new ASL unit for ceiling or wall 
application combines the superior air 
diffusion characteristics of all Anemo- 
stat air diffusers with the esthetic 
appearance of a slender unit with sym- 
metrical vanes. The ASL diffusers are 
easy to install; no screws, nuts or bolts 
are needed. 


Write for Anemostat Catalog ASL-70 


AWNEMOSTAT. 


ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 

10 East 39th Street, New York 16,N. Y. 

Representatives in Principal Cities 


ARCHITECT: 

M. V. Perrault, the College of Architecture, 
Cornell University 

ENGINEER: 

Leigh St. John Associates, Binghamton, New York 


CONTRACTOR: 
A. Friederich and Sons Company, Rochester, New York 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 381 
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FIAT METAL MANUFACTURING CO 





Ikaged showers” 
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* FIRST IN FEATURES 
* FIRST IN PERFORMANCE 


* FIRST-ON-THE-JOB 
FROM FIVE STRATEGIC PLANT LOCATIONS 


ee 


Plainview, Long Island 


The "4 Typical of LSS 
FIAT ' y ‘‘years ahead" it 
engineering 


Hinge 
friction-free by the 
forever “- leader 


City of industry, Calif. 


SOUTHEAST 


Patent No. 2,904,824 
Made of Zytel Nylon 


LOS 


an CANADA i 


Orillia, Ontario 


SINCE 1922 / FIRST IN SHOWERS / FIRST IN TOILET ENCLOSURES 











They were used here—with economy and efficiency! 


One of the biggest advantages of Laclede Open 
Web Steel Joists is their versatility—their adapta- 
bility to practically any architectural style. 


Here's an example: the interesting new store 
recently opened by Central Hardware Company, 
biggest and best known retail hardware chain in 
the St. Louis area. It was designed by Schwarz and 
van Hoefen, and built by Alport Construction Co., 


both of St. Louis. 


} 


DE 


‘i 


LACLEDE 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 341 


Notice how the joists were set longitudinally across 
the arched I-beams, forming a strong, lightweight, 
firesafe base for the cylindrical arches. Observe 
another practical little touch: the fluorescent light- 
ing tubes attached to the bottom chords of the 
joists for the entire depth of the store. 


No matter in which style you design or build, 
you'll find many time-saving, cost-saving uses for 
versatile Laclede Open Web Steel Joists. 


STEEL COMPANY 


Producers of Steel for Industry and Construction .,., 
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custom-created 


elegance with the <3 


world’s most Ps 


a 


economical home- 





building material 


RIGHT: Three distinctively dif- 
ferent patterns are featured 
here. At right, an eye-catching 
offset pattern to give your 
walls new dimension and in- 
teresting shadow play. In the 
background, a stacked pattern 
to add quiet dignity to the 
dining area. Running bond 
pattern at right creates an 
expanse of flowing motion 
while wrapping the living 
room in timeless beauty. Pho- 
tograph courtesy ‘'Living for 
Young Homemakers."’ 


INTRIGUING NEW ROME IDEAS 


from the wonderful new world of block: 


Elegant wall renditions of Concrete Masonry are setting 
new trends in home design. Truly, here is a marriage of 
fashion and function. So natural in beauty. So profoundly 
mature. So alive with design and dimension. So low in 
cost. Choose from a myriad of patterns—for block is as 
versatile as your own imagination. Know a lifetime of 
priceless security—for block is fire-safe. Relax in the 
comfort of quiet—for block absorbs a 

maximum of unwanted noise. Send 50c 

for your copy of the new 28-page book, 

*‘Smart homesin SHADOWAL block.”’ Con- 

sult your architect, contractor or local 

NCMA member-block producer. 


SONRY ASSO 


ABOVE: Simplicity 
and smartness of this 


ABOVE: Split block exhibits the 
extreme flexibility of Con- 
crete Masonry. Here an inter- 
locking pattern provides an 
unusually handsome fireplace. 
Split block is specially ideal 
for interior-exterior renditions. 


horizontally stacked 
pattern offers tural 
outdoor atmosphere 
to the living room 
and ranks tops with 
those who want to go 
RIGHT: Here is Shadowal modern all the way. 
block, newest innovation to 
amazing Concrete Masonry! 
As light crosses its sculptured 
corners your pattern is 
stylishly defined. Now virtu- 
ally thousands of distinctive 
wall designs can be created 
with excitingly new Shad- 
owal block. Pattern shown 
is hour-glass. 














Architects helped us 


ArrcHitect 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


This new Architect Color File contains 39 folders of ATE GLASS COMPANY 
colors, grouped by families. File tabs showing 
the deepest hue of each group speed up selection. 
Each folder also holds 8% x 11-inch swatches of 
colors. These are partially perforated into indi- 
vidual chips for use in preparing color schedules. 


PITTSBURGH 


PAINTS e GLASS ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ BRUSHES 
PITTSBURGH ie. ee GLAS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


fi pitTsBuURGH Pt 
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this new 


Scientifically coordinated system of 
Pittsburgh Colors can help you prepare 
color schedules more accurately and quickly 


@ Pittsburgh color scientists, working 
with a large group of architects, have 
developed the most practical color 
system ever designed for architects 
and decorators. 


@ Pittsburgh’s new Architect Color File 
is not just another haphazard series of 
colors in a deck or album. It is a scien- 
tifically coordinated system of 372 
Pittsburgh Colors. These are arranged 
by families, in an orderly progression 





Colors in this Architect 
Color File are available 
in these Pittsburgh Paints: 


WALLHIDE® Rubberized Wall Paint 
WALLHIDE Alkyd Flat Wall Paint 
WALLHIDE Semi-Gloss Enamel 
WALLHIDE Gloss Enamel ¢ SPEEDHIDE® 
Finishes ¢e SATINHIDE® Enamel e LATEX 


of tints and shades, to make color 
selection easier and more accurate. 


@ Large color swatches, 8% x 11 inches, 
perforated into individual chips, are 
included with each group of hues. On 
each chip are mixing formula code, 
light-reflectance data, and the types of 
Pittsburgh Paints in which the color 
is available. 


@ This comprehensive color file consists 
of 39 folders of colors grouped by 
families, color swatches and complete 
data about each hue. It is available for 
only $50.00. Call your nearest PPG 
branch to have one of our color experts 
give you additional information about 
this valuable new Architect Color File, 
or mail coupon below. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 

Paint Div. Dept. PA-71, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
. - » ° 

House Paint eSuN-PROoF House Paint [—] Please have one of your color experts give me more information 

LJ about your new Architect Color File 








] I would like to purchase one of your new Architect Color Files 
for $50.00 


ee 
ADDRESS. 


PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 
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LUPTON aluminum curtain 








walls create 


striking patterns in color at 
Yonkers’ new Walt Whitman Junior High School 


The bold, imaginative use of colors and patterns . . . in 
interiors and exteriors . . . is the most dramatic feature 
of ultra-modern, new, three-story Walt Whitman 
Junior High School, Yonkers, N.Y. 


On two sides of the building, the architect utilized 
LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Walls. . . their spandrels 
forming attractive random patterns of several colors. 


The Walt Whitman Junior High School illustrates the 
exciting design possibilities for you inherent in LUPTON 
Aluminum Curtain Walls. A wide range of colors, win- 
dows in various styles, panels of metal or glass allow 
you unlimited creativity in design. This handsome 
modern wall construction provides striking visual 


effects when used alone or with brick, stone, and 
other materials. 


LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Walls and Windows offer 
you such dollars-and-cents features as: low initial cost, 
virtually no maintenance, and effective thermal insula- 
tion (two metal skins form a built-in vapor barrier). 


Installation is worry-free because LUPTON assures you 
of accurate fitting and alignment of all component parts. 
It offers you a single source of responsibility for both 
the manufacture and the erection of the entire assembly. 


See the LUPTON Aluminum Curtain Wall and Window 
Catalog in Sweet’s (sections 3 and 17).Then talk to your 
local LUPTON man or write to us for details. 
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Walt Whitman Junior High School, Yonkers, N 
Engineers: Abrams & Moses, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


.Y.; Architect: Eli Rabineau, Yonkers, N.Y.; 


Photograph by C.V. 0. Hubbard 


OTHER LUPTON PRODUCTS THAT MAY SOLVE PROBLEMS FOR YOU ARE: 


i 


Comfort Conditioning.* LUPTON air-to-air 
heat-pump, electrically operated, puts a 
personalized cooling, heating and ventilating 


oS 


Raised Floor System. LUPTON aluminum 
raised floor supports electronic data process 
ing equipment above normal floor level. 


Engineered Windows. LUPTON ‘“Master’’ 
windows in double-hung, projected or case 
ment types—used equally well in curtain walls 


or in masonry construction. Weatherstripping 
optional for all types 


Conceals cables and air ducts while providing 
100% accessibility to underfloor space. 


system right in the curtain wall... provides 
year ‘round comfort with individual temper- 
ature control. *Trade Mark 


® 
L U F r © if MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: 700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa., West Coast Office and Plant: City of Industry (Los Angeles County), California 
SALES OFFICES: Stockton, California; Chicago, Illinois; New York City; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dallas, Texas. Representatives in other principal cities. 
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Report by Engineering Firm on Economics 
of a Glass-Walled Skyscraper 











The new Libbey-Owens’Ford Build- 
ing in Toledo, Ohio, is not just a ‘‘glass 
showcase for a glassmaker’’. It is a 
practical, economical building. 

This 120-foot-square, 15-story, air- 
conditioned office structure was com- 
pleted in early 1960. It provides 12 
office floors, a ground lobby floor, 
an underground floor for service 
operations, and two upper floors for 
air-conditioning machinery. 

Because it is a very new and out- 
standing example of office building 
architecture . . . because its designers 
were given broad scope in its cre- 
ation . . . considerable interest has 
been focused on its operating results. 

Guy B. Panero Engineers, the air- 
conditioning and heating engineers 
on the structure, have completed 
an analysis that shows how the 
air-conditioning and heating costs 
are affected by the glass used. 


Vision glass 77% of wall area 
Vision glass in the L-O-F Building 
comprises 77% of the gross wall area. 
Walls are oriented approximately 30° 
counterclockwise from the cardinal 
directions. Thermopane, with vertical 
Venetian blinds, is used in all vision 
areas above the ground floor. 


$55,200 saved on 
air-conditioning equipment 
For this building, the outer pane of 





Thermopane is Parallel-O-Grey® and 
the inner pane is Parallel-O-Plate® 
glass. Calculations by Guy B. Panero 
Engineers show that the use of 
Thermopane, as compared with a 
single pane of Parallel-O-Grey plate, 
reduced the air-conditioning require- 
ment by 92 tons. This lowered 
the initial cost of air-conditioning 
equipment by an estimated $55,200. 


Saves $7,220 annually on 

operating costs 
They next found that operating costs 
on the same comparison should bring 
an annual reduction of $2,190 for air- 
conditioning and $5,030 in heating 
costs. This combined saving of $7,220 
plus the $55,200 would pay for the 
premium cost of Thermopane in 3% 
years. 

These studies also compared the 
additional capital cost of insulating 
glass at an investment of 3 per cent, 
and that of single glazing of Parallel- 
O-Grey plus the extra cost of the air- 
conditioning equipment it would re- 
quire. The comparison has shown that 
it would be more economical to glaze 
the building with Parallel-O-Grey 
Thermopane. 


Study predicts 
Thermopane’ insulating glass in L:O-F 
Building will pay for itself in 312 years 


The same comparison could have 
applied equally if the building had 
been glazed with Heat Absorbing 
Thermopane instead of Parallel-O- 
Grey Thermopane. They are about 
equal in solar radiation reduction. 


Additional advantages 

Guy B. Panero Engineers also found 
many other advantages not calcu- 
lated in dollars during their detailed 
study. During cold weather, for 
instance, personnel may work com- 
fortably closer to Thermopane than 
single glass. In effect, this provides 
more usable floor area. 

Appreciable outdoor sound reduc- 
tion may add to efficiency. And 
through the use of Thermopane, possi- 
ble complications of temperature con- 
trol, architectural layouts, space con- 
ditions and louder air-circulating 
equipment noise levels are avoided. 

Without the use of Parallel-O-Grey 
Thermopane, they concluded it would 
have been practically impossible to 
have these advantages which exist 
in the L-O-F Building—small, com- 
pact air-conditioning units in each 
room, reduced ductwork space in 
the ceilings, and minimum space for 
the air-conditioning equipment. 


Tenants Samborn, Steketee, Otis and Evans report more efficient use of 
drafting-room space due to comfort provided by Thermopane insulating glass. 
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Air-conditioning and ventilating equipment inhales and 
exhales as much as 200,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. 
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L-O-F Building, Toledo, Ohio. Architects: Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. Structural Engineers: 
Severud-Elstad-Krueger Associates. Mechanical 


Engineers: Guy B. Panero Engineers. General 
Contractors: George A. Fuller Company. 








One of the air-conditioning and 
heating specialists in the office of 
Guy B. Panero Engineers states that 
“in reality it would not have been 
economically practical to air condi- 
tion this particular building properly 
by means of conventional units, had 
single glazing been used’’. 


Complete analysis available Master control board tells at a glance how equipment is 


In arriving at these conclusions, the functioning anywhere in the building. 


engineers made a detailed study of 

the factors that determine glass per- r a ss Ee ee 
formance and its effect on air con- MADE IN U.S.A. 
ditioning and heating. The complete 

study is available to architects and 

engineers who wish to make a study 811 Madison Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Libbey « Owens « Ford Glass Company 


of their own designs. Use coupon. 
As predicted by the designers, over- THE QUALITY MARK 


all performance of the air-condition- TO LOOK FOR Please send me complete report on L*O*F Building, 


ing and heating systems in the L-O-F showing how findings were determined 
Building has been extremely success- 
ful. The Thermopane glazing has 
resulted in savings for the building 
management. It also has afforded 
many comforts, controls and en- 
vironmental benefits for those who 
use the building daily. This attractive 
new building, which has won praise 
from its tenants and the occupants, 
has functioned superbly to fulfill all 
the requirements of its builders. 


NAME 
FIRM_ 
ADDRESS____ 


CITY : ELE OR | 


LIBBEY* OWENS* FORD 

















Two new air conditioning records 
were set at 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 


The largest centrifugal refrigerating machines ever built for 


comfort cooling supply chilled water to the largest number 


of room terminals ever installed in a single building. 





The air conditioning system designed for 
the Chase Manhattan building by Jaros, 
Baum and Bolles is the largest ever installed 
in a new commercial building. The colossal 
job was handled jointly by Raisler Corpo- 
ration and Kerby Saunders, Inc. 


The four Carrier Centrifugal Refriger- 
ating Machines that provide 9100 tons of 
cooling include two units of 3500 tons each 
—the biggest ever used for comfort cooling. 


The 6475 Carrier Conduit Weathermas- 
ter* Units that rim the periphery of each 
floor are the largest number of high-pressure 
window units ever installed in one building. 


But perhaps the key fact about any air 
conditioning system is simply this. It helps 


creative architects like Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill design structures that combine 
exceptional utility with an outward expres- 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


sion that man ealls art. 


Photos by Alexandre Georges 


Gz> Air Conditioning Company 
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who could put insulating decks 


who else but... 


CERTIFIED 


APPLICATOR 


ZONOLITE 


Fe ¢ 


UE CK 


Certified Zonolite Roof Deck Applicators use 
lightweight, contour-hugging, quick-drying Zonolite 
Vermiculite Concrete. 

It insulates. It fire-protects. It’s monolithic... 
doesn’t require expansion joints. It works equally 
well over structural concrete, steel, or other sup- 
porting forms... whether the surfaces are curved, 
sloped or irregular. 

As proof of the fact that Certified Zonolite Roof 
Deck Applicators know what they're doing, look 
at the job at right. The trained Zonolite Roof Deck 
Applicator did it as a matter of course. (But wouldn’t 
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on roofs shaped / like these? 


you hate to turn over a job like that to a bunch of 


id * ns 9 : 
hope for-the best operators ) 5 2 Moisant International Airport, New Orleans, La. 
For complete information about Zonolite Ver- Architect: Goldstein, Parham & Laubouisse, New Orleans, La. 


miculite Concrete roof deck systems, contact 
your Zonolite Representative, or send for new 
Catalog CA-56. 


ZONOLITE 


COMPANY 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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earns 
$150,000 
.. with 
STEEL 











RELtauhany 





STEEL brought early occupancy and extra income for 
the New South Furniture Exposition, High Point, N. C.— 
wood furniture manufacturing center. 

The Furniture Plaza, a display mart, had to be ready 
for the season’s opening on October 21, 1960. 


H. L. Coble, president of H. L. Coble Construction Com- 
pany, the contractor, credits structural steel with making 
it possible to meet a tough completion schedule. 


The steel frame for the six-story “showcase” was com- 
pleted in exactly 30 days—faster than possible with any 
other material. 


Here’s what the contractor says this meant to the owners: 


“$150,000 —In additional rentals due to faster construction.” 
It pays to build in STEEL— 


— for quicker completion and for earlier rentals. 


American Institute of Steel Construction 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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You can see the difference in each tile of Baldwin-Ehret-Hill Styltone. A unique manufacturing 
process assures slight differences in fissure size and design to provide the dramatic overall 
effect of beauty. .«,» This is just one reason why in today’s growing acoustical field so many 
of the big jobs specify Styltone. 4. Other important reasons you should know about include 
the fact that Styltone delivers a noise reduction coefficient of .80, sure to reduce noise levels. 
In addition, Styltone is manufactured from non-combustible mineral wool, thereby it will not rot 
or decay, nor will it sustain life of fungus, insects, or rodents. ,«.~ Baldwin-Ehret-Hill Styltone 
is manufactured in 34” thickness with either beveled or square edges in 12” x 12”, 12” x 2334” 


and 12” x 24”. .«{» For complete information along with the 
name of your nearest qualified Baldwin-Ehret-Hill acoustical 
contractor write Department ST, Baldwin-Ehret-Hill, Inc., 500 


Breunig Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 
BALDWIN-EHRET-HILL 





Baldwin-Ehret-Hill supplies BIE} 
a complete line of mineral, wood fibre and 
metal pan acoustical products. 


BALDWIN-EHRET HILL 
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ould your client like living | 
in a steel-framed house‘ 


If your client likes crisp, contemporary design . . . if he likes outdoor-indoor 


living along with absolute privacy, a steel-framed 


house might be his cup of tea. Here’s why. 


STEEL PERMITS FREEDOM OF DESIGN. The limita- 
tions of other materials disappear when you design 
with steel. It’s just right for contemporary archi- 
tecture. It allows big, open areas, 30, 40 or more feet 
wide without any interior supports whatsoever. Steel 
framing also permits flexible interiors, often with 
movable partitions instead of fixed walls. Steel- 
framed houses can easily be expanded to meet future 
family needs, too. And you can design generous over- 
hangs outside for sunshade effects, for patios, or 
covered walkways. 


CURTAIN WALLS OFFER DRAMATIC POSSIBILITIES. 
When a house is framed with steel, the walls do not 
carry weight. Exterior walls need be designed only 
to provide insulation and security. Many types of 
panel materials can be put in place for less than the 
cost of conventional wall systems. For instance, huge 
glass panels and sliding glass doors can be placed 
between the steel columns to bring the outdoors in. 
Where opaque wall materials are preferred, you can 
use anything you like — porcelain-enameled steel, 








plastics, wood, brick, or stone. 


PROBLEM SITES. With steel you can build on the 
side of a steep hill, or on top of rock formations. 
You can even build over the terrain—elevating the 
house on steel stilts. This makes “impossible” sites 
usable. Such lots can often be bought at bargain 
prices, and save on grading, too. And if the “prob- 
lem” site is rugged but attractive, its natural beauty 
needn’t be bulldozed away. Save the trees, the shrubs, 
the rocks. 








HOW ABOUT THE COST? With “problem” sites, 
steel commonly saves clients money. But even on level 
lots a steel-framed house need not cost a penny more 
than any other type of construction. 























HOW ABOUT TIME? Once you complete the design 
of a steel-framed house, it can be ready for occu- 
pancy faster than any other type. A fabricating shop 
can prepare the steel in a few days; most likely the 
entire frame can be put up in a matter of hours— 
and quickly roofed over—compared with many days 
required for a carpenter-built house. 


FREE LITERATURE AVAILABLE. We'd be happy to 


send you our own publications showing what other 


skilled architects and builders have done for clients 
just like your own. Write to Publications Depart- 
ment, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
| Export Sales: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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In the August P/A Bits 


DETROIT’S NEW GENERATION 





ee ike oR ear mg et 
GRACE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, ALBION, MICHIGAN ARCHITECT: BIRKERTS & STRAUB PHOTOGRAPHER: BALTAZAR KORAB 


The August PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE presents significant projects of “Detroit's New Generation’ —the work of ten noteworthy 
young firms which are representative of architectural activity in Detroit and demonstrate the richness of its modern architectural develop- 
ment. The projects presented include a wide range of building types and sizes . . . three high-rise residential schemes, five churches, two 
elementary schools, three commercial buildings, and three private residences. “Detroit's New Generation” is another example of P/A’s 
concentrated studies of the latest architectural thought in one locality. “The Philadelphia School” was discussed in the April issue. Other 
articles include a discussion of the convent Sainte Marie de la Tourette —one of the latest buildings by Le Corbusier— by Olindo Grossi, 
Dean of Pratt's School of Architecture, and a critical article—‘Whither Paul Rudolph?” by the architectural historian Peter Collins. 
Materials and Methods Articles are “HP Roofs for Houses,” “Cold-Glazed Cements Reviewed,” and “Sound Systems.” Interior Design Data 
presents the remodeled and redecorated Rieveschl Residence, Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan; Meathe, Kessler and Associates, Inc., Architects. 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE A Reinhold Publication e 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 




















CARLYLE QUARRY TILE 











QUARRY TILE... the tile that knows no boundz 


1y floor (and wall) specifications are filled to 


lection of Carlyle Quarry Tile 


haracter and scale. It can be as practical as 


pendable, hard-working, long-wearing 


} 


product of Mosaic, gives the designer choice of 9 colors 
an be installed indoors or out, anytime, anywhere. 
idual effects. Special textures (Abrasive 


| 


serve spec ial neeas 


Carlyle Quarry Tile Sample File (high-fidelity full-size, 


ts) ask your Mosaic Representative or write 
) Zanesville, Ohio. 


MOSAIC} 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 
The Producers’ Council, Inc 


SERVICE CENTERS: Atlanta, Baltimore, Beverly Hills, 

Detroit, El Monte, El Segundo, Fresno, Greensboro, 

City, Little Rock, Matawan, Memphis, Miami, Milford, 

hia, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Bernardino, San 

Sepulveda, Tampa, Washington, D.C., Zanesville. REPRESENTATIVES: Birmingham, 


ane, St uis. DISTRIBUTORS: Albuquerque, Hato Rey, P.R., Honolulu, St. Louis, 
Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Ark., Matawan, N.J., Ironton and Zanesville, Ohio. PLATE NO. 676-8 
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Architecture’s Monthly News Digest of Buildings and Projects, Personalities, Néew Products 


Prestressed, precast concrete elements of Paul Rudolph’s “Galaxon” are pinned together, cantilever from central ring. 


45 RUDOLPH’S MOON-VIEWING PLATFORM 50 CHASE MANHATTAN TOWER OPENS 


46 TWO DIFFERENT PLANS FOR WELFARE ISLAND 56 P/A DESIGN AWARDS ANNOUNCEMENT 


49 WINNERS OF AISC COMPETITION 69 PRODUCTS: FOAM PLASTIC AND STEEL 
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THE BEST BUY 
IN SPITE OF 
THE PRICE” 





“Our Plant Engineer points out 
that a hardwood floor will outlast 
almost any other—is superior to even 
the newest types of hardened con- 
crete for resistance to wear. It is 
easier to maintain, offers better in- 
sulation, provides a truer base for 
placing machine tools.”’ 


“Our Materials Handling Engi- 
neer insists no other flooring can 
match hardwood for trafficability. He 
knows substantial savings will be 
realized with less wear and tear on 
equipment. And there's less noise 
distraction from moving vehicles.”’ 


“Our Maintenance Chief says a 
hardwood floor will reduce dust 
problems by 60% and permit cleaner 
premises with less actual labor 
costs. He figures hardwood is a 
must for any food processing plant 
or other operation where sanitation 
is important.” 


‘“‘Our Personnel Director has 
studies to prove the resiliency of 
hardwood assures employee foot 
comfort, inspires better house- 
keeping, builds company pride 
and morale.” 


“Other manufacturers are agree- 
ing in ever-growing numbers. Note 
the new 120,000 sq. ft. P. Lorillard 
floor in Greensboro, N. C. It's an 
Edge Grain Ironbound* Continuous 
Strip* Hard Maple Floor by Robbins 
Flooring Company.” 


New P. Lorillard floor installed 
by R. L. Dresser, Raleigh, N. C. 

— Architect-Engineer, Lockwood- 
Greene Co., New York 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Learn all the pleasant facts on the true cost of hardwood floors. Write for the name of your nearest authorized Ironbound installer, 


to Robbins Flooring Company, Reed City, Michigan, Attn: Dept. PA-761. 
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For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 359 
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Section shows 


“saucer” supported by concrete walls. 


Radiating elements beneath ramps leading to perimeter. 


MOON-VIEWING PLATFORM SHOWS CONCRETE 


‘‘Space Park”’ by Yale Dean 
Exhibited by PCA 


NEW YORK, N.Y. To serve as an illu- 
stration of what imaginative uses can 
be made of concrete in designing 
structures for forthcoming world and 
trade fairs, the Portland Cement As- 
sociation commissioned Paul Rudolph, 
Dean of the Yale University Depart- 
ment of Architecture, to design a 
“Galaxon” or exhibition structure de- 
voted to man in the space age. This 
structure, although a “visionary” pro- 
totype, joins such designs as the U.S. 
Science Pavilion at Century 21 by 
Minoru Yamasaki and Naramore, 
Bain, Brady & Johanson (p. 49, JULY 


1960 P/A) and the Exposition Hall 
near Paris by Camelot, Demailly and 
Zehrfuss (p. 51, JANUARY 1960 P/A) 
as indications of what might be done 
in exhibition buildings for fairs and 
expositions. 

The Galaxon consists of a great 
saucer-shaped platform of white port- 
land cement reinforced concrete held 
high over a moat by two curved walls 
of the same material. The 300-ft-diam- 
eter platform would be tilted at an 
18-degree angle to the earth for ideal 
viewing of the spectacle of the heav- 
ens. A stage would project from the 
base at ground level, faced by an am- 
phitheater where visitors might view 
performances appropriate to the 
theme of the exhibition. Visitors 


reaching the central, supporting ring 
of the saucer via escalators and eleva 
tors would walk over curved ramps to 
a moving sidewalk around the perim- 
eter. A restaurant, planetary view- 
ing stations, and other exhibits would 
be located around the rim. The perim- 
eter would be 160 ft high at its 
highest point, and 70 ft above ground 
at its lowest. Structurally, Rudolph’s 
Galaxon is composed of a series of 
circles of prestressed, precast elements 
pinned to each other and cantilevered 
from a central, cast-in-place ring. 

In encouraging architects and de- 
signers to consider reinforced con- 
crete for exhibition design, PCA has 
prepared a 166-page brochure for 
1964-65 New York World’s Fair. 
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Viewed from UN (right), Columbia design rises beyond Queensborough Bridge. Access would be by subway, car, ferry. 


Gruen’s Chinese Wall and Columbia’s Terraces for Welfare Island 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Welfare Island is a 
21%4-mile-long, 700-ft-wide strip of 
land lving in the East River off Man- 
hattan between 44th and 86th Streets. 
It is presently used for two hospitals 

Bird S. Coler and Goldwater Memo 
rial—which treat the aged and chron- 
ically ill, and for very little else. 
Someone was bound to come forward 
with a proposal for this immensely 
valuable space, and recently a com- 
mercial proposal and a school solution 
were advanced almost simultaneously. 


The $450 million commercial plan 
(bottom this and facing page), ad- 
vanced by a team composed of Archi- 
tect-Planner Victor Gruen, Financier 
Frederick W. Richmond, and Devel- 
oper Roger Stevens, consists of a 
residential community for 70,000 in- 
habitants on the 167-acre island. 
Apartments would be in the low-in- 
come and middle-income brackets, in 
order to lure “suburban refugees” 
back to mid city. “‘East Island,” as the 
project is known, would be a self-con- 


Gruen scheme proposes apartments atop slab sheltering other facilities. 


tained community with schools, shop- 
ping, and social and recreational facil- 
ities located beneath a 22-ft-high plat- 
form on which apartment buildings 
and town houses would sit. The plat- 
form would actually be in three ele- 
ments, interrupted at two points by 
five-acre, ground-level parks. A trans- 
portation system of the “carveyor” 
type would traverse the island length- 
wise to deliver inhabitants to points 
—including a subway stop—within 
the under-slab, facilities level. Cars, 
except for ambulances, fire trucks, and 
other emergency vehicles, would be 
banned from the island. Apartments 
would be in eight, 50-story slab build- 
ings and three long, curved buildings 
undulating in height from eight to 30 
stories. Town houses would occur 
along the perimeter of the platform, 
overlooking the river. The profile of 
the island from the Manhattan side 
would take on something of the qual- 
ity of a “Chinese wall,” cutting off 
much of the view to Queens, such as 
it is. Under this proposal, the older 
Goldwater Memorial Hospital would 
be demolished, and Bird S. Coler Hos- 
pital would be retained and enlarged 
by the addition of an apartment build- 
ing for the aged. 

A redevelopment proposal for Wel- 
fare Island was prepared at Columbia 
University last session under the 
aegis of Professor Percival Goodman. 
Project team was composed of Morton 
A. Bernstein, Elam L. Denham, Rich- 
ard M. Foose, Jr., Mahesh Kauschik, 
and Donald I. Singer. 

The Columbia design (top this and 
facing page) is based on Goodman’s 
concept of a “Terrace City,” in which 
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Columbia photos: Louls Checkman 


Viewed from UN (right), Columbia design rises beyond Queensborough Bridge. Access would be by subway, car, ferry. 


dwelling units and areas needing light 
and air would be raised over man- 
made hills containing those facilities 
which do not require natural light and 
ventilation (work, shopping, parking, 
etc.). (This man-made mountain con- 
cept, incidentally, will receive detailed 
consideration in the OCTOBER 1961 
P/A.) Since this proposal is intended 
as a self-contained community for per- 
sons connected with the nearby head- 
quarters of the United Nations, popu- 
lation would be approximately 20,000 
(although additional units could be 
added with the demolition of Gold- 
water Memorial, retained in this 
plan). This UN-connected proposal 
goes along with a suggestion made by 
Le Corbusier in 1946 that a self-con- 
tained “city” be created for UN per- 
sonnel. The towers-on-hills concept of 
this design would present a lively, 
open silhouette when viewed from 
across the river, as contrasted with 
the more “developmenty” look of the 
East Island proposal. 


Town Houses Playground School 


Platform 
Level 
Ground 
Level 
Lower = 
Level 





SCHEMATIC SECTION 


Built-up terraces supporting towers shown in detail. Note peripheral road, 


Pedestrian 


School Concourse Convenience Shopping 





Connection Internal Service 


to Subway Transportation Conveyor 


Schematic section of Gruen proposal shows manner in which various facilities would work beneath 22-ft-high platform. 
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Viewed from Manhattan side of river, Gruen’s curved and slab buildings would be more “opaque” than Columbia design. 
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Visionary Architecture and a One-Man Show at Museum of Modern Art 


NEW YORK, N.Y. More “visionary” 
architecture (p. 78, OCTOBER 1960 
P/A) went on view at the Museum of 
Modern Art recently with the opening 
of the exhibition of Futurism. In ad- 
dition to works by the leading painters 
and sculptors of the short-lived but in- 
fluential Italian movement of 50 years 
ago—Boccioni, Severini, Balla, Carra, 
ete.—the show includes five architec- 
tural sketches by Antonio Sant’ Elia, 
who was killed in World War I at the 
age of 28 before he had a chance to 
put any of his imaginative design 
ideas into actual construction. Draw- 
ings are from his “New City” and 
“New Power Plant” series. 

A real building—one of the realest 
buildings to be built for some time, 
in fact—is the subject of a one-man, 
one-building show at the same mu- 
seum. Louis I. Kahn’s Alfred Newton 

Richards Medical Research Building 

\\ at the University of Pennsylvania (p. 
61, JUNE 1960 P/A), is shown in 
original drawings, plans, models, 
mounted photographs, and color-slide 
viewers. The Kahn show is the elev- 
enth exhibition of one building by one 
architect in the museum’s history. 
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Cranbrookite Creates Areas of Glass, Mosaics 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH. After exciting a 
good deal of notice with his show at 
New York’s Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
last fall, Glen Michaels, Supervisor of 
the Young People’s Art Center at 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, has be- 
come increasingly interested in creat- 
ing ‘“architecture-size” panels and 
screens of glass, tile, and objets 
trouves 

In the gallery show, Michaels ex- 
hibited a sensitive command of his 
materials, creating curiously moving 
mosaic panels from tile chips, keys, 
wooden boxes, and many other items. 
Glass has attracted his attention since 
then, and he has prepared a number 
of squares and panels ranging from 
the colorful to the serene (top, right). 
In some instances, he fuses glass bits, 
beads, rods, and bubbles between two 
panes to cause a lacy, ethereal effect. 
In others (such as a current restau- 
rant project in New York), he adheres 
great chunks of glass to the surface 
of a pane to create an illusion that is 
at once crystalline and virile. 

The wall, composed of ceramic and 
tile pieces (below, right), shows Mi- 
chaels’ idea for large-scale use of more 
rugged materials. 
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AISC Announces Nine Awards of Excellence Winners 


NEW YORK, N. Y, Nine firms from 
seven states have won Architectural 
Awards of Excellence for designs 
making good use of steel in construc- 
tion from the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Awards jury was 
composed of Thomas H. Creighton, 
Editor of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE; 
Arthur Drexler, Director of the 
Department of Architecture and De- 
sign, Museum of Modern Art; Olindo 
Grossi, Dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture, Pratt Institute; and Morris 


Ketchum, Jr., Ketchum & Sharp, New 
York regional director of AIA. 
Winners, shown below, are (1) 
Bethlehem Steel Company Building, 
San Francisco, by Welton Becket & 
Associates; (2, 3) two residences in 
Houston, Texas, by Howard Barn- 
stone of Bolton & Barnstone; (4) 
Municipal Utility District Head- 
quarters, Sacramento, California, by 
Dreyfuss & Blackford; (5) John Jay 
Hopkins Laboratory for Pure and Ap- 
plied Science, San Diego, by Charles 


Luckman Associates; (6) University 
of Washington Faculty Club, Seattle, 
by Paul Hayden Kirk & Associates 
and Victor Steinbrueck; (7) First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Denver, by W. C. Muchow Associates; 
(8) Southwestern Community High 
School, Flint, Michigan, by Eberle M. 
Smith Associates, Inc.; and (9) Pan 
American World Airways Passenger 
Terminal, New York International 
Airport, by Tippetts-Abbett-McCarthy- 
Stratton and Ives, Turano & Gardner. 
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Photo: Elwood P. Johns 
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New Escarpment Among Cliffs of Lower Manhattan 


down to the Cézanne color lithograph 
in President David Rockefeller’s wash- 
room, Rockefeller sees the building 
as a giant opening wedge for the re- 
development of downtown Manhattan. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. The skyline of lower 
Manhattan has taken on additional 
oomph with the opening of Skidmore, 


Owings & Merrill’s headquarters for 


Chase Manhattan Bank (pp. 86-87, 


50 


May 1956 P/A). The sleekly detailed 
structure, which will poke a light-and- 
air hole into the grimy environs of 
Wall Street with its 214-acre plaza, 
is a prestige job in every respect, 
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Guest Lounge of Los Altos Inn, Los Altos, California. Designer: Stan Mattson, Mountainview, California. Contractor: Surety Building 


Co., Inc., Cupertino, California. 

Space provided: motel office, restaurant, guest lounge, two 
conference rooms, two executive suites, manager’s apartment. 
Structural framing: glulam floor beams spaced at 8’ and 12’- 

6”, resting upon glulam columns; glulam peaked and cam- 


paneling, gypsum board. Floors: carpeting over concrete on 
ground floor; carpeting over Tim-Deck on mezzanine floor. 
Roof: felt and tar with crushed aggregate surface over Tim- 
Deck and rigid insulation. Heating: gas-fired forced air. 
Lighting: incandescent fixtures. Area: 7,309 square feet. Cost: 


bered roof beams spaced at 8’. Exterior walls: Palo Verde stone. 


Texture One-Eleven plywood, stucco. Interior walls: wood $11.63 a square foot. 


ALL 


Glued laminated members by Timber Structures, Inc. 


provide structural framing which combines 


permanent, economical construction with beautiful interiors and the appearance 


of luxury demanded by a sophisticated traveling public. 





TIMBER STRSTURES, Inc. 


BOX 3782-B, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


Member A.I.T.C 


Division Offices in Ramsey, N. J.; Schiller Park, Illinois; Dallas, Texas 
i Producers’ Council 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES IN MAJOR CITIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 369 





Personalities 


PERSONALITIES 


From a life in the towers of learning 
into a top spot with one of the most 
active firms in the country is quite 
a jump, but is one that Harold D. 
Hauf is making right now. Hauf is 
moving from the deanship of the 
School of Architecture at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute to the post of 
vice-president in charge of design and 
planning for Charles Luckman Asso- 
ciates in Los Angeles. 

Aside from military service, Hauf 
left the halls of ivy once before, when 
he resigned as chairman of the De- 
partment of Architecture of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1949 to become, for a while, 
editor of an architectural magazine. 
His war service, both in World War II 
and the Korean War, saw him bring 
his architectural-engineering talents 
to his nation’s aid. In the big war, he 
was head of the Hospital Facilities 
Division of the U. S. Navy. Recalled 
for the Korean dust-up, he co-ordi- 
nated design and construction of new 
naval air, fleet, and civil works facili- 
ties for the First Naval District. 
Aside from his Yale period (1929-49) 
and his time at R.P.I. (1954 to date), 
Hauf has worked for more and better 
construction research and information 
as chairman of the Building Research 
Advisory Board of the National Re- 
search Council. He is currently a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the 
Building Research Institute. 

JAMES A. HOWELL is acting head of 
the Department of Interior Architec- 
ture at Rhode Island School of Design 
RICHARD NEUTRA received the 
“Klimt Honor,” highest honor given 
by Association of Painters and Graph- 
c Artists of the Vienna Secession.... 
New Field Director for The Produc- 
ers’ Council is R. HARTLEY EDEs, JR. 
Dr. ROBERT W. VAN HOUTEN, 
president of Newark College of Engi- 
neering, is president of American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education . 
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| vision 
| MATTHEW L. ROCKWELL, architect of 





| in Europe. . 


| Architecture, 





. . JOHN LANE EVANS is new City | 
| Architect in the Department of Public | 
| Property for Philadelphia. 


Re- 
cently appointed Director-of the Di- 
of Public Affairs of AIA is 


Winnetka, Illinois... . z ALDEN B. Dow 
received President’s Award from 
Columbia University Architectural 
Alumni Association for “outstanding 


| accomplishment in the field of design.” | 


... Recipients of Rome Prize Fellow- 
ships in Architecture from the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome were ROBERT 
M. GOLDER, Philadelphia, BERNARD N. 
STEINBERG, New York City, and 
CHARLES T. STIFTER, Birmingham, 
Mich, ... Arnold W. Brunner Scholar- 
ship of New York Chapter AIA went 
to RICHARD A. MILLER and ARNALL 
T. CONNELL for a study of visual per- 
ception as related to design; grants- 
in-aid went to HAROLD EDELMAN and 
STANLEY SALZMAN for work on a book 


; about architectural composition, and 


G. E. KIDDER SMITH for work on A 
Guide to Contemporary Architecture 
. . WELTON BECKET was 
named “Man of the Year” at annual 
banquet of local construction indus- 
tries; he also was appointed Honorary 


| Mayor of Century City (a redevelop- 
| ment project) at its dedication. .. . 
| PIERO GAZZOLA’s plan for the Nubian | 


monuments (p. 58, APRIL 1961 P/A) 


| has been approved by the U.A.R. Gov- 


ernment. 


Much of the reason for the reputa- 


| tion Pratt Institute has as being a 


place where something is always go- 
ing on is the Dean of its School of 
Olindo Grossi. “Lee” 





Grossi, as he is known throughout the 
| profession, joined Pratt in 1945. He 
| Was recently elected president of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, succeeding Dean Harlan 
McClure of Clemson College School of 
Architecture. 

Grossi’s interest in architectural 
education goes beyond the bounds of 
Pratt; in 1949, he was the recipient 
of an AIA grant to execute a study of 
“Architecture and Planning,’ which 
is now touring New York City high 
schools. For his own education, he got 
his BA, Bachelor of Architecture, and 
Master of Architecture degrees from 
Columbia University, Pratt’s biggest 
architectural rival in the New York 
are. After receiving his Master’s in 
1933, he went on to the American 
Academy in Rome as winner of the 
Rome Prize in Architecture, studying 
there until 1936. Grossi later worked 
in the offices of Eggers & Higgins and 
York & Sawyer, among others. In ad- 
dition to his duties as dean and ACSA 
president, he conducts a practice in 
residential and commercial design and 
does quite a bit of research and writ- 
ing (the latter activity to bear fruit 
in an article on Le Corbusier’s La 
Tourette in next month’s P/A). 





Aluminum Window Manufacturers 
Assn. elected ROBERT RUSSELL presi- 
dent; he is president and chairman of 
the board of Miami Window Corp. 
.... STUART B. SOLOMON of Carnegie 
Tech won the John Stewardson Memo- 
rial Scholarship for 1961 .... New 
curator of American Arts at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum is HENRY P. May- 
NARD .... ARTHUR TRACY Row, JR., 
Assistant Executive Director of Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission, 
has been named Director of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Graduate Program in City 
Planning .... Re-elected president of 
the New York Building Congress was 
BRADFORD N. CLARK, partner in Eggers 
& Higgins .... WILLIAM PERREAULT, 
assistant professor of architecture at 
Cornell University, is now head of 
Department of Education, Division of 
Member Services, for national AIA 
.... GLENN P. BAKKEN, president of 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., was 
re-elected president of the Copper & 
Brass Research Association .... Two 
honored by American Institute of 
Timber Construction at its recent Las 
Vegas meeting were: retiring presi- 
dent Warp MAYER and Engineer 
VERNE KETCHUM .. .\. ALFRED JOHN 
JAKSTAS becomes Conservator of The 
Art Institute of Chicago; he comes 
from same post with Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum in Boston. 








Sketches by 
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‘because Norton styling : 
Is artistically 


Your builder’s hardware consultant is a good man to know. His 
esthetic tastes and technical skills assure you of hardware for your 
: building that is compatible with design and function. The next time 
we igs 7 you have a hardware problem, consult him. 

‘Increased awareness of owners for the final 

appearance of their buildings has given 

hardware consultants and architects an 

opportunity to provide hardware that com- 

pliments their surroundings. When it comes | - - 

to door closers, I alwaysrecommend Norton. énior High School, Ithaca, New York, 

Norton’s reputation for quality assures me ~~ Architect: Perkins:& Will 

of dependability. Norton’s consciousness of @ White Plains, New York « 

styling assures me of closers that are artis- [* ©enera! Contractor: : 

tically compatible with door design and | ae 0 ae 

are ie inghamton, N. Y. 
building decor.” e Distributor: Ted Pétrillo, Inc. 
Norton’s appreciation of the importance | Mount Vernon, New York 

of styling is carried throughout Norton’s 

complete line of door closers. This styling 

made it possible for Mr. Roberts to supply 

“artistically compatible” Norton door 

closers throughout the new Senior High 

School in Ithaca, New York. 


' 


DOOR CLOSERS — amen door closer 
BENSENVILLE, ILLINOIS = es 900 Inador Series 750 Corner Closer 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 391 
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50th Year of N.Y. Public 
Library’s Central Office 


On June 6, 1899, New York City 
began demolishing the old Croton Res- 


on Fifth Avenue to make way for the 
Main Branch of the New York Public 
Library. The land was then valued at 
$20 million. For New Yorkers in the 
middle of the last century, a favorite 
diversion on Sunday afternoons was 
to walk up to 42nd Street (then con- 
sidered far “uptown’’) and prome- 
nade along the top of the reservoir. 
For contemporary 


provided by daily recorded concerts in 


Bryant Park, adjacent to the rear of | 


the library. 


The library building, designed by | 


John M, Carrére and Thomas Hast- 
ings, and dedicated by President Taft 


Yale Building Boom Produces Geology Laboratory 


project announced in Yale’s 
burgeoning construction program is 
the Kline Geology Laboratory, de- 
signed by Harvard man Philip John- 
son. The laboratory, for which ground 
will be broken by the end of the year, 
is the first of several buildings to be 
known as Kline Science Center, after 
C. Mahlon Kline (Yale, ’01), former 
president of Smith, Kline & French 
Laboratories who has given Yale $10 
million toward creation of the center. 
Other disciplines to be housed include 
chemistry and the biological sciences; 


Latest 
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| Accepting the Arnold Brunner Me- 


| me you have encouraged me to hold 


izi mental disci- 
ervoir between 40th and 42nd Streets | emphasizing the fundamental disc 





Manhattanites, 
somewhat comparable amenities are | 


| situated on Wormwood Street. 


on May 23, 1911, is 390’ x 270’. The 
main reading room is 295’ x 77’ and | 
50’ high, covering half an acre and 
seating 800 readers. The famous lions 
flanking the steps on Fifth Avenue 
were created by Edward C. Potter. 





1.M. Pei Accepts 
NIAL Brunner Award 


morial Prize in Architecture of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
recently, I.M. Pei said, “In honoring 


to the belief in the importance of re- 


pline in architecture. Today, there 
exists a disturbing tendency to over- 
stress originality and _ refinement. 
These would be laudable objectives 
were there not such overtones of des- 
perateness. Diversity of expression is 
richness itself provided there is unity; 
innovation is necessary to progress 
when there is a continuity of past ex- 
periences.” 


APROPOS 


Building Research Institute reports 
that the new offices of the Timber 
Decay Enquiry Bureau in London are 


there will be a central auditorium for 
the sciences. 

The geology laboratory will be a 
concrete and brick structure next to 
Peabody Museum of Natural History 
on Whitney Avenue. Three above- 
ground stories and two levels below 
ground will provide 100,000 sq ft of 
space. The building will be connected 
to Peabody Museum by passageways 
in the basement and on the second 
floor. Five existing but separate li- 
braries of geology will be integrated 





into a single unit in the new building. 


Watch Out! 
He Might Do It! 


In Venice to exhort Italian support 
for the 1964-65 New York World’s 
Fair, Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Fair’s Executive Commit- 
tee, in a masterpiece of unintended 
humor, told the Second World Con- 
gress of Public Relations, “If you 
should ever wish the canals of Venice 
filled in and the landscape enhanced, 
I suggest you call on Robert Moses.” 





Fellowships, Better ’62 
Announced by Columbia 


Happy admirers (shown) of the Col- 
umbia Proposal for Welfare Island 
(pp. 46-47) are seven of the eight 
winners of the William Kinne Fellows 


| Memorial Travelling Fellowships from 


Columbia’s School of Architecture. 
Left to right, they are: James L. 
Groom, Theodore W. Litzenberger, 
Arthur Pettorino, Luellen Fields, 
Peter Amato, David E. Glasser, and 
Herbert M. Mark. Absent is James 
Falick. Unique aspect of travel ar- 
rangements is that, at separate times, 
each of the fellows will visit Nervi’s 
International Labor Organization pa- 
vilion in Turin (p. 63, NOVEMBER 1960 
P/A), and, upon return to the United 
States, meet at Columbia (possibly 
with Nervi) for an extended discus- 
sion of the building. 

Dean Charles Colbert told P/A at 
the fellowship luncheon that the 
awards program will be at least 
doubled next year. There will be 10 
fellowships in graduate architecture 
and planning, for instance, where this 
year there are only two (Amato and 
Litzenberger). 





Suburban Bank 
Designed for Expansion 


Construction has begun on the Mont 
Clare Savings and Loan Association 


Continued on page 58 











Autonetics 

A Division of North American Aviation 
LOK-Electric Series 3000 

Pendant Fixtures (1500 M. A.) 
Architect: Bechtel Corporation 


General Contractor: Lindgren & Swinerton 
Electrical Contractor: Carsten Electric 


Collins Radio 

LOK-Electric Series 2000 
Two-lamp 12” wide 

Recessed fixtures 

Architect: A. C. Martin & Associates 


General Contractor: Alpha Construction Co. 
Electrical Contractor: Harman Electric 


Representation: 

Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, 

Salem (Mass.), San Francisco 


Export: 
Roldan Products Corp., St. Lovis 


PLASTIC 
PRISMATIC 


Installed in 





Lobe Liicinic 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


Manufactured by 


LOK-PRODUCTS CO. 
5109 San Fernando Road West 
Los Angeles 39, California 


The smooth flat surfaces and extra 
sharp edges of K-LITE® plastic pris- 
matic lens panels provides the CON- 
TROLLED lighting area specified for 
these buildings. 

In addition, the superior qualities of 
the K-LITE® series offers: 

greater strength than lenses of con- 
ventional material 

more rigid because of prism pattern 
over entire panel regardless of size 
no fade-outs. The top quality of acrylic 
and polystyrene guarantee years of 
even lighting. 


LOOK TO K-S-H FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
THROUGH “PIONEERED ENGINEERING” 


COMING...NEW PRISMATIC K-8 


more information, circle No. 337 
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LENS PANELS & 


Litton Industries 
LOK-Electric Series 3000 
Pendant Fixtures (1500 M. A.) 


Architect: A. C. Martin & Associates 
General Contractor: C. L. Peck 
Electrical Contractor: Newberry Electric 


CHECK YOUR CATALOG 
SUPPLY AND SEND FOR 
THESE IMPORTANT 
ENGINEERING HELPS 
FROM K-S-H 


Comprehensive Plastic 
Lighting catalog complete 
with coefficients of 
utilization, distribution 
~ “ie brightness data, 
etc. 


Lighting Panel Area 
Calculator permits fast, 
accurate determination 
of square footage 
necessary for any 
lighting job. 


K-LITE® sample panels. 
See and test yourself 
the superior quality of 
K-LITE® lens panels, 


K-S-H PLASTICS, INC. 
10212 Manchester 

St. Lovis 22, Missouri 

(our new address) 
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DESIGN AWARDS PROGRAM 


for projects not yet built 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE announces its ninth annual 
Design Awards Program. Awards will be made to architects 
and their clients for projects now in the design stage to be 
built in 1962 in the United States. 


PURPOSE of the Design Awards Program is to give recogni- 
tion to good design in the period of design development, 
rather than after completion, in order to encourage the 
designers and owners of the projects so honored. 


AWARDS will be given by the Jury listed below to the best 
projects chosen from nine categories—COMMERCE, EDU- 
CATION, DEFENSE, HEALTH, INDUSTRY, PUBLIC USE, 
RECREATION, RESIDENTIAL DESIGN,* RELIGION. AWARDS 
will be on the basis of site use, choice of structural system 
Evave Mm aat-1¢-141-]\-e-lale Mm aal-1dalelel-mme) mu ocolar-aqv (oi dlolammm-roll0) dielamme) am ail 
client’s program, and over-all design excellence. 


FIRST DESIGN AWARD will be given to the one best build- 
ing submitted. AWARDS AND CITATIONS may be given in 
each of the nine building categories. . : 


AWARDS will also be given in Planning and Urban Design. 
Under this phase of the program the Jury will consider 
proyects in Urban Redevelopment, Campus Planning, In- 
dustrial Park Planning, Recreational Area Planning, etc. 


FIRST DESIGN AWARD IN PLANNING wil be given to the 
best project submitted. AWARDS AND CITATIONS IN PLAN- 
NING may be given to other projects. 


The Jury will assign projects to the various categories, and 
reserves the right to withhold an AWARD in any category. 


JURY will be composed of Fred Bassetti, Architect, Bassetti 
& Morse, Seattle, Washington; Arthur Drexler, Director of 
Department of Architecture and Design, The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, N. Y.; G. Holmes Perkins, Dean, 
School of Fine Arts, Department of Architecture, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Chairman of Philadelphia’s City Plan 


ning Commission; Henry A. Pfisterer, Consulting Engineer, 
New Haven, Connecticut, and Eero Saarinen, Architect, Eero 
Saarinen & Associates, Birmingham, Michigan. 


JUDGMENT will take place in New York during September 
1961. Winners of AWARDS and CITATIONS will be notified 
(confidentially) immediately after the judgment. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the winning projects will be made at 
a presentation in the home _town (if practicable) of the 
recipient of the FIRST DESIGN AWARD. Winning projects 
will be presented in January 1962 P/A. As in the past, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE will arrange for general pub- 
lication of winning projects m other media, particularly 
those in the localities of all the AWARD and CITATION 
winners. 


DEADLINE FOR MAILING is August 28, 1961. No applica- 
tion blanks are necessary. For each project you submit, 
simply send: 
1. Client's name; location and proper name for project. 
2. Brief explanation of the program and your solution. 
3. Description of materials and construction methods used, 
and the reasons for their use. 
4. Site plan; basic building plans; pertinent sections and 
details. 
5. Perspectives or photographs of model. Submit prints, 
re) aYe) cos) ¢-) ¢ Mame] ammo) ale) Co-4e-1)41 Mme O]al-40ar- | mmele-lugla)-4-eumr-[e d0T-] Maa leleb 
els, or mounted exhibit panels will not be accepted. 
6. A statement that (a) the project is now in the design 
stage and that construction is anticipated in 1962; and (b) 
other commitments have not been made for publication in- 
the architectural press. 
ADDRESS on or before August 28, 1961, to:. 

Awards Editor, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 

430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


4 
P/A will guard and return all material that is submitted. | 
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of Elmwood Park, a suburb of Chi- | 
Structure will be steel frame 
with precast concrete panels, black 
Norwegian granite spandrels, and | 
gray glass. The 24,000 sq ft building 
was designed to permit the addition | 
of a fourth floor for future expansion. 
Entrance to an adjacent parking lot | 
is through an arcade with a folded | 
roof. Architect: Walter H. 


cago, 


plate 
Sobel 





Revolving 4-Sided Altar 
for Interfaith Center 


The Interfaith Center, designed by 
Mills, Petticord & Mills for George | 
Washington University, Washington, | 
D.C., will have a chapel with a re- 
velving altar. It will have four sides | 

one each for Jewish, Catholic, and | 


Protestant faiths, and one interfaith 
side. There will also be four small 
chapels in the complex of buildings 
which will include the large domed 
chapel (right), a building for reli- 
gious education, and administrative 
offices connecting the two. The main 
chapel will have a 12-sided plan with 
12 arches beneath the 88-ft-high rein- 
forced concrete dome and will hold 


700. The educational wing will have 


| an auditorium for 400 people, as well 


as lounges, classrooms, and a library 
for religious records. 





Cruciform Plan for 
Balconied Motel 


The Harlan House Motel, Detroit, will 
be a 14-story, cruciform tower atop a 
landscaped podium concealing a 300- 
ear garage. It will rise on Lodge Ex- 





Young Tokyo Architects Win Fountain Competition 


Seattle’s international fountain design 
competition, to provide a_ central 
plaza for its Century 21 Exposition, 
has been won by two Tokyo architects 
still in their early twenties. Hideki 
Shimizu and Kazuyuki Matsushita 
won over a field of 265 entries from 
11 countries. The jury was composed 
of Architects Nathaniel A. Owings 
and H. Peter Oberlander, Sculptor 
Bernard Rosenthal, and Landscape 
Architect Garrett Eckbo. 
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The winning design sites a spectac- 
ular fountain in a large, multileveled, 
granite plaza. Water will rise in 
heights up to 100 ft from a circular 
ceramic bowl 100 ft in diameter. 
Water patterns will be controlled by 
electronic tape or by manual keyboard 
located in a subsurface chamber. At 
night, colored lights will be used. 

Appropriately enough, Hideki Shi- 
mizu’s name in translation means 
“Ambitious Waters.” 





pressway between West Grand Boule- 
vard and Milwaukee and will have 
3800 soundproofed rooms with floor- 
to-ceiling sliding glass walls opening 
onto balconies. Shops, a_ cocktail 
lounge, and a dining room will be on 
the first floor; several 300-seat ban- 
quet and meeting rooms on the second. 
A cocktail lounge on the roof will 
have a view of the city. The swim- 
ming pool area will be landscaped and 
used for garden parties as well as for 
recreation. Architects: King & Lewis. 





Speculator Threat 
Felt by Felt 


In receiving the annual award of the 
New York Municipal Art Society, 
James Felt, Chairman of the New 
York City Planning Commission, put 
his finger on one of the major threats 
to creative planning of cities which 
also will keep us in touch with our 
past: 

“In World War II, the Allied armed 
forces set up various Monuments, Fine 
Arts and Archives divisions in order 
to spare art treasures from the conse- 
quences of war. The fact that most of 
our art works survived is testimony 
to the wisdom of such a plan. How 
ironic it is that we have no plan to 
protect our architectural and historic 
landmarks from becoming casualties 
of a peacetime real estate market.” In 
preserving neighborhoods and _indi- 
vidual buildings, Felt said, “we must 
distinguish between nostalgia or spe- 
cial group interest and true value to 
society.” 





OBITUARIES 


Adolph G. Syska, partner in the con- 
sulting engineering firm of Syska & 
Hennessy, Inc., New York, died while 
on a trip to Texas. 

David Lynn, Architect of the Capi- 


tol from 1923 until 1954, died at 
Doctors Hospital in Washington. 
Theodore Crane, Yale professor 
emeritus of architectural engineering, 
died. He taught at Yale from 1924 


| until his retirement in 1954. 
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CAN YOU SEE WHERE 
THE AIR COMES INTO THIS ROOM? 


Please turn page... 
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WITH THE FIBERGLAS 
ACOUSTI-FLO SYSTEM, 
THE AIR IS DISTRIBUTED HERE... 














FIBERGLAS ACOUSTI-FLO SYSTEM 
COMBINES THE MOST WANTED FEATURES 
IN AIR DISTRIBUTION 
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EVENLY... SILENTLY... 
EFFICIENTLY... 
LIKE THIS 


SOUND SLIDEFILM 
shows how Acousti-Flo 
System is installed step 
by step. Ask for a per- 
sonal or group showing. 


*T-M. (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) O-C.F. Corp. 


bd RAPID, DRAFT-FREE, UNIFORM AIR DIFFUSION. In this system, the air flows through a Fiberglas* tube, 


and out through perforations all along the ceiling suspension bar and decorative snap-on cap (see cutaway 
view above). Distribution is uniform, positive, and controlled from end to end. There are no surprises after 
installation. No drafts, no ‘‘dead spots,” no noise. 

@ SIMPLE INSTALLATION, ADJUSTMENT AND MAINTENANCE. The four parts of the Acousti-Flo* unit 
quickly assemble to become the air distribution system and ceiling suspension device. Outlet dampers can 
be adjusted with a screwdriver. Dirtying of the ceiling around the diffuser is almost non-existent. 


e FREEDOM OF CEILING SELECTION AND LIGHTING. Any number of ceilings may be specified. But 


Fiberglas Acoustical Tile, Ceiling Board, and Polarizing Light Panels are perfect companions to this system. 


@ RELOCATION OF PARTITIONS WITHOUT COSTLY ALTERATION OF DIFFUSER OUTLETS. 


For further information... 
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PERFORMANCE-PROVED...ACOUSTI-FLO AIR DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The Fiberglas Acousti-Flo System is simplicity itself. With only four parts to assemble, it’s practically foolproof 
to install . . . easy to adjust. Conditioned air from the Acousti-Flo Bar Cap mixes gently and rapidly with room air. 
Temperature variation from ceiling to floor is at a minimum. Maximum occupancy comfort is assured at all times. 
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PARTITIONS CAN BE MOVED AT WILL without the need for dis- |THE ACOUSTI-FLO SUSPENSION BAR is flanged to support all types 
turbing or relocating the diffuser outlets. of ceiling—tile, board or luminous panels. 

Specify the Fiberglas Acousti-Flo System for your next ceiling project. For further information, or a showing of 
the new Acousti-Flo slidefilm, see your Fiberglas representative, or write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Industrial & Commercial Division, 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


AS OR N N 


{RGLAS 
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OWENS-CORNING RESEARCH pioneers new ideas in 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 389 
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FINANCE: GOOD DAYS AHEAD 


The now substan- 
tial evidence of a 
booming construc- 
tion economy, rid- 
ing the crest of 
general business 
recovery, has to 
be the top story 
for architects, 
whether 


or anywhere else. 

Fact is_ that 
there had 
relatively little 
slackening of ac- 
tual 
work, even during 
the recession period of the past sev- 
eral months. 
definite slowdown in long-range plan- 
ning in the private sector. 

That situation now seems ended, 
according to almost any 
that might be consulted. 


By E. E. Halmos, Jr. 


plans (see chart), which shows that 


CONSTR 


Cc CTION EXPENDITURES 
REPORTED T SEC MAYy,!96! 


DOLLARS 


Or 


_ 


MILLION 


12 GAS UTILITIES 
IS ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


in the month of May alone, private | 


business (including utility companies) 


was planning construction work for | 


the year 1961 that would cost a total 
of nearly $1.5 billion. 


That report is particularly interest- | 
ing because it reflects a steady upturn | 
in plans of companies other than the | 


utilities. During May, for instance, 


plans were announced for a $35-mil- | 
$12-million | 


lion aluminum plant, a 
hotel in Puerto Rico, a $5.8-million 


steel mill, in addition to many smaller | 
factory, office, and recreational struc- | 


tures. 
Coupling these facts with an upturn 
in housing starts during 


struction put in place for April was 


written | 
from Washington | 


been | 
construction | 


But there had been a | 


indicator | 
Prime evi- | 
dence is P/A’s own check on business | 


April | 
(though still slightly below 1960 fig- | 
ures), and the Department of Com- | 
merce’s report that value of new con- | 


up 3 per cent (at $4.3 billion) over a 
year ago, the general construction 
picture had to be bright. 

There also was ample evidence that 
money markets were more than able 
to sustain a high rate of construction 
financing, particularly when reaction 
to a further cut in FHA mortgage 
rates (to 5144 per cent) produced 
hardly a ripple. 

And there was one startling statis- 
tic of particular interest to building 
supply organizations, as well as to 
architects: The Bureau of the Census 
found that a total of $13 billion had 
been spent in 1960 on maintenance 
and repair of dwellings alone—a far 
higher figure than has generally been 
expected (admittedly based on guess- 
work) by most observers. In fact, 
most estimates of all maintenance and 
repair (and, of course, improvement 
work) for all construction have usu- 
ally been set at about $12 billion an- 
nually. The Census figures indicate 
that housing work alone accounts for 
almost 75 per cent as much money as 
was spent on new housing construc- 
tion during the year. 

Add to this, now, the roughly $7 
billion that the Federal Government 
normally spends on all of its construc- 
tion activities, and the huge construc- 
tion share of some of the programs 
that have already been proposed or 
okayed by Congress, and the business 
picture looks bright indeed for the 
next year or two. 


Activity on the Hill 


The business of writing about Wash- 
ington was well into its riskiest phase 
as June began: Much had been done, 
but much remained to be done, and 
things could happen quickly enough to 
make the soundest predictions look 
silly. 

Congress was definitely speeding up 

but it still had most of the Presi- 
dent’s major programs to enact, and 
most of its own pet projects had yet to 
be considered. In fact, out of a total 
of 10,732 measures introduced in both 
houses as of June 1, only 78 had been 
enacted into law—and half of those 
were the so-called “private bills.” 

Tempers and politics were begin- 
ning to heat up too, as Washington’s 
normal muggy summer finally arrived 
after a cold, wet spring. 

As June began, here was the status 
of bills of most concern to architects: 
The Senate, after eight days of debate, 
okayed the Administration’s $2.5- 
billion school-aid bill by the unex- 
pectedly tight margin of eight votes; 


| calling 


the House had yet to begin floor de- 
bate. Military construction, NASA, 
Health Education and Welfare, and 
Public Works bills had been passed by 
the House and awaited Senate action, 
as did financing for highways. 
Hearings had started in the House 


| on the controversial proposal for es- 


tablishment of a Department of Urban 
Affairs; the Senate had passed a bill 
for establishment of a com- 
mission (to contain no professionals) 


to study needs of small towns and 


| rural communities. 


There had been no floor action at all 
on several measures of great interest 
to professionals: establishment of a 
National Science Academy, change of 


| status for civil service professionals, a 
| chance for consultants to do business 


in private capacities with the Govern- 


| ment, tax deductions (for retirement 


programs) for the self-employed. 

The Senate had opened debate on a 
new housing bill—including provisions 
of 40-year, no-down-payment mortgage 
loans and money for urban and trans- 
it planning by housing authorities. 
(This bill has since been approved by 
a vote of 64-25, ed.) 


School-Aid Bills 


Although (in mid-June) it appeared 
unlikely that the House would com- 
plete action on school-aid bills before 
mid-July, it was still risky to predict 
the outcome except to say that pros- 
pects of any legislation in the manner 
of the bill passed by the Senate were 
considerably dimmer than when the 
session began. 

The long Senate debate finally 
brought the key issues in the Admin- 
istration’s $2.5-billion program into 
focus, however; there was fear of 
Federal control of academic curricula 
and standards if pay for teachers were 
authorized, and a growing concern 
with what seems to many Congress- 
men to be an all-out attack on states’ 
rights—on local control of anything. 
(Another example of this attack: The 
House-passed stream-pollution bill, 
which permits Federal intervention 
even on streams that lie entirely with- 
in the boundaries of a single state.) 

There’s a serious point for archi- 
tects and construction men to consider 
in the loosely discussed $2.5 billion 
figure included in the bill. It is virtu- 
ally impossible (at least in the Senate 
version) to determine how much 
money would go for construction or 
planning work. Any or all of the 
money could go for salaries, purchase 
of books or buses, or general main- 
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tenance work, if a local school district 


so desired. 
Gouging John Q. 


The series of “who struck John” ex- 
changes between labor unions, contrac- 
tors, the military, and Congress over | 
costs and labor troubles at missile | 
bases don’t obscure the really disgrace- 
ful gouging that’s been going on in | 
pay and pass-along costs to the public. | 

Result has been somewhat milder 
action than anyone had a right to ex- 
pect—Secretary of Labor Goldberg’s | 
plan for an 11-man commission plus 
on-the-spot labor-management groups, 
to try to thrash out labor problems. | 
Goldberg’s plan is backed by a Presi- 
dential order (setting up the commis- 
sion), but it has a major weakness in 
that there’s nothing compulsory about 
compliance with decisions of the com- | 
mission. It hoped that focusing 
national attention on the issues, plus | 
the authority of Presidential backing, 
will suffice. 

The plan is somewhat parallel to 
the recently signed agreement between 
Associated General Contractors and 
construction unions. However, the | 
AGC plan makes decisions of its 15- | 
man board binding on both parties | 


is 


a revolutionary new 
feature in 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Suppliers of the folding partitions at the Walt Whitman Jr. H.S., described in this issue. 
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Each section This “‘T’’ seal is self- 
J its own aligning. Mokes com- 
Floor Seal plete contact with 
floor area 
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All seals reach same 
level which is highest 
point on floor area 
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(through contract clauses), provides 
machinery that would be considerably 
slower, and isn’t concerned with inter- 
union squabbles. 


Views of a 
‘‘Personnel Psychologist”’ 


Talking of labor, incidentally—archi- 
tects could take to heart some com- 
ments by a personnel psychologist on 
unionism among professional em- | 
ployees, which blamed schools as well | 
as company policies and individuals 
for the tendency of younger men to | 
turn to unionism, 

According to Leonard Ostreicher, 
manager of Martin Company’s educa- 
tion department, schools prepare engi- 
neering students for a “glamorous 
career,” only to discover the graduates 
disenchanted when they find them- 
selves stifled in a maze of drafting 
boards on their first professional 
assignments. 

Ostreicher was addressing a meet- 
ing of the Baltimore section of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers. But the 
comment was broad enough to concern 
all professionals, in any engineering 
or architectural regimen. 


| because of their cynicism, 


| gineer].. 





Said the personnel psychologist: 
“TSome of] the weight of respon- 
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sibility for the plight of the engineer 
in large companies . . . falls on the 
shoulders of the engineers themselves, 
lack of 
loyalty, and stand-offish attitude. . . 
“A 12-year study shows that non- 


| professional technicians and clerks 
| exhibit a higher sense of 


company 
loyalty than does the professional. . . 
“The tendency to compare [the en- 
. with the doctor or lawyer 
as a select professional class is unfair 
. primarily because the doctor works 


| alone, the engineer does not. 


“Another area of discontent has 
been the failure of management to de- 
vote more time to interviews with job 
applicants. Too many technical 
managers lack those intimate skills so 


| necessary in personnel handling, and 
| completely 


disregard the natural 
of the individual for recog- 


” 


hunger 
nition. .. 
Incidentally, there was comment in 


| a similar vein—this time to civil engi- 


neers in Washington. Said John W. 
Macy Jr., chairman of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission: 

Professional organizations must 
concentrate on improvement, rather 
than protection, of the breed... . Our 
great professional organizations 
|must] cast off remaining vestiges of 





THE INGENIOUS 
LE UL 


FLOOR SEAL 


resse d Air/ 
Activated bycomP: 


NEW) “T” FLOOR SEAL ON TORJESEN FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Effects 100% Closure Regardless of Floor Contour! 
Each section of a Torjesen Partition has its own “T” floor seal. An electro- 


pneumatic activated unit in the bottom does the job! Regardless of high or 
low floor points, each panel is held rigidly in 100% contact with the floor 


making the entire partition immovable. 


*The new “T” Floor Seal is now standard equipment on all Torjesen Folding 


Partitions at no extra cost! 


@®: 


TYPE FLOOR SEAL NOW IN GENERAL USE Cannot Effect 
00% Closure Unless Entire Floor is Dead Level! 


The drawing at left shows this. When the partition is closed the seal in the 
first door section is triggered and in turn activates each following door sec- 
tion seal. They all reach the same level which is the highest point on the floor 
area. Any irregularity in floor contour will cause the rest of the panels to 
hang loosely thus affecting the rigidity of the entire partition. 


Visit ovr plant and tour its facilities * Write for fully detailed catalog 


TORJESEN, INC. 209-25th sT., BROOKLYN 32, N.Y.- TEL.: SOUTH 8-1020 


Affiliates: BAR-RAY PRODUCTS, INC. ¢ X-Ray Accessories and Radiation Protection ¢ CAPITAL CUBICLE CO., 


Over 50 representatives in key cities to serve you 


INC. © Hospital Cubicles and Track 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 370 
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MACOMBER V-PURLINS are the longest, lightest 
high strength joists you can specify or buy! 


. and they’re nailable for faster decking over! Complete 32-page 
V-PURLINS up to 120 feet long let you plan and build, at tee : 
minimal cost, the broad uninterrupted open spaces so desir- ¢ Properties, © Bridging 
able in today’s commercial, industrial and school buildings. ° ‘°*% les —* Decking, ete. 
V-PURLINS provide maximum lateral rigidity, plus the many 
design and construction economies of open web construction. : Please send me your V-PURLIN 
And, because they’re nailable, V-PURLINS help get your : Design Manual 
building under roof even faster. : 





NAME 





COMPANY 


MACOMBER MACOMBER POSITION 
- ‘the Too Past : ADDRESS 
CANTON 1, OHIO Ke 


* * SEE OUR CATALOG IN 
SWEET'S 














ZONE STATE 





ALLSPANS + V-LOK + V-PURLINS 
BOWSTRING TRUSSES + ROOF DECK + STRUCTURAL STEEL OR WRITE FOR COPY 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 343 





@ Four- Way R- W Folding Peuiiiens, 
Janesville, Wisconsin Senior High 
School. Architects: Law, Law, Potter and 
Nystrom. 


© R-W Movable Walls in the Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


e R-W Folding Partitions of a special sound 
retarding design in a Chicago TV Studio. 


FOR THE SUCCESSFUL 
FULFILLMENT OF YOUR 
DESIGN CONCEPT 


Modern, movable interior room di- 
viders provide an interesting and 

pi mt practical method for 
architects to design flexible room 
arrangements to meet a variety of 
needs. However, too often the excel- 
lent design concept falls apart in 
actual application because of the in- 
stallation of partitions that will divide 
space but do not eliminate sound inter- 
ference between areas. R-W Folding 
Partitions, the result of years oi re- 
search, engineering development and 
practical know-how, offer quality con- 
struction, trouble-free operation, 
rugged strength and excellent sound 
retarding qualities. Available in a 
type and size to meet your exact de- 
sign requirements, 

feo aa | 
mm ‘ GET THE FACTS 

REQUEST CATALOGS 600, 

601 AND 602, 





ilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“FOLDING PARTITION DIVISION” 
120 THIRD STREET ¢ AURORA, ILLINOIS 


ichards- 











For more information, circle No. 358 
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parochialism and concentrate on im- 
provement . of the breed to meet 
broader responsibilities. .. .” 


For Your Shelf 


Bookshelf item: New highway and 
bridge specifications for Federal proj- 
ects, a 371-page document (FP-61) 
sold for $2.25 by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. It 
updates the 1957 edition of Standard 
Specifications for Construction of 
Roads and Bridges for Federal High- 
way Projects. 


Getting Your Fix 


The Department of Justice’s drive 


| against bid-rigging and other pricing 
shenanigans is likely to veer into the | 
| least, had been won to favor the design 


area of construction materials, and 
very soon. (The recent indictment of 
six Washington-area building supply 
firms isn’t part of the current cam- 
paign, 
investigations). 

What’s been of increasing interest 
to Justice is the practice of “price 
leadership’’—particularly in the steel 
industry, where many steel companies 
traditionally wait for “Big Steel’ to 
set a price, then follow along. 


Who Filches from Me 
My Good Name... 


An engineer who argues that state 
licensing laws also permit him to call 
himself an architect has appealed a 
state-court conviction to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

The case (Docket No. 899) revolves 
around a phrase in the Maine state 
licensing law, which says 
licensed professional engineer “‘may do 
such architectural work as is incident- 
al to engineering work... .” 

Melvin W. Beck, of Waterville, Me., 
was charged (by the state board of 
architecture) because Beck displayed 
a sign in front of his office calling 
himself “Engineer and Architect.” A 
county court held Beck guilty, fined 
him $300, and the conviction was up- 
held on appeal to higher state courts. 


WASHINGTONIANA 


In Washington itself, there was plenty 
| of excitement about architectural mat- 
ters, ranging from a running battle 
over statues to plans for dozens of new 
structures of all kinds, a continuing 
argument over the F.D.R. Memorial, 
and the greatly increased costs of the 
city’s new Dulles airport. 
Controversial Interior Secretary 
| Udall—already embroiled in such dis- 
| cussions as whether or not the local 
| professional football team should em- 


| ploy Negroes—got 
| when he expressed views that were 


| tions: 
| sign and the National Sculpture So- 


| however 


but is based on long-standing | 
Chantilly, Va., 


that a | 


| made public for 


| mostly for 
| was proceeding in almost every suburb 
| on every side of the city. 





fight 


into another 


uncomplimentary toward the capital’s 
plethora of statuary of varying styles 


| and tastes. Despite attempts by Udall’s 
| office to ease the impact of the Secre- 
| tary’s comments, 


they had the effect 
of bringing in two august organiza- 
the National Academy of De- 


ciety. Gist of their advice: The Secre- 
tary should consult the Fine Arts 


| Commission in all matters pertaining 
| to civic art—that being the express 
desire of Congress. 


Discussions of the F.D.R. Memorial 
began to indicate support for the con- 


| troversial design selected some months 
| ago. 


A local newspaper’s poll of an 
11-member Congressional commission 
indicated that a slight majority, at 


One suggestion was favored 
: addition of a statue of the 
late President. 

As for the 


selected, 


new Dulles airport at 
new Federal Aviation 
Administrator Najeeb Halaby startled 
Congress with a statement that the 
15-square-mile airport would cost $175 
million to complete (instead of $85 
million), and that its opening would 
be delayed at least 18 months—well 


| into 1963 instead of mid-summer of 


Reasons, said Halaby, included 
management by previous FAA 


1962. 
poor 


| chiefs, and the unwillingness of air- 


lines to build their own hangars on 
leased land—necessitating construc- 
tion of such structures by the Govern- 
ment. A bad winter was also respon- 
sible for construction delays. 

As for buildings, Washington was 


| having a private (as well as Govern- 


mental) building boom all its own. 
No less than 10 major, privately 


| owned office buildings, with an aggre- 
| gate value of more than $40 million, 
| were under construction ; 
| structures (including the $22 million 


nine Federal 


stadium) were under way for a total 


| value of $234 million. 


In nearby Alexandria, plans were 
a $20-million hotel 
complex flanking the Potomac River, 
and construction of small plants, 
“scientific-type”’ industries, 


In a final note, Washington’s much- 


| criticized Redevelopment Land Agency 


announced it would seek the advice of 
architects in connection with selling 
and leasing land in the Southwest 
Redevelopment area. 

The agency, which is threatened 
with extinction through having its 
functions transferred to the District 
Commissioners, said it would set up 
an architectural ‘advisory board that 
would pass on designs. 
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FOAM SANDWICH PANELS FOR MODULAR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


HOMESTEAD, PA, A physical testing 
laboratory for U.S. Steel Corporation 
recently erected here by its American 
Bridge Division serves as a good 
example of economies inherent in 
modular steel construction utilizing 
panels of steel face sheets with a core 
of fire-retardant foamed plastic. 
The framework of the 21% story, 
200’ x 500’ laboratory is an assembly 
of tubular steel columns with open- 
web steel trusses and hot-rolled, light 
beam sections. This frame is enclosed 
with preassembled exterior wall pan- 
els of steel sheets with a foamed-in- 
place, polyurethane plastic core called 
“Hetrofoam.” In fabricating the wall 
modules, panels were placed in a mold 
and preheated for 15 minutes; filling 
with foam took place at 165 F. Fif- 
teen minutes after filling, the plastic 
was cured and the molds were opened. 


: 





Panels of steel sheets sandwiched with 
Hetrofoam are raised into position. 


The panels were finished with por- 
celain enamel on the exterior and 
baked enamel on the interior. Fin- 
ished panels are 2” thick, allowing 5 
per cent more floor space than would 
have been possible with equivalent 
masonry construction. Weight of the 
wall system—about 6 lb per sq ft 
—compares with conventional wall 
weight of from 80 to 100 lb per sq 
ft, contributing a substantial reduc- 
tion in foundation size and costs. Use 
of preassembled components acceler- 
ated building completion. 

Hetrofoam, in addition to assuring 
superior thermal insulation, provides 
a high degree of fire retardance. 
Other characteristics are rigidity and 
strong adhesive properties. Durez 
Plastics Div., Hooker Chemical Corp., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 100 
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Rustic Chemistry 


“Country Home” is a new carpet of 
Acrilan Acrylic fiber woven into a 
casual, provincial pattern reminiscent 
of country-made braid rugs. Available 
in six colors, the Acrilan fiber makes 
“Country Home” highly practical— 
resistant to stains and soiling and 
easy to clean with ordinary deter- 
gents. About $9.95 per sq yd from 
Firth Carpet Co., 295 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y 
On Free Data Card, Circle 101 


‘“‘Wood Bricks”’ Have 
Three Functions 


“Wood bricks” of Southern Pine per- 
form triple duty in two Texas pilot | 


exterior finish, structure, and 
Bricks are 


homes: 


interior finish. 


dried timber, and the 4” thickness is 
said to have the same insulation value 
as a 24” masonry wall. Four lengths 
are available: 20”, 10”, and, for cor- 


ners and tees, 1634” and 1354”. Holes | 





of kiln- | | 





brick; glues are used in between for 
additional strength. As each course is 
completed, small wood strips are in- 
serted in grooves in the vertical 
joints. Calking compound in the 
grooves makes tighter and more 
waterproof joints. Southwestern Set- 
tlement and Development Co., 229 N. 
Bowie St., Jasper, Texas. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 102 


Elegant Bench 


Tufted and welted calfskin covered 
foam-rubber cushion is elevated from 
its stainless-steel leg structure giving 
the bench virtuosity and a feeling of 
suspension. Bench shown, which is 8’ 
long x 33” wide ($867), is also made 
6’ x 24” and 10’ x 33”. Choice of 
leather colors is available. Also new 
are several cantilevered “Invisible” 
chairs, a sofa, and a bar stool, all of 
clear plastic on steel legs. Designed 
by Estelle and Erwine Laverne for 
Laverne, Inc., 160 East 57 St., New 


| York 22, N. Y. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 103 


Set Up Wireless Intercom 
In 10 Minutes 


Possible for the first time is a wireless 
intercom system that gives complete 
eight-channel privacy, yet requires 
no costly and cumbersome laying of 
cable. The units are simply plugged 
in; four separate conversations may 
then be carried on simultaneously. Au- 
tomatic volume control adjusts every 
message to the same volume regard- 
less of distance of the sending sta- 
tions, Another extra: new static elim- 


for two eight-penny nails are in each | inator to shut out unusual line noises. 


70 











Cabinets for “Select-O-Matic Port-O- 
Phone” are available in gray, with 
harmonizing front panel of silver, 
black, and blue. Feiler Engineering 
and Manufacturing Co., 8026 N. 
Monticello Ave., Skokie, IIl. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 104 





Look Ma, 
No Water, No Chemicals 


Unique method of human-waste dis- 
posal—a waterless, nonchemical toilet 
—is being manufactured, after re- 
search that began as far back as 1934. 
New “Destroilet’” transforms waste 
matter into odorless, invisible, harm- 
less water vapors and carbon dioxide. 
Plumbing as we know it today is not 
used. Septic tanks are no longer 
needed. The primary cause of water 
pollution is nullified. In operation, the 
Destroilet relies on gas as fuel to 
burn off waste matter at extremely 
high temperature. The combustion 
process is completely controlled with 
safety features as dependable as those 
found in standard automatic furnaces. 
Installation requirements, in addi- 
tion to the gas supply, consist of a 
110-v, AC electrical outlet and a flue 
to the outdoors that acts as outlet for 
the waste vapor. Since no water is re- 
quired, ready application is indicated 
in areas of water scarcity, as well as 
in homes, farms, camps, trailers. La- 
Mere Industries, Inc., Walworth Wisc. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 105 


“Going Down’’— 
Down in Weight, Too 


Revolutionary new step in elevator- 
cab design has reduced the weight of 
the car by approximately 30%. This 
weight reduction is made possible be- 
cause walls, doors, and roofs of the 
new cabs are constructed around a 
honeycomb core (manufactured by 
Hexcel Products Inc.). With its high 
strength-to-weight ratio, the honey- 
comb-sandwich core provides maxi- 
mum tensile strength and withstands 
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rough wear and abuse. The new cabs | 
| remains at the place of its last use. 


offer several advantages over stand- 


ard types, both in new construction | 


and in modernization: they weigh 
about 300 lb less, are easier to install, 
do not require additional counter- 
weighting or powerful machinery, and 
absorb noise and vibration more effi- 
ciently than the ordinary solid panel. 
Triumph Metal Products, Inc., 4144 
Park Ave., New York 57, N.Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 106 








Updated Trundle Bed 


Cube table 14” x 14” x 14” of care- 
fully matched walnut graining (retail 
about $79) and a trundle sofa of wal- 
nut in oil finish (32” x 76” x 26” high, 
in muslin about $435) are new pieces 
designed by Darrell Landrum, A.I.D., 
for Avard Inc., 353 East 62 St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 107 


Onward and Upward 
with the Computers 


New automatic-control system for ele- 
vators reduces average waiting time 
for passengers by as much as 30%, 
according to extensive tests made on 
its pilot installation at the Tishman 
Building, 666 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Heart of the ‘““Mark IV Selectomatic” 
is a highly refined computer, pro- 
gramed to handle an unlimited num- 
ber of varying traffic conditions, (Con- 
ventional systems are programed to 
serve a limited number of predeter- 
mined traffic patterns.) 

Thus, instead of the conventional 
system (cars being dispatched at reg- 
ular intervals to make the full trip to 
upper or lower terminal), Mark IV 
system dispatches cars only to meet a 
particular demand. Cars reverse at 
any floor if there is no demand beyond 
that floor; a car will travel down to 
answer an up-call, or up to answer a 





down-call; and when not needed, a car 


The electronic scanning device senses 
the total demand at any given moment 
and feeds this information to the com- 


puter, which sends the proper car to | 


answer a call. Mark IV Selectomatic 
is particularly suited to large build- 
ings with heavy and erratic traffic con- 
ditions, and heavy inter-floor traffic. 
It can be used in new buildings or as 
replacement of existing controls in old 
installations. It definitely replaces the 
“starter,” whose efforts at the lobby 
floor are no longer needed (or desired! ) 
with this system. Elevator Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 150 
Pacific Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 108 


Quarry Tile 
Now 5/16” Thin 


Natural-clay quarry tile has been per- 
fected to a new 5/16” thickness, re- 
sulting in less weight, 
freight, and greater ease of handing. 
In the past, quarry tile has required 
extra thickness (up to 2”), not for 
strength, but to minimize warpage 


and to maintain a uniform size in its | 
production. “Thinline Quarry 66” has | 
reduced the thickness with no sacrifice | 


in strength or uniformity. The tile is 


designed with “Self-Spaced” lugs on | 
mortar | 


the sides to assure 1/16” 
joints, rather than the wide joints 
that often detract from the appear- 
ance of quarry-tile 

Other new quarry-tile 





savings in | 


installations. | 
product is 








| kind, 


| “Contour 78” shape; both shapes are 
| available in a red or yellow earth 


tone. Royal Tile Manufacturing Co., 


| P.O. Box 7292 Sylvania Station, Fort 
| Worth, Texas. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 109 


Mirror, Mirror, 
on the Wall 


| New medicine cabinet shows trend in 


bathrooms toward more storage space 
combined with more luxury in appear- 
ance. Large recessed cabinet has slid- 
ing, mirrored doors; additional vanity 
mirrors are hinged at the sides to 
swing out to any angle. The F. H. 
Lawson Co., Evans and Whateley, 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 110 


Complete Hydronic System 
Saves Estimating Time 


“Hydro-Flo Pak,” a pre-planned, pre- 
engineered hydronic residential heat- 


| ing control and accessories package to 
| complement gas or oil-fired boilers in 
| sizes up to 90,000 Btu/hr reduces cost 
| estimating 
| quote on a complete hydronic system 


time by giving a single 
and cuts installation costs by pro- 
viding pre-engineered and pre-cut 
parts for shop installation. Manufac- 
turer’s Product Application Depart- 


| ment works with boiler manufacturers 
| to “develop the correct assembly of 


accessories for the package.” Included 
in the package are a booster pump, 
air control system, compression tank, 


| and choice of the proper relief or 


control 
| Div., Bell & Gossett Co., 8200 North 


valve. Market Development 


Austin Ave., Morton Grove, IIl. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 111 


Wall-Mounted Heat Pump 


New heat pump attaches directly to 
an outside wall, greatly reducing the 
cost of its installation. First of its 
the wall-mcunted heat pump 
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promises to bring a quiet, practical 
form of central air conditioning to the 
mass housing market. (The new unit 
is equally suited to a variety of other 
applications—apartments, motels, serv 
ice stations, light industry, etc.) Each 
unit serves a house of 1000 sq ft area; 
for larger homes, two units are used. 
The heat pumps may also be used in 
multistory dwellings, with unit 
serving each floor level; installation is 
possible from balcony, porch, or gar- 
age roof. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 


one 


3 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22. Pa. | 


On Free Data Card, Circle 112 


Private Paging 


Automatic and private paging can be 


obtained “‘for less than the cost of an | 


electric typewriter” with new “Loka- 
tor” system. Each person frequently 
paged is assigned a code number con- 
sisting of one, two, or three digits. 


72 
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Through a network of signals, the 
Lokator can feed, automatically or 
manually, sequences of selected code 
impulses. Since paging is coded, pri- 
vacy is assured. Electronic interlock 
prevents scrambling. The compact 
selector unit is generally installed at 
the telephone switchboard. By means 
of a universal bracket, unit can be 
conveniently swivel-mounted (as 
shown). Edwards Co., Inc., Norwalk, 
Conn. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 113 


Vinyl and Gypsum 
Meet in New Wallboard 


Gypsum wall paneling now has a vinyl- 
protected surface—for high style, 
medium price, and low maintenance. 
“Vinyl-Guard” is composed of %%” 
gypsum wallboard surfaced with a 
photographically reproduced wood- 
grain pattern that is protected with 


a clear film of vinyl plastic. The vinyl 
finish protects against scuffs and 
stains, gives over 100 times the abra- 
sion resistance of regular gypsum- 
grainboard products. Even though the 
core is fireproof gypsum rock, the 4’ x 
8’ panels can be easily sawed (or 
scored with a knife and snapped) to 
the desired size. Patterns available 
are Ermine Teak and Plank Pine. Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 114 


Variegated Vertical Blinds | 


Mexican-born textile designer, Matias 
Lozano, resourcefully combines a va- 
riety of materials in his new collec- 
tion of blinds and casements for win- 
dow walls. Wool, cotton, vinyl, glass 


and aluminum yarns, asbestos, lac- 
quered sticks, and aluminum rods are 
used in many of the ornamental 
weaves, which are reminiscent of 
leaded or stained glass. Vertical bands 
of unwoven wool yarns that are dyed 
in varying color values produce an 
apparent iridescence and color move- 








ment. The richly colored collection 
with complementary upholstery fab- 
rics is on view at Lozano-Fisher 
Studios, Inc., 64 East 55 St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 115 


Louvered Screen 
Sealed into Glass Unit 


New “Comfor-Lite” screens out direct 
rays of the sun, yet provides up to 
84% clear visibility. Unit consists of 
a louvered screen that is hermetically 
sealed between two panes of glass. 
The horizontal louvers are spaced 17 
to 23 to the inch and tilted at the 
required angle. Comfor-Lite keeps in- 
teriors 15% cooler, lowers air-condi- 
tioning loads. Amerada Glass Corp., 
3301 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, II. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 116 
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Accurate prismatic structure and lasting clarity of light- 
control lens are made possible by Pvexicias acrylic plastic. 


Control lenses molded of PLExiGLAS mounted in continuous rows in library of County of Sonoma school administration building, Santa Rosa, 
California. Architects: Steel & Van Dyke, Santa Rosa. 


Plexiglas...for lighting that stands out and stands up 


When lighting equipment includes control lenses 
molded of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic, the result is 
illumination of the highest quality. This is because 
PLEXIGLAS makes possible a precisely designed op- 
tical element that directs light to the area where it 
is required and, at the same time, minimizes the 
surface brightness of the lens as seen from nor- 
mal viewing angles. 


In addition, lenses of PLEXIGLAS remain free of dis- 
coloration even after years of exposure to fluores- 
cent light. They are strong and rigid yet light in 
weight, resulting in safety overhead and ease of 
maintenance. And the crystal clarity of PLEXIGLAS 
assures full utilization of light. 


Full details on the use of PLEXIGLAS as a lighting 
material are contained in our 40-page technical 
bulletin “PLExIGLAS for Lighting’. We will be 
glad to send you a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA S,PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill, Ontario 


PLEXIGLAS 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 361 
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HONEYCOMB CORE—a «first 


in the standard industry. Cut- 
away shows this new jet-age 
material—sandwiched, perman- 
ently bonded to both steel sur- 
faces. 


» Vision lights and glass panels 


in great variety. 


his Sano cponennicoseneetaaiioresioncc testi 


Standard preparation for the 
greatest variety of hardware 
... Standard cut out for cylin- 
drical, mortise, unit and inte- 
gra-locks . . . Your own choice 
of hardware, panic devices, con- 
cealed closures, trim and finish. 
Frames prepared for Universal 
Strike (ASA) to receive variety 
of locks. 


Louvres-four types available: 
Air Conditioning, Fixed Slat, 
Adjustable Slat, Stamped. 


Bonderized and prime painted. 
May be color matched with a 
durable baked enamel finish. A 
handsome wood grain finish also 
available. 


ass OT RELORAL 
engineered compo- \ F ne 
nents permit literal- \ ’ 
ly thousands of de- 


sign variations in 


“wea: gtandard METAL DOORS 


distributors through- 
out the U.S. can pre- 


pare these sidelight 
and transom frames a Nh Over 4,000 door types, styles and sizes 
for daily delivery. +. over 7,000 frame variations 


Now you can have complete versatility in standard metal doors . . . and 
frame variety to match. For Steelcraft offers the broadest line in the indus- 
try. Rugged, handsome doors—flush, exceptionally sound deadened, and 
with “billiard table” flatness due to their unique honeycomb core that tests 
prove to be superior to girder type construction. Quality at low cost, too— 
for Steelcraft’s standardization and modern-flow assembly make possible 
passed-on production economies. Get the full story today on why more and 
more architects specify Steelcraft. Valuable brochure on request. 


The Steelcraft Mfg. Company 
9017 Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati 42, Ohio 


Please send me the Steelcraft brochure on the most 


complete line of standard steel doors and frames in 
STE E LC RAF <<get 


THE STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ADDRESS 
cate ates don ta aes sissies ioc lab eiiaancailiailieaaesidsiii 





ecasdoen | | Seen 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 368 
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AIR/TEMPERATURE 


New Room Conditioners 


Four-color magazine on the 1961 “Air- 
temp” room air conditioners has been 
published. The magazine details ex- | 
clusive decorator panel and weather | 
seal, describes installation ease pos- 
sible with the new window-mount kit 
and telescopic sleeve, and lists specifi- 
cations for the 20 new models. One 
page of the 12-page booklet is devoted 
to an air-conditioner selection guide, 
which indicates capacity of room unit 
needed for rooms of various sizes. 
Write (enclosing 10¢) to: Advertising 





Dept., Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp., 
1600 Webster St., Dayton 4, Ohio. 


Steam-Heating Coils 


New booklet, 24 pages, gives applica- 
tion information on blast heating 


coils, distributing tube heating coils, | 


and dual-feed distributing tube coils. 
Photos and drawings show construc- 
tion details and installation proce- 
dures; piping diagrams 
high-pressure and low-pressure sys- 
tems. Several pages are devoted to 
performance characteristics—final air 
temperature and rate of condensation | 
—for the various types of coils. Dept. | 
T-448, Sturtevant Div., Westinghouse | 
Electric Corp., Hyde Park, Boston, | 
Mass. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 200 


Brick-Size Vents 
_in 18 Modular Sizes 


“C-S Cast Aluminum Brick Size 
Vents” are now available in an ex- 


panded line of 18 modular sizes, fixed | 


and operating. The rugged vents fit 
neatly into the exterior wall of stand- 
ard and jumbo brick, cinder and con- 
crete block. Vents do not rust, crack, 
or stain adjacent building materials. 
Aluminum screening is supplied un- 
less otherwise specified. Complete de- 
scriptive data and specifications are | 
presented in 4-page bulletin. Con- 
struction Specialties, Inc., 55 Winans 
Ave., Cranford, N.J. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 201 


Slide Rule Picks Outlet, 
Figures Air Flow 


New slide rule, the product of five 
years of research, permits quick and 
accurate determination of outlet size 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| available 


| perfect 


illustrate | 


| presented 
| These building materials are available 











and air-flow rate. During the develop- 
ment period, comprehensive data was 
compiled on outlets with discharge 
patterns of all types; correlation of 


this information provided the slide- | 


rule factors for all grilles and dif- 
fusers. With the slide rule, one can 
determine outlet and size based on 
space and noise 
Manufacturer claims it to be 
instrument” for designing 
balancing air-conditioning 
Instruction booklet, 24 pages, 


and 
tems. 


| gives details and examples for opera- 


$2.50) to: 
Waterloo, 


tion. Write (enclosing 
Titus Manufacturing Co., 
Iowa. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Shear Connections for 
Composite Construction 


Latest in a series of valuable short 
studies in structural are welding is 
Shear Connections for Composite Con- 
struction. Author of the 6-page paper 
is Omer W. Blodgett, Design Con- 
sultant. Paper discusses the purposes 
of shear connectors, their design and 


| detailing; tables give capacities and 
| other 


data. Bibliography of recent 
papers and articles is also provided. 
The Lincoln Electric Co., 22801 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 202 


Structural Clay Products 


A complete line of structural 
use in a variety of applications—is 


in new 24-page catalog. 


in many shapes, textures, and colors, 
meeting a variety of design require- 
ments. Highlighted in the catalog is 
ceramic glazed “Vitritile,” which is 





criteria. | 
“the | 


sys- | 


produced in 30 standard colors, 12 
| accent colors, and 2 vivid colors in 
| a variety of sizes. Natco Corp., 327 

Fifth Ave., Pittsburg 22, Pa. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 203 


Versatile Screen System 
for Interior, Exterior 


, 


| “Curtainscreen,” new system of inter- 
| locking components for screens and 

railings, is presented in attractive 
| 20-page booklet. Typical applications 
of the system are shown—in vision 





S 


Na! 
~ ; 
)* 
\Y 
\ 


- 


\ 

















screens, partition facing 
screens, railings, space dividers, solar 
screens and exterior space dividers. 
These designs offered only as 
samples of possible effects; countless 
other possibilities can be created with 
the flexible, adaptable components. De- 
tails are profusely provided. Julius 
Blum & Co., Inc., Carlstadt, N.J. 
On Free Data Card, Cirele 204 


screens, 


are 





clay | 
| products — for exterior and interior 


Curves in Concrete 


| The latest in PCA’s series on concrete 
| in architecture, Curvilinear Forms in 
Architecture, is devoted to the con- 
crete shell roof. An introductory essay 
by Architect Clovis B. Heimsath com- 





75 





Manufacturers’ Data 


pares the Pantheon with Nervi’s 
Olympic Sports Palace. Then follow 
discusions of the characteristics of 
shells 


double curvature shells, rotational and 
translational shells. Simple diagrams 


are presented here. Final section of | 
booklet in- | 


this handsome 28-page 
cludes photographs of recent outstand- 


ing examples. Portland Cement Assn., 


Grand Ave., Chicago 10, IIl. 
Data Card, Circle 205 


33 W. 
On Free 


bhi 


Expanded Metals 
in Architecture 


New 16-page Design 
limited, illustrates varied design pos- 
for decorative meshes, Fa- 
cades, sunshades, railing guards, 
fences, directional screens, room di- 
viders, and signs of expanded metal 
are shown, Full-scale photographs de- 
pict 4 in. ““Armorweave” and 1 in. 
“Cathedral” patterns, along 
other special styles. Additional data: 
fastening, framing, and 
Dept. 122, United States Gypsum Co., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

On Free Data Card, Cirele 206 


catalog, 


sibilities 


New Plastering Specs 


Several points in this comprehensive 


Recommended Specifications for Lath- 
] 


ing, Furring and Plastering were re- 
cently discussed by Harold J. Rosen in 
his “Specifications Clinic” 
1961 P/A). The 42-page specifications 
give extensive data on all 
lathing and plastering. Foreword 
states that no preferences are indi- 
cated among the materials and 


space geometry, single curva- | 
ture shells, barrel shells, folded plates, | 





Un- | 


with | 


finishing. | 


(APRIL | 


types of | 
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methods described; however, only 
those which are tried and proven are 
recommended. Clearly written and 
presented, this should be a valuable 
working reference. Contracting Plas- 
terers’ and Lathers’ International 
Assn., 622 Sheraton Bldg., 711 Four- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 207 


Masonry Anchoring 


Install It for Less, 8 pages, is a guide 
to the economic installation of a wide 
range of fixtures, from air-condition- 
ing equipment to window frames. 
Selection of the proper masonry an- 
chor and anchoring method is the key 
to reduced costs. Two tables sum- 
marize pertinent information, simpli- 
fying the selection of sizes and types 
of anchors. Another feature of booklet 
analyzes the total cost of masonry an- 
choring according to anchors, drills, 
and labor; user is shown how to com- 
pare anchors and methods for lowest 
installed cost. The Rawlplug Co., Inc., 
200 Petersville Rd., New Rochelle, 
N.Y. 

On Free Cirele 208 


Data Card, 


Laminated Wood Roofs 
for Industrial Building 


New catalog, 8 pages, is devoted en- 
tirely to laminated-wood roof systems 
for industrial construction. Important 
information on roof systems using 
various fabricated structural members 

laminated beams, arches, bowstring 
trusses, and tied arches—is spelled 
out in an easy-to-read table. Advan- 
tages of the systems are listed. Also 
included in booklet are photos of these 
products in recently built industrial 
buildings. Rileo Engineered Wood 
Products Div., Weyerhaeuser Co., 
W-817 First National Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

On Free Data Card, Cirele 209 


New Sheet Metal 


Various applications of “Hydro-T- 
Metal,” a new alloy of titanium, cop- 
per, and zine, are graphically presen- 
ted in 36-page brochure, The metal 
has the excellent corrosion resistance 
of zinc-rich alloys, as well as the struc- 
tural strength and stability of other 
nonferrous alloys. Booklet gives ex- 
tensive technical information—com- 
parison with other metals, fabricating 
techniques, economies, forms and 
sizes, procedures in working, sug- 
gested gages. Main portion of book, 





| 875 





| however, is devoted to large detail 
| drawings of flashing, gutters, gravel 
| stops, etc. Hydrometals, Inc., 405 Lex- 
| ington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 210 





SEALING TAPE 
(OPTIONAL) 


NON CONDUCTING 
NYLON NUT 


44” ALUMINUM 
STOVE BOLT 
PHILLIPS HEAD 


WEATHER SEAL 
ALUMINUM FACE 
NEOPRENE 
WASHER 





OUTSIDE 


JOINT ASSEMBLY 


Low-Cost, Insulating 
Curtain-Wall System 


Bulletin, 12 pages, presents ‘Condo- 
wall” and “Condo-lux”—new low-cost, 
insulating curtain-wall system. Condo- 
wall is a fully prefabricated double- 
wall panel with aluminum or steel 
skins and a glass-fiber-and-air insulat- 
ing core. Translucent Condo-lux is a 
factory fabricated, double-wall insu- 


| lating panel with glass-fiber-reinforced 
| skins. It is designed to be used with 
| Condo-wall, in place of sash, or in con- 
| junction 
| tables of availabilities, typical details, 


with sash. Bulletin gives 
and specifications. Dresser-Ideco Co., 
Michigan Ave., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

On Free 


Data Card, Cirele 211 


DOORS/WINDOWS 


Glare-Reducing Glasses 


| Revised folder, How to Reduce Glare, 
| Brightnesss and Solar Heat, 6 pages, 


is now available. Data is presented 
on manufacturer’s heat-absorbing and 


| “Parallel-O-Grey” glasses, both plate 


and insulating. Special sections of the 
folder deal concisely with uses, in- 
stallation suggestions, maximum sizes, 
characteristics, and suggested specifi- 
cations. Heat and light transmission 
values are given. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., 811 Madison Ave., Toledo 
1, Ohio. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 212 


Steel Panels Cut Noise 
in New Folding Door 


New “Soundmaster 240” folding door, 
with twin walls of steel that “form 
the most efficient and durable sound- 
barrier ever put into a folding parti- 
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NEWS from Dow Corning 


This Brick 





— 
— 


STORY OLOSMOBILE, INC., LANSING, M FREEMAN AND SMITH, AIA-ARCHITECTS 


Reduces Staining, Efflorescence 


This new auto showroom is truly a showplace — and will 
be for decades to come. Why? Because the architects 
specified brick protected with Silaneal®, the factory- 
applied sodium siliconate treatment that helps brick repel 
water . . . prevents unsightly discoloration due to rain, 


dirt and efflorescence. 


How Silaneal Protects Beauty 

The chief cause of brick discoloration is water that carries 
soil. soot and other dirt into the brick . . . actually embeds 
the dirt in brick surfaces. Once inside, water also leaches 
salts out of the brick, forming efflorescence. But Silaneal 
treatment controls the absorption rate of high suction 
brick. Result: brick turns back water, keeps dirt 
outside where surface discoloration is rain-washed away. 
And when water cannot penetrate, ugly efflorescence 


is minimized. 


How Silaneal Improves Construction 

When high suction rate brick is placed on fresh mortar 
it immediately sucks considerable water out of the mortar. 
Thus, the mortar dries too quickly and shrinks, leaving a 


keeps brick clean 
be LS th AB APL MEE LES 
EA 


ee 
iSILAN EAL) 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 323 


hairline crack at the interface of mortar and brick. But 
by treating bedding surfaces with Silaneal, suction rate 
is controlled; proper mortar hydration is permitted; 
shrinkage and cracks are eliminated; a stronger bond 
results: water leakage through the finished wall is re- 
duced. Clean-up seldom requires more than just simple 
brushing. And maintenance is minimized because mortar 


does not crumble. 


If you want more information on this new aid to con- 


structing better brick buildings including a list of 
leading brick manufacturers now supplying Silaneal- 


treated brick write Dow Corning, Department 6819 


NOTE: There are several brick manufacturers who pro- 
duce brick having low suction which already perform 
similar to a Silaneal-treated brick. Little improvement 
in efflorescence control and reduction of dirt pickup 
could be accomplished by treating this type of brick 
with Silaneal. Silaneal treatment would not improve the 


laying properties of this type of brick. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 








Manufacturers’ Data 
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| dividers, 


| tain 
| Construction of laminated glass can 
be varied to obtain additional benefits | 


are bonded permanently under heat 


and pressure to produce a clear, re- |! 
silient, and shatter-resistant glazing | 


material. The glass, similar to that 


used in automobile windows, is recom- | 
mended for use in partitions, room | 
decorative | 


doors, windows, 
panels, shower stalls, skylights, cur- 
walls, railings, and spandrels. 


| of light and sun control, noise reduc- 


tion,” is presented in 4-page bulletin. | 
Large photograph points to partition’s | 
construction advantages — air-release | 
vents to guarantee easy operation, | 
sealer strips at top and 
both sides, and a total of 12 separate | 
layers of material for sound absorp- 
tion. Tests certified by Geiger & 
Hamme Laboratories indicate a sound | 
reduction of 41.8 db, which means | 
that complete privacy from the sound 
of normal speech is assured. Modern- 
fold, New Castle Products, Inc., Box 
353, New Castle, Ind. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 213 


bottom of | 


New Sliding Door Has 
Jump-Proof Screens 


Revolutionary sill of new “El Patio” 
and “El Patio Del Norte” aluminum 
sliding doors is described in 6-page 
folder. The new sill, on both single 
and double glazed units, for the first 


| strument 





time provides a screen-track lock and 
jump-proof screens. In addition, the 
sill is engineered to eliminate drain- | 
age problems. The Heller Co., P.O. 
30x 4512, Houston 13, Texas. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 214 





Laminated Glass 


Methods and materials for installing | 
laminated architectural glass are de- | 
scribed in 8-page folder. In its sim- | 
plest form, laminated architectural | 
glass consists of a layer of polyvinyl] 
butyral plastic sandwiched between | 
two sheets of glass. These elements | 


tion, and decorative effect. Dept. HH, 

Plastics Div., Monsanto Chemical Co., 

600 Monsanto Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 215 


Windows for 
Radiation Shielding 


Bulletin, 16 pages, describes products 
used for radiation-shielding windows 
in radioactivity hotcells, X-ray ther- 


apy rooms, and cobalt-irradiation cells. | 


Background information on how these 
types of glasses function is clearly 
presented. “Hi-D Glass” is the only 
American 6.2 density lead glass (75% 
lead metal) having the following 
unique properties: will not etch from 


| atmospheric moisture, will not cause 
| angular distortion, and reflects only 


1.4% of visible light. Penberthy In- 
Co., 6701 Maynard Ave., 
Seattle 8, Wash. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 216 





Aluminum Windows 
with Insulated Frame 


Catalog, 20 pages, presents aluminum 


windows, sliding glass doors, and wall 
panels complete with dimensional 


| data, details, and specifications. “TM” 


windows have unique two-piece frame 
construtcion that reduces conductivity 
and protects against condensation on 
the inside, A number of the window 
models can be double glazed, eliminat- 
ing the need for storm panels, An- 
other feature: sash is easily remov- 
able from the inside, offering complete 


| series 
| fluorescent fixtures is now available. 


| tion 





| and convenient cleaning. Titan Metals 


Co., P.O. Box 144, Pottsville, Pa. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 217 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Shallow Fluorescents 


A 28-page brochure on “Contempo” 
of shallow, surface-mounted 


The series includes squares and 
rectangles with a wide choice of 
light-control media. Finger-actuated, 


| spring-loaded latches are recessed into 


the frame; no projecting elements or 
hinges are visible. Comprehensive 
data includes specifications, construc- 
features, installation methods, 
mounting dimensions, cost-comparison 
chart, and “luminarea_ estimator.” 
Globe Illumination Co., 2121 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 218 





Basic Requirements of 
Service-Entrance Devices 


New bulletin, 6 pages, details the 
operating and safety requirements of 
service-entrance equipment. Entitled 
Facts You Should Know About Serv- 
ice-Entrance Equipment, it covers the 
three basic aspects of the service- 
entrance function — current-carrying 
efficiency (including heat rise at con- 
tacts), manual switching facility 
(under adverse conditions that in- 
clude overloads), and speed and capac- 
ity of short-circuit interruption. Bul- 
letin also includes a_ step-by-step 
description, with illustrations, of the 
operation of manufacturer’s bolted- 
pressure switch. Dept. 37, Pringle 
Electrical Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
1900 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 219 








National Award for 
Floodlighting Bulletin 


Area Floodlighting Made Easy has 
received an award in the 1961 nation- 
wide competition of technical and pro- 
duct literature, sponsored by the Con- 
sulting Engineers Council and the 
Producers’ Council. The brochure, 16 
pages, gives quick reference guides 
for selecting floodlights of various 
types, and for determining the num- 
ber of floodlights needed. Footcandle 
charts and installation diagrams are 
included. Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 
Lee. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 220 
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time is money m incor saves you time = 


° By using precast, prestressed thin-shell barrel arches of 
roof construction lightweight concrete, Tacoma’s Concrete Technology Corpo- 
ration was able to roof its new plant at the money-saving 


barrels along at _ 
rate of 4200 sq ft per day. 

4200 Sq ft per day Incor 24-hour cement played a substantial part in this success 
story—its use in all prestressed girders, beams and slabs 
made possible the most efficient use of manpower and 
casting equipment. Joints, too, cured overnight...supporting 

trusses were stripped off the following morning. 


Incor saves you time and money whether you're building a 
roof...a floor...or the structure in between. Estimate your 
next job with Incor—and have time and profit on your side. 


AMERICA'S FIRST HIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ee 


osm 


chnology Corporation, Ta 
son, Birkeland & Ander 


n and erection by the owner. 
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ELASTOMERIC | 
BUTYL CAULK | 
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‘Available in Gun 
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Buik Containers for Troweling 


...an all-purpose single 
component sealant. 


Sealtight Elastomeric Caulk is a new 
single-component sealer that offers most 
of the important qualities of the more 
costly two-component polysulfide seal- 
ants plus many additional advantages. It 
is an all-purpose sealant that can be used 
on any reasonably clean surface—porous 
or non-porous. It is a premixed single 
component material ready for use with 
no on-the-job preparation. Sealtight 
Elastomeric Caulk is ideal for sealing cur- 
tain wall joints, tuck pointing masonry, 
caulking concrete, channel glazing, and 
general caulking purposes. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


= Single-component, premixed ready for 
use. 

® Offers indefinite storage life. 

® Non-bleeding and non-staining ...does 
not require a primer. 

a Virtually unaffected by freeze-thaw 
cycles. 

® Resistant to ozone and ultra violet 
exposure. 

® Dries tack-free in 4 to 6 hours... cures 
in 30 to 60 days. 

@ Available in four colors: white, natural, 
grey, and aluminum. 

@ Fibre tube features no-flow device. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


R. MEADOWS, INC. 


9 KIMBALL ST. ¢ ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
For more information, circie No. 348 


80 


Ornamental Chandeliers 
with Built-In Sound 


New “Audio-Lite” ornamental chan- 
deliers with built-in sound sources 
are presented in 16-page brochure. 
The fixtures are designed to solve both 
the acoustical problems of high ceil- 
ings and the aesthetic problems of 
illuminating churches and other spe- 
cial interiors. Over 30 Audio-Lites in 
traditional and contemporary design 
are presented. Soundolier Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., 9380 Watson Industrial 
Park, St. Louis 26, Mo. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 221 





IES Guide to 
Residential Lighting 


Lighting—Keyed to Today’s Home, 88 
pages, is a comprehensive guide to 
residential lighting. Illustrated with 
more than 250 photos, drawings, and 
construction details, the booklet covers 
a multitude of lighting problems and 
solutions. Chapter titles include: ar- 
chitectural lighting, ceiling and wall 
fixtures, lighted interiors, outdoor liv- 
ing and gardens, dimmers for light 
control, interior design characteris- 
ties, lighting for decorative accent. 
Write (enclosing $1.50) to Publica- 
tions Office, Illuminating Engineering 
Society, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, 
N.Y. 





FINISHERS/PROTECTORS 


Color by Ketcham 


Three new books, 16 pages each, show 
color schemes by Howard Ketcham, 
one of the nation’s leading authorities 
on color. His recommended color 
schemes cover all areas of the school, 
the hospital, and the factory. Paint 
swatches are included in each booklet. 
Write (enclosing 65¢ for each book) 
to: The O’Brien Corp., 2001 W. 
Washington Ave., South Bend 21, Ind. 





Roof Coating 
Repairs and Resurfaces 


New catalog bulletin, 4 pages, de- 
scribes “Emulsi-Glass,” a glass-rein- 
forced roof coating. According to 
bulletin, this coating repairs and re- 
surfaces roof decks that are weathered 
to the point where ordinary roof coat- 
ing cannot asssure complete protec- 
tion. Emulsi-Glass coating consists of 
a spun-glass mat in roll form, plus a 


| anew concept in 


Siow melting 


for asphalt or concrete 
walks, steps, driveways 





\S 
vith CHROMALOX | 


electric SHOW: Hal 


NY} 


Now clear snow and ice from all asphalt, 
macadam and concrete surfaces with 
Chromalox Tubular Thermwire Snow- 
Bar—new metal-sheathed defrosting ele- 
ments rugged enough to withstand the 
over 300° F. pouring temperature of hot- 
pack asphalt. Either preformed heat 
patterns or soft-annealed coils available 
for easy adaptability to any residential, 
commercial, farm or industrial use. 
Economy is yours from original cost 
(less than any known snow melting de- 
vice) to operating cost (as low as 15¢ per 
hour for clearing wheel tracks on a 50- 
foot driveway!) And there is no mainte- 
nance! Write for Data Sheet 
M60103 for full specifications |*- = 
and name of nearest dealer. ay 


wa WMA 
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ELECTRIC HEAT 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 
7748 Thomas Bovievard, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





For more information, circle No. 378 





@ Order and rhythm and attention to detail create the 


interesting facade of this Cincinnati bank building... 


handsome addition to the suburban community it 
serves. The crisp handling that gives character to the 
facade is only one aspect of the scrupulous attention 


to detail which marks the entire structure. Like so many 


modern buildings it is served by Dover (formerly 
Shepard) Elevators, which are built with patient atten- 
tion to detail to insure dependable vertical transporta- 
tion. Dover’s new Model GDF-25 (above) is a medium 


duty geared hoisting machine with many advanced 
features. It is ideal for apartments, clinics, motels, small 
offices, banks and similar buildings. For complete infor- 
mation see Sweet’s Files or write Dover Corporation, 


Elevator Division, 1132 Kansas, Memphis 2, Tennessee, 
For more intormat:io circle No. 322 
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DOVER ELEVATORS 





Fine elevator rimee IS6l 


Manufacturers’ Data 


special liquid emulsion. These weld to- 
gether into a completely new roof sur- 
face that is tough, elastic, and highly 
weather resistant. Weight of the sur- 
that of a comparable 
3arley-Earhart Corp., 


face is only 

felt covering 

Portland, Mich 
On Free Data 


Card, Circle 222 


Primer on Primers 


Brochure on “Syncron” metal primers, 
basic information 
in general—their essential 
characteristics, the importance of good 


S pages, prov ides 


on primers 


surface preparation, and the relation 
ship of surface preparation to their 
selection. In following pages are the 
manufacturer’s products, shown in 
vivid swatches and described in tabu- 
lar form. M. J. Merkin Paint Co., Inc., 
1441 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 


On Free Data Card, Circle 223 


Tests on Exterior Paint 


Progress Report #7, 64 pages, gives 
detailed information on the results of 
a seven-year study of exterior paints 
made with “Rhoplex AC-33,” a 100% 
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acrylic resin emulsion. Tables show 
formulations and test results on ap- 
plications in various climates. Sub- 
strates include wood (both new and 
previously painted), asbestos-cement 
shingles, stucco, cinder block, concrete 
and brick. Rohm & Haas Co., 222 West 
Washington Sq.,: Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 224 


INSULATION 


Heat, Cool, Absorb Sound 
All in One Ceiling 


Bulletin, 4 pages, describes ‘“Sana- 
coustic HCS” system, which heats, 
cools, and absorbs sound all from one 
ceiling. Heating and cooling are radi- 
ant, warming or cooling surfaces 
rather than air for year-round com- 
fort without drafts. The acoustical 
blanket above the perforated-metal 
ceiling absorbs up to 90% of the 
sound striking it. With the HCS sys- 
tem, there are considerable savings in 
floor area and floor height of build- 
ings, in fuel, and in power. Brochure 


also describes design features, per- 


formance, and _ installation. Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40 St., New York 16, 
N.Y. 

On Free 


Data Card, Cirele 225 


Insulated Masonry Walls 


The economics of insulating brick- 
cavity or concrete-block walls with a 
water-repellent masonry fill are de- 
scribed in new 4-page_ brochure. 
Tables provide information on the 
thermal efficiency and heat transmis- 
sion of various types of walls. Bro- 

Continued on page 86 





_ GRILLES 


(Send for Grille Catalog) 


lilustrations shown 
in reduced size 


Harrington & King has been serving arch- 
itects for 75 years with a wide selection of 
classic and modern designs in grilles and 


decorative materials 


Heck 


Perforated 
Uva ea ana: 


MATERIALS 


(Send for Catalog 75) 


MORTAR JOINT 


THE BEST»;REINFORCING 


see our catalog in 


or write tor copy 





H & K grilles are furnished in accord- 


ance with your specifications. . 


if 


and in the finish desired 


ae 
[aie 


inspected before shipment 


architects 
ways 
materials, depend on H & K! 


{Pos if 


| eg | eg | 
1) me 


eS |S | ig | 


Harrington & 
PERFORATING CO. 


Chicago Office and Warehouse 
5675 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, lil “ bert 


For more information 


H & K decorative patterns, from avast 
selection of existing dies, are serving 
in many new and unusual 
If your plans call for perforated 


turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 330 


in prac- 
tically any type and gauge of metal... 

. pe 
Perforations — 
are clean and burr-free, margins are in 
alignment, and each grille is leveled and —_ il =—_ 











il 

















FIND NEAREST 


Hek AGENT 
Yellow Pages’ 


COSTS SO LITTLE... 


(and does so much) 


NOTHING 


. will cause more unfavor- 
able comment than unsightly 
cracks in a finished structure. 
Yet these cracks can be prevented 
so easily through the proper use 
of mortar joint reinforcing. Thus 
preserving the beauty and value 
of the building. 


SO—Use reinforcing . . .and use the 


best—WAL-LOK. 


Grade for Grade and dollar for 
dollar, WAL-LOK puts more steel 
IN THE MORTAR where it counts 
—19.2% more than competitive 
products. SUPER-STANDARD 
Grade has 8 ga. Siderods 
rather than the 9 ga. used 
by others and it’s the 
Siderods that end up in 

the mortar. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE AND NAME OF DISTRIBUTOR NEAREST YOU. 


“SS 

a 
° Listed Under 
ing “Grilles” 


INC. 


New York Office and Warehouse 


Dept. PA, New York 


WAL-LOK 


DIV. OF LENAWEE PEERLESS, INC. 
1411 E. MICHIGAN, ADRIAN, MICH. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 385 
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MAHON 
M-FLOORS 
MEAN 


architectural 
advantages 


Mi FUNCTIONAL STRENGTH 
Mi SPEEDY ERECTION 
MB EXTRA-CAPACITY CELLS... 
PLUS M Artist's rendering of new facility 
ahon 3-in. beam depth for steel company. M-Floors permit 
M-Floors, during erection in quick...and flexible... electrical 


EASY LOW-COST FIREPROOFING eastern Pennsylvania project. wiring of the facility. Architects: 


General Contractor: McKim, Mead & White, New York 
McCloskey, Inc., Phila. 


| +) “ 
Ny wie jalan *  leteleace amale 4 dee T Lee es sonm | 


Th joa eon 


« al 


* Architects and engineers appreciate the proven advantages 
of Mahon M-Floors—application-designed for today’s projects 
Sectional view and tomorrow's demands. M-Floors are lightweight, 
of typical M-Floor 
construction used ‘flat plate high-strength steel cellular sections, in depths, spans, gages, 
down’ to offer a ready surface and types to economically meet most criteria. They provide 
for spray-on fireproofing. : 
an ideal steel sub-floor for any kind of floor covering and 
have a high raceway capacity for the efficient electrical 
servicing of every square foot of floor space. Used 
flat-plate down, Mahon M-Floors permit full-depth concrete 
fill for maximum structural strength at supports, at the same 
time offer an even surface for easy and effective low-cost 
spray-on fireproofing. Find out what versatile M-Floors from 
Mahon can do for you... your designs. . . your budgets, 
Write for technical Catalog M-61 or see Sweet's Files. 


other Mahon building products e Aluminum or Steel Curtain Wall e Metalclad Fire Walls e Rolling Steel Doors « Long-Span 
M-Deck e Steel Roof Deck e Acoustical Metal Walls, Partitions and Roof Deck Mahon construction services e Structural 
Steel—fabrication and erection e Steel Fabrication—Weldments e Geodesic Domes—fabrication and erection, 


SPEEDING AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION WITH METAL BUILDING THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 
PRODUCTS, FABRICATED EQUIPMENT AND ERECTION SERVICES DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants— 
Detroit, Michigan and Torrance, California 


Sales-Engineering Offices in Detroit, New York, 
Chicago, Torrance and San Francisco 


Representatives in all principal cities 


MAHON 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 392 





Luck rides this horse- 
shoe! (Actually, trotter and 
pacer horseshoes!) When the 
owner of a racy Gardena, Cal. 
nightclub called on Magee for a 
custom-designed commercial 
carpet, we created the horseshoe 
motif. The payoff...four other 
club owners were so impressed, 
they, too, called on Magee for 
carpet! No extra charge, of 
course, for Magee's Commer- 
cial Carpet Design Service. 

To get it, wire or write, 

Ve 
Nagee 


COMMERCIAL CARPETS 


THE MAGEE CARPET COMPANY, 295 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 344 
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WORLD-WIDE! 


6k Salil” 


% 


~~ A ? 


NEW 


‘ Tia. the Andes : 


HOTEL QUITO 


QUITO, ECUADOR, S.A. 


20 D-H FLOOR/CEILING-MOUNTED 
PUBLIC SPACE AIR HANDLERS 


CREDITS: ARCHITECT: Charles F. McKirahan, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. AIR CONDITIONING CONTRACTOR: Josueth Gon- 
zalez, Quito, Ecuador. D-H INTERNATIONAL SALES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: Climate Control International, Inc., Los Angeles 


Send for Brochure CSHV 312.07 


drayer -hans On 


DIVISION OF 


HI-PRESS AIR CONDITIONING OF AMERICA, INC. 
3301 Medford Street, Los Angeles 63, California 
(Cable: Cliconi, Los Angeles) 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 386 
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: HOW WEYERHAEUSER SERVES THE eaten, 


SET SSSSHSEHEHSEHESSHEHEHESHEESE EES ETE EEE EHEEE EEE eaeeee 





If you’re thinking 
of wood and fire safety... read this! 


Roddis genuine hardwood plywood paneling is beautiful and durable . . . and is 
now available in a new form that gives you maximum fire safety too. It’s 
Roddis fire-retardant hardwood plywood paneling. 


You can select from a variety of fire-retardant treated constructions .. . 
lumber core, veneer core or new Timblend core—prefinished, if desired. All are 
labeled and listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories . . . all are manufactured to 
meet Federal Specifications SS-A-118b (Class B) . . . and all meet or exceed 
most building requirements. For complete information see Sweets, or write to 
Weyerhaeuser Company, Roddis Division, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Why not design a “‘fire-safe” room . . . in wood. It can be 
done! With Roddis fire-retardant prefinished paneling, 
famous Roddis Fire Doors. Even the furniture can be 
built of Roddis fire-retardant hardwood plywood. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 
Roddis Division 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 











For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 360 











Manufacturers’ Data 


Continued from page 82 


chure discusses installation costs, sav- | 
ings in heating and air-conditioning, 
and return on investment. Dept. MF- 
45, Zonolite Co., 135 S. La Salle St., | 


Chicago 3, Ill. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 226 


SANITATION/PLUMBING 


Toilet Partition Glamor 


Design Studies, 8 pages, contains full- 
color sketches of unusual and delight- 
ful toilet-partition installations. Both 


ceiling-hung and floor-supported types | 


are used. The ideas suggest some 
novel layouts and decorative effects. 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., 1701 
Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 227 


Scald-Proof Shower Valve 


Constant water temperature at all 
times is assured with new “Tempera 
Valve.” The valve is a balancing-line 
valve, not a water mixer, and is oper- 
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| length is 3%”, height is 314%”. Instal- 
lation, in either new or existing con- 


struction, is simple and inexpensive. 
Independent tests have shown that 
water temperature remains within one 


| degree of its setting despite extreme 
| changes in water pressure. Brochure, 


4 pages, gives full details. Tempera 


| Corp., 4035 N. Interstate Ave., Port- 


land 17, Ore. 





Group Showers 
and Washfountains 


New Directions in Contemporary 
Washroom Design, 4 pages, includes 
data on group washing and showering 
equipment. The various models are 
depicted and described; full dimen- 
sional data is given. A composite table 
shows minimum practical clearances 


| for group washfountain equipment. 


Bradley Washfountain, 2203 W. Mich- 
igan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 229 





SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Dormitory Wardrobes 


Wardrobes for Residence Halls, 8 


| pages, contains sketches of some out- 


standing installations for colleges and 
institutions. An additional 6 sheets, 
provided in an insert pocket, give 
traceable details of each design—scale 
elevations and construction sections. 
A specifications guide covers species 


ated by water pressure. Its over-all On Free Data Card, Circle 228 


Continued on page 90 





GUARDIAN 


1500 WATT 


Or cz /thiies 


FLOODLIGHT 
with performance-proved 
efficiency 
i 


—— 
—_ 
for all outdoor applications 
where high intensity and positive 
light pattern control are required 
WRITE TODAY FOR THE 1500 QUARTZ/LITE BULLETIN, ADDRESS DEPT. R 


ea Guardian Light Company 


\ 
Oearine SOO NORTH BLVD. ~- OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
isso Representatives in All Principal Cities 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 329 








A Classic— 
completely revised! 


ITS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


by Mario Dal Fabbro , 


‘REVISED EDITION 


To this classic book has been added more than 600 draw- 
ings and 60 photographs! It is packed with original 
designs by international designers such as Eames, Pauli, 
Saarinen, Breuer, McCobb and others, that can provide 
you with a wealth of new furniture ideas to solve any of 
your design problems. Only $6.95 


10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION — Use this ad as a coupon 


Please send me a copy of the New Revised Edition of MODERN 
FURNITURE. If after 10 days I am not completely delighted I may return 
the book and owe nothing. Otherwise you will bill be at the regular 
retail price of $6.95 plus postage. 





Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
Save Money. Include check or money order (no cash please). We pay 
postage. Add 3% sales tax fer N.Y.C. orders. Dept. .M-850 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 
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CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA R. NURNBERGER, ARCHITECT 


ROOFLINE, 
HEAVENWARD: 
SHINGLE IN ACCORD 





THE BIRD KING-TAB ARCHITECT® 
CONFORMS PERFECTLY WITH THE FLIGHT 
LINE OF A MODERN CHURCH ROOF 


Reaching up to the heavens, the soaring lines of this unusual roof 
are magnificently expressed in the purity of Polar White Bird 
King-Tab Architect Shingles. In such a commanding expanse of roof 
these features of the Architect are vital: : ae 
Conformity with Design achieved by the Architect's 18” King- [rchitect Shingles 
Tabs — 50% less vertical lines accentuate the horizontal. 


Uniformity of Surfacing in even distribution of jumbo color 
granules controlled in manufacture — no unsightly application on See Specifications in SWEETS FILE Bio Be 
' 
site. 
OR WRITE BIRD & SON, INC¢ 


Greater Safety, Triple Protection: 300 Ibs. per square, thick BOX PA-71, EAST WALPOLE, MASS 
CHARLESTON, S. ¢ « SHREVEPORT, LA 


as standard slate; 3 full layers at every point, with 5” exposure. CHICAGO. ILI 
Flatter roofs, pitched as low as 2” in12”, use it with complete safety. 


MOISTURE ANDTERMITES A PROBLEM? Write for details on Bird Termite Prevention System and Vapor Barrier. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 315 
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Installation in Jamestown General Hospital, Jamestown, 
New York. Specifications prepared by Beck and Tinkham, 
Architects, Fourth and Pine Streets, Jamestown, N. Y. 





Bally pre-fab walk-ins 
all-metal coolers and freezers 


Sectional construction! Expandable 
any time! Costs less than built-ins!* 
Newest concept in refrigeration storage 
makes construction of ‘‘built-ins’’ on the 
job obsolete. Precision made pre-fab sec- 
tions permit installation anywhere, any 
size, any shape. Easy to increase in size or 
disassemble for relocation. Aluminum or 
galvanized steel are standard finishes. 
Stainless Steel and acid-resistant Porcelain 
also available. All finishes remain sanitary 
... odor-free . . . rodent and vermin proof. 





Free architect’s fact file... 

The same engineering know-how that goes ineiuatins guide for specification 

. writers . . . 16-page Walk-In book 
into the manufacture of world-famous _. . portfolio of 48 installation 
Rocker-Glo switches, makes Turnlok wiring drawings and specifications. Also 
devices supreme in their field, too. On heavy included is a Walk-In description 
duty devices or residential, the P&S mark is form to request plans and spec- 


your guarantee of the best your money can buy. ifications from Bally engineers 
for individual installations. Write 


For free information about Turnlok | on your company letterhead to 
and Rocker-Glo | Department PA. 
Write Dept. PA 761 


LC) 
PERFORMANCE 
SPECIFIED 


PASS & SEYMOUR, INC. Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. 
SYRACUSE 9, NEW YORK Bally, Pennsylvania 


@0 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 1440 N. Pulaski Rd, Chicago 5], iil, 


See Sweet's File section 26a/Ba. 





*Based on cost scales in Metropolitan areas. 


® 


in Canada: Renfrew Electric Co., Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 353 For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 379 
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IT’S WHAT you cant SEE 


WHEN YOU SPECIFY FLOOR TREATMENTS you demand visible proof of perform- 
ance—approvals, recommendations by Flooring Manufacturers, Contractors and their 
Associations—U/L proof of liability protection—and field service by manufacturer's 


representatives. 


For over half a century the invisible in- 
gredient—Hillyard experience—has cre- 
ated highest performance standards. End- 
less research in techniques of manufacture, 
researching raw materials, finalizing for- 
mulations, timely raw material buying in 
world markets, continual testing and pre- 
cise laboratory controls guarantee you 
uniform high quality products. 


The first trademark-registered drum de- 
sign in our industry—the blue and white 


checkerboard container—for generations 
has protected users with the promise— 
“You Know it's Right if it Comes in the 
Checkerboard Drum.” 


The final step—service in the field. Over 
170 Hillyard trained “Maintaineers” serve 
as architect consultants and job captains 
—work with owners to prescribe mainte- 
nance—train the custodian. There’s one 
near you— "On Your Staff— Not Your 
Payroll.” 


You'll see the difference when you specify Hillyard 


On America’s most Successful floors the Difference is 


4 


IN rom 
RCHITECTURAL 


\_ ead 


Write for Free 
Hillyard A.1.A. 
Files. Practi- 
cal treating 
guides, one for 
each type of 
flooring. 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 333 


WRITE 


HILLYARD 


ST. JOSEPH, MO, 
DEP:. A-4 
Passaic, Nw. 


San Jose, Calif, 


Since 1907 


Branches & Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal 
Cities 
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Manufacturers’ Data 


Continued from page 86 


selection, recommended joinery tech- 
niques, door construction, hardware, 
assembly, and sanding. Architectural 
Woodwork Institute, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 230 


Come On In— 
The Water’s Fine 


1961 pool catalog, entitled Key to the 
Perfect Swimming Pool, contains 36 
pages of valuable information on pool 
maintenance, as well as descriptions 
of more than 450 items needed for the 
well-equipped pool. Methods of paint- 


ing, cleaning, vacuuming, and skim- 


ming are described. Seasonal pool 
care, such as opening and closing and 
safety measures, is also mentioned. 


Chemical treatment, algae control, and | 


testing are discussed. The products 
and accessories include all equipment 


for pool safety, cleanliness, beauty, | 
fun. Check lists give minimum | 


and 
recommended equipment needed to 
build a concrete, vinyl, or metal pool. 
Paragon Swimming Pool Co., Inc., 12 
Paulding St., Pleasantville, N. Y. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 231 


Playground Planning 


A portfolio entitled Planning Play- 


| spaces has been prepared for landscape 


designers and architects. It includes 
a 32-page sketchbook of play settings, 
48 specification sheets and installation 
scale drawings, and a 32-page catalog 
of playground equipment and street 
furnishings. “Playgrounds,” points 


| out the design sketchbook, “are to be 


found everywhere in the city—in a 
dead end street, in a narrow strip of 
a traffic center, in a shared backyard, 


| and where each home gives up a piece 
| of land.” 
creatively for the utmost delight and | 


They must be planned 


this is the new DUK-IT WALL URN 


McDonald craftsmen, working in metal, wood, and 
leather, will gladly contribute to your interior 
design ideas with modern Wall Urns, Floor Urns 
and Planters. DUK-IT Smokers’ Units solve litter 
problems at heavy traffic points in buildings. Your 


clients will be highly pleased with 

housekeeping costs. DUK-IT units of striking 

modern beauty are time-proven in the nation’s 
buildings. : 


D igh bite “es 


Just Check and Mail Coupon Below 


McDONALD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
| 252 Duk-It Building, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


Have representative call 
Send illustrated literature 


1 A DUK-IT Rectangular 
| Wall Urn. NEW, clean- 
lined, extra-large capacity. 
Choice of finishes to 
| match decor. 


B NEW! DUK-IT is intro- 
at | ducing a complete line of 
| excitingly-designed Plant- 


the reduced 


on 


+ 























FIXED COLUMNS 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVES al 


: oe 182 —+| 


utility; many ideas for doing so are 
provided. Creative Playthings, Inc., 
Princeton, N. J. 

On Free Data Card, Circle 232 





Filing Plans, Blueprints 


Catalog of vertical and roll filing 
equipment, 12 pages, shows complete 
line of space-saving units. There are 
wall racks, swingaway racks, rolling 
stands, carousel racks, files for single 
sheets, and tube files—a range of 
equipment that will safely and con- 
veniently store plans, blueprints, maps, 
drawings, and other large sheets, 
down to such items as plates, nega- 
tives, and stencils. Plan Hold Corp., 
5204 Chakemco St., South Gate, Calif. 
On Free Data Card, Circle 233 


IIB LBA PORSYP 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
Publisher D. Bradford Wilkin 
Editor Thomas H. Creighton 
News Editor James T. Burns, Jr. 





Adjustable 
WALLMOUNT 


Hat and 
Coat Racks 


Med Mee pu 


WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Mount directly on any wall-shelves adjustable 
for height on permanently fixed columns to 
accommodate any age group 3’2” and 4’2” 
long. Units fit in anywhere or interlock to 
make continuous racks of any length or desired 
capacity. Double rails below double hat 
shelves take coat hooks or coat hangers. 
Holds wraps spaced apart in orderly, health- 
ful manner, 5-6 hooks or 3-4 coat hangers per 
running foot. 

Fireproof, vermin-proof, stron 
Lifetime construction—welde 
steel, baked enamel finish. 


beyond need. 
heavy gauge 


Matching Overshoe Racks 


Mount on wall at 
baseboard—keep over- 
shoes paired, and off the floor. 


Write for Schooline Catalog $4-510 


ers. Select from beauti- 
fully-finished wood or 
| practical Formica cases. 

' 








For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 396 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


RT. 83 AND MADISON ST . ELMHURST, ILL 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 387 









SIMPLICITY 
ES Be) Sho) od ot DB) oD) 


gor ta 
- 
-— 


- 


planning a school : VER RC Viele 
or library ° CEILINGS 


They show space-saving, eco- 
nomical, attractive units .. . 
ways in which to use them . 
features that have made the 
Stacor name famous for well 
designed, well made, well ac- 
cepted equipment. 


equipment WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR 
catalogs YOUR COPIES TODAY. 


get help 
from these 2 


STACOR EQUIPMENT CO 


Manufacturers of Lifetime Quality Drafting Equipment for Schools, Libraries & Industry 
341 Emmet Street, Newark 5, N.J. * Bigelow 2-6600 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 398 


BETTER BUILDINGS 
for the MOTOR TRAVELER... 


Motels 


By GEOFFREY BAKER and 
BRUNO FUNARO 


With over 600 photos and plans this book covers in 
detail all the facts the architect must consider in de- 
signing, building and equipping a motel. This is the 
only complete up-to-date book on the subject. You 
will find all the information you need on design 

essentials— plus ideas 
and sound information 
based on actual ex- 
perience in building 
many types of road- 
You will fad hints on von - Modular 
exciting room set- 


tings, signs to attract - 
interest, restaurants, 


play areas, swimming 
pools, parking lots and 
carports. 

268 pages, 9” by 12”. 
rat Over 600 plans and 
photos. 313.50 











EALED J 


INTEGRATED CEILINGS 


Write today for your 10-day-FREE examination copy. & GRILLEWORKS, INC. > Coc 


166 W. Pico B 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION ee pa 


430 Park Ave., Dept. M-843, New York 22, N. Y. 
nformation on INFIN/ILITE write today 


JULY 1961 P/A For more information, circle No. 335> 
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MARRIOTT RESORT f] J 311 McQuay individual 
sta hehetediivcee! ole: room Seasonmakers 





FLOOR TYPE 
SEASONMAKER 


y HIDEAWAY 
TL ; SEASONMAKER 
he fabulous Marriott Motor Hotel of Dallas, Texas, was A 


created to supply its many guests with all the luxury 
and comfort that gracious living can offer. MD ee en 
° ° ° ° ° Ha uf A NMAKERS 

One important Marriott luxury feature is the individual wr 
room controlled air conditioning supplied by 311 McQuay 4 types, 220 to 1240 cfm 


Seasonmaker air conditioners which enable occupants to Tiere aC aND 





comfort condition their rooms to their personal desire. 
Engineers, architects and contractors agree that McQuay MARRIOTT MOTOR HOTEL, DALLAS 
Seasonmakers offer the flexibility, dependability, advanced Architect—Harold Berry 
design features and the economy that make them ideal for all Consulting Engineer—Herman Blum 
hotel, motel, apartment or office installations. Contact General Contractors—Tenyck & Shaw 


Mechanical Contractors 


your local McQuay representative for the complete George Linekie Os. the 





Seasonmaker comfort conditioning story, or write McQuay, 
Inc., 1638 Broadway N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


C 











INC. 


AIR CONDITIONING « HEATING « REFRIGERATION 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 347 





New spire points up the 
long-lasting beauty of 
Nickel Stainless Steel 


With its twelve sides gleaming softly, this Nickel 
Stainless Steel church spire will delight many 
future generations. Its graceful, dignified beauty 
should endure for the life of the building, with 
practically no maintenance, 

For Nickel Stainless Steel is remarkable in its re- 
sistance to pitting and corrosion. Its surface stays 
so smooth that rainfall alone helps keep it clean. 
There are many other practical advantages of Nickel 
Stainless Steel for exposed applications like this. 
Nickel Stainless Steel never needs paint, varnish 
or wax. It will not discolor, or show corrosion 
products. It has the strength to stand high wind 
stresses, and a coefficient of thermal expansion 
that keeps it well adjusted to contiguous materials 
... brick, stone or cement. 

And because it combines high strength with a 
favorable modulus of elasticity, Nickel Stainless 
Steel can be used safely in light gauges—often 
with considerable savings in costs. 

The helpful booklet “Architectural Uses of the 
Stainless Steels” offers much information about 
the advantages of Nickel Stainless. May we send 
you a copy? Write today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


37 Wall Street gdm New York 5, N. Y. 
( i ] JNCO r} y 


INCO NICKEL 


Nicke lLmakes Stainless Steel perjorm better longe 


New 100-foot Nickel Stainless Steel spire and cross on the Goodrich Memorial Chapel, Albion College, Albion, Mich Architect: Frank E. Dean 
Associate Architects: Trautwein & Howard. General Contractor: Miller-Davis Company Roofing Contractor: Overly Manufacturing Company 
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MODERN 


SIGN 


USES WEST COAST LUMBER 


“How can we give a row-housing development the character 
of individual homes economically?” was the design prob- 
lem. The answer reached by these architects was the liberal 
use of imagination with practical West Coast Lumber as 
the primary building material. This award-winning project at 
the University of Washington is one of the year’s best ex- 
amples of lumber’s design and color versatility in the creation 
of a warm family feeling in a series of housing units. 

Located on a site of 32,000 square feet, the two and three- 
story structures house a total of 39 family living units. 
Careful site planning eliminates vehicle traffic inside the 
development to insure safe play areas for children. Automo- 
bile parking is planned for the perimeter of the area. Two 
and three-bedroom units are entered at the ground level with 
the bedrooms on the second floor. One-bedroom units on the 
third floor are accessible by a network of bridges and 
balconi Ss 

The variation in roof lines and the off-setting of units one 
from another defines each “private house.’ 

The entire development was built on a framework of stan- 
dard sizes of West Coast Douglas Fir—4” x 4”, 2” x 4”, 2” x 8” 
and 2” x 10". A 2-hour fire-resistant rated wall, composed of 
4” x 4” framing covered with two thicknesses of 5” sheetrock, 
extends vertically to separate each three-apartment unit. 

Exterior siding of 1” x 8° Western Red Cedar stained a 
variety of colors gives further expression of individuality 
and warmth 

his is another example of the use of high performance 
West Coast Lumber to meet a specific objective economically. 
Complete information on sizes, grades and supply is avail- 
able in your community call your local lumber dealer. 


Bassetti & Mors 








New...“Buildings for Business”, full color, 12-page booklet full of design ideas. 


Write for your copy today... 
WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCI 
1410 S.W. MORRISON STREET, PORTLAND 5, OREGON 
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A.W.FABER is glad to put its no-nonsense 2-year 
guarantee in writing. If any part of your #9800SG 
LOCKTITE Tel-A-Grade wears out in normal use, 
return it to A.W.FABER-CASTELL, who will replace 
the entire holder without charge. 





So enjoy your LockTiTeE Tel-A-Grade with complete 
onfidence. Enjoy the long, tapered no-slip functional 
grip that gives blessed relief to your tired fingers. Enjoy 
the gun rifled, bull dog clutch, the unique indicator which 
reveals at a glance the degree in use. Yes, LOCKTIT! 
Tel-A-Grade costs a little more, but can you afford to let 
pennies stand between you and your best working tool? 


See your Dealer today. 
A.W.FABER-CASTELL Pencil Co., Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 


Now celebrating its 200th birthday 
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DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK, REVISED EDITION by ARTHUR GUP.- 
TILL. Here is a complete revision of Guptill’s famous work on pen and 

k drawing. Step-by-step instructions plus hundreds of detailed draw 
ngs guide the reader through the beginning and advanced techniques 
of pen and brush. Includes almost a hundred examples of ink drawings 
by famous artists such as Searle, Topolski, Dufy, Legrand, Kley, Raleigh 
and others. April 1961, 8% x 10%, 160 pages, fully illustrated. $8.95 


PENCIL DRAWING STEP-BY-STEP by ARTHUR GUPTILL. Through a 
series of progressively arranged chapters, every one a definite lesson, 
the reader is advanced another natural step toward his ultimate goal 
Information on needed materials; practice in line and tone; light, shade 
and shadow; textures; construction; testing; transferring; rendering in 
line and tone; composition; spontaneity and speed; still life; interiors 
and furniture; landscape; trees, water, fog, skies, and snow; and the 
living subject are all included. 144 pages, 8% x 10%, 121 black and 
white drawings and 2 color plates. $7.95 


PENCIL TECHNIQUES IN MODERN DESIGN by WILLIAM W. ATKIN, 
RANIERO CORBELLETTI and VINCENT R. FIORE. A complete study of 
modern pencil design methods including fine line, pencil painting and 
broad stroke and how they can be used in architectural forms, per 


spective and rendering. 128 pages, 9 x 12, 250 illustrations. $8.25 


PENCIL BROADSIDES (Enlarged Edition) by TED KAUTZKY. This 
enlarged edition of Kautzky’s original work adds a portfolio of his 
drawings never published before. Detailed lessons explain the broad 
stroke pencil technique and its application to the expressions of archi 
tectural and landscape forms and textures. 64 pages, 9 x 12, 23 
illustrations. $5.50 

PENCIL PICTURES by TED KAUTZKY. Deals with creating pictures 
in pencil from subject matter found in nature. Landscapes of the 
seashore, farming, country, mountains and woodlands are illustrated 
and analyzed. 31 magnificent plates are reproduced by lithography, 
9 x 12. $5.50 


ARCHITECTURAL PRESENTATION IN OPAQUE WATERCOLOR by 
CHRISTIAN E. CHOATE. A logical rather than an imitative approach to 
the subject fully spells out the fundamentals and advanced techniques 
f architectural illustrations in color. The book teaches by making clear 
the various approaches to illustrative processes in “plac e of merely 
supplying examples to follow. Over 200 black and white illustrations 
and 16 pages in full color accompany the text. 1961, 160 pages. $12.50 


ng TO USE CREATIVE PERSPECTIVE by ERNEST W. WATSON. Each 

20 chapters covers a particular phase of drawing followed by 
analyses of perspective as used (and often violated) by America’s top 
illustrators. 160 pages, 842 x 10’, 350 illustrations. $7.95 


COURSE IN PENCIL SKETCHING BOOK ONE: Buildings and Streets by 
ERNEST W. WATSON. Detailed step-by-step instructions and priceless 
demonstrations by the dean of this country’s art teachers. 63 pages, 
7% x 10%2, over 100 illustrations. $2.95 


BOOK TWO: Trees and Landscapes. 60 pages, 73% x 1012, over 70 illustra 
tions and photographs. $2.95 


BOOK THREE: Boats and Harbors. 60 pages, 7% x 102, over 75 draw- 
ings and photographs. $2.95 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Mail This Coupon Today 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
DEPT. M-842, 430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
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The Beauty Of Order 

Severe but sensual, monumental yet delicate, 

the architecture is a statement of masterful 
discipline. Clothed in brick, an orderly material 
which yields easily to the artist, it reaffirms the 
Vitruvian principle. The building: Richards 
Medical Research Building, University of 
Pennsylvania. The architect: Louis Kahn. 
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Structural Clay Products Institute 1520 18th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 





ROOFS 

Keystone Lamp Manuf 
turing Co., Slatington, 
has lightweight, insulat 
concrete over Slabform. 


ac- 
Pa. 


ing 


FLOORS 


Installing Slabform over 


steel open-web joists on the 
25th floor of Houston's 
Lincoln Liberty Life Center. 


DOORS 


Huge doors constructed 
partly of Slabform partition 
off the main exhibition hall 
of Detroit’s Cobo Hall. 


Bethlehem Steel Slabform 
is so versatile 


For full details on Slabform, cal/ the nearest Bethlehem sales office. 





ETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. Export Sales: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


EXPOSED CEILINGS 
Sprayed with an acoustical 
material, exposed Slabform 
makes an attractive ceiling 
in offices for Charles Potter, 
ir., Alison Lee, Architects, 
Greenville, S. C. 





GENERAL 

Strong Slabform is ideal for 
general construction work 
of all kinds, as in Pier No. 7 
in New York Harbor. 
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FORMWORK 

So even are Slabform’s cor- 
rugations that it makes an 
ideal concrete form with 
attractive results, as in 
this wall at Allentown Fair- 
grounds, Allentown, Pa. 
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POSITIVE RUST PROTECTION 
IN NEW STILE MOUNT ASSEMBLY 


(Patent Pending) 

Prior to this exclusive Weis development, 
enamel was applied to the stile mount 
assembly before fabrication. Fabrication 
removed protective coatings leaving 

raw metal exposed. Now, by special process, 
fabrication is done first, then the entire 
mounting assembly is enameled both inside 
and out— protected against day-by-day 
maintenance, attacks of harsh detergents, 
moisture, rust! An important reason why... 


(S. E. corner of B unit) Loy Norrix High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Architect: Perkins & Will, Chicago; White Plains, New York 
General Contractor: Herlihy Mid-Continent Co., Comstock, Michigan 
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Prefabricated, 

Prefinished 

Products for the 

Building Industry 

Toilet Compartments 

Cabinet Showers 
Office Partitions HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


Weis belongs where 


toilet compartments 
really take a beating 


Come back two, three, ten years from now and check 
the Weis installation in this beautiful school. You’ll 
find it “took the licking’’ a school toilet room is bound 
to take — fulfilled the service promise Weis guarantees 
in writing. In addition to the installation shown 
above, the school was equipped with Weis Junior Height Porce- 
lain Enameled Toilet Compartments. Write for your copy of 
Weis 1961 Toilet Compartment and Cabinet Shower catalogs. 





~ JO-KEEP WATER OUT... 


The hazards of seepage and water damage menace every type of con- 
struction. Wasco Flashings eliminate these hazards . . . provide perma- 
nent protection against them... yet seldom cost more than five 
hundredths of one per cent of total construction investment. 

Wasco’'s complete line of flashing materials covers all through-wall 
and spandrel applications. You may specify from among Wasco’'s 14 
different flashings including copper-fabric, copper-asphalt, copper- 
lead, fabric, plastic and aluminum. For exceptional flashing problems 
you are invited to consult Wasco's engineering staff. 


PERIPHERAL GUTTER FLASHING 
AT ROOF SPANDREL 


PERIPHERAL GUTTER FLASHING 
AT INTERMEDIATE SPANDRELS 


BUILD FLASHING IN 


PERIPHERAL GUTTER FLASHING 
WITH REGLET AT GRADE 





WASCO 
FLASHINGS 


WASCO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
— _CYANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
6 BAY STATE RD., CAMBRIOGE 38, MASS 
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KIESLER'S 
PURSUIT 
OF AN IDEA 


The name and the personality of Frederick 
Kiesler have been important in the history 
of contemporary design, in Europe and in 
the United States, since the early 20’s. The 
“one basic idea” that Kiesler has been pur- 
suing, demonstrating, justifying through this 
half century is that of continuity. Starting 
in theater design, where the principle of 
continuous movement in space—time and 
space working in tension—could be used 
effectively and startlingly; through various 
interpretations and functional adaptations 
of the Endless building concept; in a spatial 
grid in 1925; ina series of continuous-vision 
galleries and theaters in the 40’s and 50’s, 
through galaxial (noncontained) paintings 
and sculptures of his own; to his pres- 
ent busy practice, Kiesler has preached 
continuity. The continuity has two interpre- 
tations, as a matter of fact: the continuum 
he strives for in his designs, and the con- 
tinuum that his life has been. “I have 
compassion,” he says, “for someone who 
tries to get away from his past by a de- 
tour...” Kiesler has no desire to get away 
from his past. He is proud of it, and he loves 
to talk about it. This man, who is placed in 
the stylistic slots of Expressionism, De 
Stijl, Futurism, Elementarism, Cubism, Neo- 
Plasticism, and other categories in the con- 
temporary histories, simply wants to re- 
member that he knew and worked with the 
great figures of the early period of the 
modern movement, that his was a unique 
relationship to them and their movements, 
and that he never has varied from his “basic 
idea.” It seems clear that Kiesler’s 1924 
“Endless” was the first plan for a continu- 
ous shell construction in our time; his 1924 
“space-theater” and his 1931 “Universal” 
were the prototypes of the convertible, 
proscenium-arena, double-theater plans now 
being used. 

Today, the interest in the newest version 
of the Endless House makes its actual 
building very possible. In addition, Kiesler, 
in association with his partner Armand 
Bartos, has a lot of work in progress under 
the firm’s name of Kiesler & Bartos; one of 
their current projects, for example, is for 
the “Shrine of the Book,” which will go into 
construction this summer in Jerusalem. 

These reminiscences of Kiesler'’s are the 
result of taping a discussion one evening 
last year with P/A's Editor. Some of the 
remembrances may vary from other re- 
corded history; some of the comments 
are contentious. But it is lively personal 
history and inspiring insistence on an idea. 
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**, .. everyone has one basic idea .. . he will always come back to it...” 


T.H.C.: Kiesler, some time ago when we published two articles 
which we called The New Sensualism—pointing out primarily 
the renewed interest in plastic architectural forms—you com- 
mented to me that you thought they had one fault: they ignored 
the earlier moves in this direction. This we recognized as true; 
your own Endless House, and other studies made some years 
ago, pointed the way to much that is being done today and 
considered new. Would you tell me something about this earlier 
period; your part in it, of course, but also the other figures who 
were important. 


Kiesler: Tom, you know that three great fathers of so-called 
modern architecture were Otto Wagner in Vienna, Berlage in 
Holland, and Auguste Perret in France. It has perhaps already 
been forgotten that the first building with a concrete frame was 
done by Perret in Paris, in 1921 or 1922. It is the Théatre des 
Champs Elysées, with high-relief panels by Bourdelle. 

T.H.C.: Why did Perret’s work in later years—such as St. 


Joseph’s Church, in Le Havre—become so very stiff and tight? 


Kiesler: Well, a man of any period who has no chance of 
developing his own ideas at that period but survives it and 
tries to do them later, becomes stiff and petrified. So it was with 
Perret. 

Otto Wagner, on the other hand, had a wonderful chance in 
Vienna; for instance, the famous subway stations he did there. 
Magnificent examples of art nouveau. You see, Otto Wagner 
was professor and head of the Architectural Section at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and the younger man then in Vienna 
was Josef Hoffmann, head of the Department of Architecture at 
the School of Applied Arts—two different approgches to learn- 
ing how to design contemporary architecture. Wagner had 
created the City for the Insane outside Vienna, with the famous 
“golden dome,” which is one of the most perfect examples of 
the overornamented, luxuriously executed architectural build- 
ings in the modern-craft manner of that period. But he also 
had in him, strangely enough, the opposite desire—the feeling 
for elimination of all ornament. He made, I believe, the most 
modern building of the first decade of the 20th Century—the 
People’s Bank (the Postal Savings Bank) on the Ringstrasse. 
It had no ornament whatsoever, with its fagade in huge white 
marble slabs (each slab about four feet square) held together 
at the corners by aluminum bolts. (Look at the lobby of the 
Time and Life Building done this year in New York, and 
compare.) And he used ship-railings, which others used later 
with great pride, as balustrades. The most amazing thing about 
this bank was the main teller hall, done entirely in aluminum; 
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the floor was in linoleum and the ceiling was a slightly curved 
vault in glass. That was in 1904, and it still stands and holds 
out against our curtain walls. 

Most amazing are the units for heating in the big room, small 
aluminum coils sticking out about three feet from the ground, 
symbols of artificial heat, beautifully sculptured. 

I remember Wagner as a tall, elegant-looking gentleman, 
climbing the front steps of the Academy with elasticity (Frank 
Lloyd Wright! ), and holding in his right hand a pair of rose- 
brown, neatly pressed leather gloves; thus giving the appear- 
ance—together with his Archduke Eugene white beard (Van 
Dyke) 


He was, I think, 71 years old when I had the chance of meeting 


of a personage self-contained and truly aristocratic. 


him and asking for advice. 

You see, Wagner really was the wave and crest at the same 
time. He not only created very much in the manner of art 
nouveau; he also changed over to a new movement, and brought 
it to a turning point. The difference between Gaudi, for instance, 
and Wagner is that Gaudi got stuck in art nouveau whereas 
Wagner stepped out of it towards functional architecture. Later, 
at the School of Applied Arts, which was followed by the Wiener 
Werkstatte, Hoffmann created new industrial designs, as is well 
known. Dishes, silverware, glass, particularly the Lobmeyer, 
which is still the most famous glassware in Czechoslovakia. It 
was all an Austrian revival of William Morris’ teaching: the 
return to handicraft at a time of the industrial revolution. You 
see, Wagner was the first generation. Then came Adolf Loos 
and Josef Hoffmann. I was the third generation; and now there 


is a fourth generation continuing. 


T.H.C.: What happened, do you think, that made architects 
lose interest in freer forms? You spoke of Wagner’s slightly 
curved ceiling, the sculpture of columns, and so forth; was it an 
influence of personalities or the influence of machine technology 
that ended this? 

Kiesler: Neither; it was really simply a socio-economic de- 
velopment. When the big war of 1914 came and everything 
collapsed in Austria: and the monarchy was gone and the 
German Kaiser was gone, my generation was right in the midst 
of the turmoil. We felt that the whole world was going into a 
new realm of living together in peace and harmony; now every- 
body would have what had been promised and society finally 
would be the fulfillment of utopia. 

And that was when the arts started to grow because the chains 
which fettered the imagination were falling, also as far as archi- 
tecture was concerned. There was a socialist government in 
Vienna. It was a great innovation, because Vienna was ac- 
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customed to miraculous luxury, which it loved, but the new 
idea of social freedom it now apparently loved more. 

The idea of mass housing was rolling on. We wanted to be 
helpful—doing things for the populace, clamoring for more 
hygiene, for more sunlight, for fresher air, for children’s play- 
grounds, for housing; in other words, the whole architectural 
movement at this point was on a social basis, away from 
aristocracy, away from the bourgoisie, and toward the people. 
This point of view was accepted by all architects of fresh spirit 
and was taught in the academies. There was no longer any 
necessity to promote; it had been accepted. When you are 
young, you quickly jump into something else; the power of 
creative spontaneity transforms itself into another strata. There 
it was, quite suddenly, the new trend which was later to be 
called “functional” design. Wagner abandoned plastic surfaces, 
ornamentation, and what not, and built the Vienna Sparkasse. 

We hoped that everybody would be part of a community of 
free individuals and we really didn’t care that we had nothing 
to eat. I recall well my own situation; after the war I lived 
on the dole for many years; I got about seven Kronen a week, 
which would be the equivalent of about seven dollars per week 
now. But one could live on that monastically; I had rice, chiefly, 
and mushrooms. I remember only too well the mushrooms which 
I dried and reheated again just as I did with tea-leaves. As in 
our eating habits, we started to clean off everything that was 
surplus in design—ornamentation, certain luxurious materials, 
moldings, this and that. Everything became, over the years, 
simpler, cleaner, whiter, and ... you know, what we call 
functionalism was on its natural way. 

So functionalism was really a reaction to the overstuffing of 
the Victorian age. Architecture had to be put on a diet. And 
the rectangular style did it. Now the period of diet is over 
and we can eat normally again. However, that does not mean 
that we should overeat, stuff ourselves with whipped cream, 
ice cream—or with architecture either. 
T.H.C.: Would you say that the Bauhaus was a rationalization 
of this move toward a “stricter diet’? 
Kiesler: No, it’s a good moment now to speak about the 
origin of that school. Henry van de Velde was, before Gropius, 
director of the Grand Ducal School of Applied Arts in Weimar. 
Van de Velde was just the opposite of Otto Wagner: very much, 
in his slight curvatures and sensuousness, in the vein of art 
nouveau, or if you want, of “emotional architecture,” but it was 
less ornamented, it was done more in a sculptural and structural 
way. He was a very temperamental gentleman and resigned 
when the box-architecture made its entrance. He was succeeded 
in 1918 by Gropius, who combined the School of Applied Arts 
and the Academy of Arts to form the Bauhaus and reorganized 
Many of the theories of the Bauhaus were 
adapted from other sources—mainly the De Stijl group, which 
was formed in Holland in 1916-17. The Bauhaus published 
Neue Gestaltung by Mondrian, and Grundbegriffe der Neuen 
Gestaltenden Kunst by van Doesburg, and my book on the “City 
in Space” was announced the year I went to Ameri¢a—that was 
in 1926. Gropius’ merit was to have molded these theories into 


its curriculum. 


an excellent method of teaching. 


You spoke of Loos and Hoffmann as “the second 


T.H.C.: 


generation.” Were they friends? 


Kiesler: At that time, there was a double trend in Vienna. 
One group followed the school of Arts and Crafts, led by 
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Hoffmann, and was interested in the revival of handcraft. This 
was opposed by that free-wheeling spirit and highly individual 
architect—Adolf Loos. Loos considered ornament superfluous 
from the social point of view; from a craftsman’s point of view, 
from an economic point of view, it was a crime. Loos and 
Hoffmann were opposed to each other. Loos claimed that 
Hoffmann tried to educate students to produce a modern Bieder- 
meier, and he was violently opposed to it. He said that Austria 
would lose the war (the First World War) because the Aus- 
trians cared more for ornament than function, and that instead 
of making as many simple loaves of bread as possible in a given 
time, they made twists in them—and wasted energy. 

But Hoffmann had a quality that was—and still is—rare with 
architects of high repute. When he reached the age of about 
sixty, he diverted most of his jobs to young artists and archi- 
tects. Appointed Commissioner for the Austrian section of the 
World’s Fair in Paris in 1925, after failing to have Loos accept 
an assignment, he invited Peter Behrens (who had succeeded 
Otto Wagner at the Academy and lived then in Vienna) to de- 
sign the Austrian Pavilion, gave other sections to his very 
talented students Haerdtl and Fellerer, and asked me to design 
the International Theater Section in the Grand Palais. “Do the 
very best you can,” he told me. “Don’t tell me your ideas or 
show me your plans. I rely on you. But don’t forget to invite me 
to the opening of your section.” Hoffmann died only a few 
years ago after being pensioned and honored by the City. Loos 
died much earlier—in poverty. 


T.H.C.: Vienna must have been a very interesting city at that 


time. 


Kiesler: When I think back, I realize now how rich the middle 
teens and early 20’s were in Vienna. There were not only ex- 
traordinary individuals, but extraordinary groups and, most 
significantly, meeting places, private apartments, studios, and 
above all cafés where we would gather. 

Imagine, Tom, a simple open area, off center in Vienna, 
partly park, partly plaza, around which were some of the most 
important cultural centers of the capital and of Europe. The 
piazza’s name was Karlsplatz, and these institutions were around 
it if I remember correctly: The Sezession, built by Olbrich 
(according to Wright, it decidedly influenced his architecture) ; 
the Kiinstlerhaus, the official Art Center of society artists 
(opened every autumn by the Emperor); on the same square 
the long stretched-out building of Vienna’s “M.I.T.” (where I 
studied); the most venerable Carnegie Hall of Vienna, the 
Musikvereinssaal; two blocks away in two directions, the 
Academy of Fine Arts (Wagner) and the Opera. But even more 
important for the creation of a warm climate for artists to 
thrive were the cafés: the Museum (designed by Loos), the 
Kremser (designed by Hoffmann), the Imperial, and a bit 
further north the Café Central—where the famous chess cham- 
pions and amateurs played every day (Lenin, a short time 
before that, then Adler, disciple of Freud, and Robert Musil, 
the novelist). 

Just as recently the new American painters and sculptors 
gathered at the Cedar Bar in New York and made it their home 
for discussion, so in Vienna different groups met at specific 
places. At the Imperial, it was Karl Kraus (most feared satirist 
and critic), and with him gathered daily, among others, Adolf 
Loos, Kokoschka, often Schonberg, Alban Berg, and Anton von 
Webern; and at the Café Museum I remember a long table at 
the end of the room in front of an all-wall mirror where after 
lunch and after dinner assembled the composers—Franz Lehar, 
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Otto Wagner, a “tall, elegant-looking gentleman,” and 
(above and at right) his Postal Savings Bank in 
Vienna, built in 1904-1906. 


Josef Hoffmann and (below) Palais Stoclet, Brussels, 
designed by him in Vienna, 1905. The two Lobmeyr gob- 
lets are by Hoffmann (left) and Oswald Haerdtl (right). 


Theo van Doesburg’s house at Meu- 
don, 1929 (left). Kiesler, at left, and 
van Doesburg, founder of De Stijl, in 
Paris in 1931 (below). 


Adolf Loos (right), who was “opposed to 
a modern Biedermeier,” and his sketch 
for a men’s shop interior in 1898. 
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Oscar Straus, and others. The Museum was “the Café” for all 
of us young artists and architects. And in the Kremser am Ring 
Hoffmann presided, with the professors of the School of In- 
dustrial Design. There were intense group meetings at the home 
of writer Fritz Lampl, with Franz Werfel, Kafka, and Albert 
Ehrenstein. 

No wonder, as I recall it now, that such groups, fighting it 
out with each other and against each other, caused the heat- 
lightning and the showers that produced what are now so 
nostalgically called the “creative 20’s.” 

That, my dear Tom, is what’s missing here—the caves of the 
artists for the germination of their ideas. 


T.H.C.: You spoke of van Doesburg and De Stijl. How did you 
know him, since he was Dutch and you lived in Vienna? 


Kiesler: By one of those fateful chances. During the war van 
Doesburg appeared, once out of Holland and once out of Paris. 
Everything was broken down in Austria and Germany, and in 
France too at that time. Doesburg was a great spirit of righteous- 
ness; also, he had talent and especially great talent for uncover- 
ing other talents. He had discovered his great countryman 
Mondrian, who was living in Paris, and he and Mondrian and 
van der Leck and Rietveld and Oud formed with others a neo- 
plasticism group. He traveled to Berlin and Paris and Yugo- 
slavia, and to Vienna and to Weimar (the Bauhaus) and spread 
the gospel through violent discourses and discussions and 
through his magazine called De Stijl. 

En route, he discovered me too, in 1923, in Berlin, where I had 
come from Vienna to design the settings for R.U.R. for Karel 
Capek at the Theater am Kurfiirstendamm. This R.U.R. play 
was my occasion to use for the first time in a theater a motion 
picture instead of a painted backdrop, and also television in the 
sense that I had a big, square panel window in the middle of the 
stage drop which could be opened by remote control. When the 
director of the human factory in the play pushed a button at his 
desk, the panel opened and the audience saw two human beings 
reflected from a mirror arrangement backstage. The actors 
appeared in this window as a foot-and-a-half tall, casually mov- 
ing and talking, heard through a hidden loud-speaker. It was 
quite an illusion, because a minute later you saw the same actors 


appear on stage in full size. There was, inevitably, a burst of 


applause at this moment. Then there was another innovation, 
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Institute of Technology (Technische Hochschule) ; 
Church (Kariskirche) 
Plaza (Karlsplatz) 
Vienna Philharmonic Building 
(Musikvereinsgebaeude) 
Café Museum, by Loos 
State’s Opera House (Staatsoper) 
Museum of Fine Arts (Kunsthistorisches Museum) 
Museum of Natural History (Naturhistorisches 
Museum) 
Sezession, by Olbrich 
Academy of Fine Arts (Akademie der Bildenden Kinste) 
Theater an der Wien 
Goethe Monument 
Museum, City of Vienna; original project by Wagner 
Concert House (Konzerthaus) 
Café Kremser, by Hoffmann 
Café Central 
Artists’ House (Kiinstlerhaus) 
Subway Station, by Wagner 
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namely a huge diaphragm in the back of the stage. When the 
director of the factory wanted to demonstrate to visitors how 
modern his robot factory was, he opened a diaphragm, which 
disclosed a moving picture projected from the back of the stage 
onto a circular screen, and you could see the interior of an 
enormous factory with workers walking busily back and forth. 
This was an illusion, since the camera was walking into the 
interior of the factory and the audience had the impression that 
the actors on the stage walked into the perspective of the mov- 
ing picture, too. I mention it only because these new devices to 
present the interplay of reality and illusion brought many artists 
to the theater. 

After the second performance, as I walked out through the 
stage door at night, a man pushed his way in. He was tallish. | 
remember he had on a black shirt and a white necktie, and a 
monocle was screwed in his eye; his hands were in elegant 
chamois gloves—and he had no hat. It was van Doesburg. He 
pushed me aside and asked, “Where is Kiesler?” I was rather 
astounded at this behavior of a stranger and [| said, “He is right 
here,” pointing at myself. He said (evidently surprised) , “You 
are Kiesler?” and he made a sign, as you do when you call 
your gang, you know. The gang came in and the gang was Kurt 
Schwitters, Hans Richter, Moholy-Nagy, Eli Lissitzky, Werner 
Graeff and Theo van Doesburg. They came in, grabbed me 
without saying a word, lifted me up, and took me 6 or 7 blocks 
around the corner to a club where we met Mies van der Rohe 
and spent the whole night talking about architecture and the 
future theater (I described “The Endless”) and it seemed to 
each of us as though we were individuals who had known one 
another for a long, long time. And this is how I joined the group 
known as “De Stijl,” which so ardently continued the job of 
cleaning up the architecture of the Victorian age which Wagner 
and Berlage had started. 

T.H.C.: When did you work in Paris? 

Kiesler: As I said, Josef Hoffmann invited me to do the In- 
ternational Section of the theater at the Grand Palais, for the 
World’s Fair of 1925 in Paris. The theater exhibition was inside 
the Grand Palais, but along the Seine next to it I schemed my 
only “neoplastic” building. It was called the Optophon, and was 
a horizontally stretched building more or less in a cross form, 
built in between the trees. Where the four wings met in the 








Karlsplatz landmarks: Café 


Museum (above) designed by 
station (left) 


Loos. Subway 


by Wagner. 
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The City in Space: exhibit designed by Kiesler at 
the Grand Palais in Paris, 1925; a group gathered 
around Kiesler (hand on chair) at this exhibit, in- 
cluded Pierre Loring, van Doesburg, Auguste Per- 
ret, George Antheil, Tristan Tzara, and Juan Gris. 





center was a mobile-machine for partly abstract or realistic 
visual and phonetic plays which would run automatically. 

It was not built, and I have lost all my drawings. The Austrian 
Government couldn’t get any money even for ordinary types; 
this was too vague and too fantastic anyway to spend Govern- 
ment money on 

But, thank God, I did proceed to build in the Grand Palais 
inder the guise of exhibiting pedestals for theater models—a 
city, decentralized and entirely suspended in space. It was a 
rectangular structure for a suspension-town, called the “City 
in Space.” I took the chance of doing something completely im- 
provised. Long live youth! A week before the exhibition at the 
Grand Palais opened with official fanfares I had an unprovoked 
quarrel with van Doesburg. But the day after the opening of 


Kiesler’s mobile wall relie{ for Karel Capek’s play R.U.R. shows 
film projection diaphragm at left and “television” panel. 
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the “City in Space” I sneaked in to see my exhibition (I wasn’t 
at all apprehensive about it, but very curious) and there was 
van Doesburg with Mondrian. He turned, saw me, made a veri- 
table leap at me and with tears in his eyes said, “You have done 
what we all hoped one day to do. You did it.” We remained 


friends until his death parted us. 


T.H.C.: When did you first conceive The Endless House? 


Kiesler: The three years 1922, 1923, 1924 were the most fruit- 
ful years of my life. What I am doing today are follow-ups of 
these ideas, and I’m still looking, as I was 40 years ago, for a 
chance to build them. My Endless House I had started to con- 
ceive for the Theater and Musical Festival of the City of Vienna, 
which opened in May 1924, even before the Optophon and the 
City in Space. I was the architect and director in charge of the 
Festival. The completed plans of The Endless were meant for 
a capacity of ten thousand people, all in one double-shell build- 
ing of “cast glass.” This double shell would contain the heating 
and the cooling, and consisted of an interplay of ramp, platform, 
and elevator—an endless showplace throughout the whole space. 
This theater and music center included also hotels, parking lot, 
gardens, all enclosed in the same shell. Looking at Wright’s 
ramp approach to a museun, I see the same spirit in my plans. 
The Endless had a continuous intertwining of vast ramps which 
lead into others at several levels until spectators and actors 
practically reach the ceiling. The various levels connect through 
three elevators which are exposed; the elevators are nothing but 
platforms that take off from one level to another. The players 
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and the audience can intertwine anywhere in space. There, | 
feel, is a first attempt at an architectural expression of spatial 
integration. It fully used the construction principle of continuous 
tension—there was not a single column in the whole structure. 


T.H.C.: Was this principle of continuity your own idea, or 
from where did it derive? 


Kiesler: No one can invent creative ideas; that’s out of the 
question. You are born with them or not. They might never be 
brought into the open; it’s up to you, to your courage, and it’s 
up to circumstances that break the shells, the layers of your 
false-life experiences. I apparently had in me the feeling for 
space and for acting in space. After R.U.R., I did the space- 
stage for The Emperor Jones, by O’Neill, in a very poor theater 
in East Berlin. Viertel (who later went to Hollywood) arrived 
in Vienna, stayed in my studio, and persuaded me to go to 
Berlin. 

The stage was elevated. I left the stage open with no curtain. 
The stage floor was inclined to an angle of 32 degrees. The ceil- 
ing was tilted toward the back of the stage by 20 degrees. The 
stage represented an extension of the auditorium into a square- 
shaped funnel. 

The motive for this type of plastic stage was in the play itself, 
which is a pursuit of the Emperor by his people until he escapes 
them. (The Emperor, by the way, was played by Oscar Homolka. 
It was his first role after release from the army. ) He runs away, 
takes refuge in a forest and is haunted by visions of his wrong- 
doing in this little island. At the end he comes back to his palace 
room and shoots himself with his last silver bullet. Well, the 
performance started with this funnel-shaped room I had de- 
vised; the floor was painted brilliantly red, the sides were 
painted black and the ceiling was painted black-green; rear- 
stage one saw just a little slit of a cyclorama. There the Em- 
peror appeared, and he walked down the incline of the floor; 
thus space became visible. As he hears the beat of a tom-tom, 
he tries to escape. He starts to run, and as he moves the trans- 
formation of the stage begins. The drum beat gets faster and 
faster, indicating the passage of time, and time merges into 
space. I carried this inspiration into the scenery, designing it 
kinetically and having it move through the length of the play. 
The sides of the funnel opened up, and the ceiling opened. From 
the sides, flats moved across the stage, turning, moving con- 
tinuously back and forth. From the ceiling, semitransparent 
materials in various colors were dropped and made to move 
rhythmically. Usually a hanging drop can be moved in only two 
directions; I made them revolve. The Emperor’s fleeing figure 
cast fleeting shadows. It was convincing in its dream quality, 
but more important to me was the translation of the beats of the 
drums into a continuous flow of light, moving scenery, and 
color. Only now, so late, is kinetic plasticity being fostered in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

This experience led me from the static aspect of a room to 
opening it up into multiple mobility of all its parts. It was a 
constant change; this brought to my consciousness the meaning 
of continuous tension. Returning to Vienna, I went ahead 
further to crystallize the Endless. 


T.H.C.: Have you had any engineering experience or back- 


ground? 


Kiesler: I was trained at the Institute of Technology in Vienna. 
But Tom, engineering often becomes one of the most reaction- 
ary arts and crafts today, manipulated by the engineering pro- 
fession, the industry, and the building code. We all speak now 
of Nervi; you have here or there an extraordinary person who 
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Set for O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones, Berlin, 
1923. Time sequence, at right, and continuous 
change of scenery are co-ordinated. At top, 
the stage plan. 
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has a real feeling for engineering, for advancing new ideas. It 


took an Eiffel or a Fuller to set new standards. 


Torroja also—have spoken of 


T aacG.t Nervi 


intuitive design in engineering 


Candela and 
Do you think this is a tenable 


concept; is there such a thing? 


it takes an artist of an engineer to 


lesign that way 


Kiesler: Oh, \ Sut 
The intuitive roofs that I have seen are frozen 


s. While 
ofs set upon understructures of columns. They are split 


they simulate shells, they are actually 
there is no structural continuity and integration. 

excellent engineer, but in love with antiquity; the 

at is new in Nervi is that, being an Italian, he has 

in extraordinary sense for classic beauty and is very economical 
engineering weights and measures. He will not overdo 

ng the way Frank Lloyd Wright did, for instance. Wright 

n overload of sculpted concrete in the Guggenheim 

is sensuous, the most architectural in New York, 
structurally overweight. Nervi knows exactly the minima in 
materials, and the strength necessary to carry loads. But he still 
uses columns, beams, and fillings to make a complete structure. 
In that respect he is truly un-modern. The quality of bones and 
skin is over, just as the reign of the various dynasties of columns. 


Let’s be honest; the satellites, the rockets, the flying dogs and 
monkeys have taken us by surprise, and now everyone is con- 


cerned with continuity. 





Tams 


interest in outer space? 


How do you relate continuous tension structures to 


Kiesler: This is very important. The so-called mystics, the 
Egyptians, the early astronomers, the East-Indian mathema- 
ticians of older centuries were all seriously curious about the 


mechanism of the cosmos. They measured the relationship of our 


planet to outer space without IBM-computers. But we had for- 


gotten that our earth is not the alpha and omega of the cosmos. 
When we looked up to the sky it was just to see if it promised 
to be a beautiful or a rainy day; we never seriously thought that 
there might be worlds beyond our earth, perhaps people of a 
higher civilization than ours. We are so cocky about our head- 
line-information wisdom. 

W e were 


as far as outer space is concerned. But when the first space-niks 


up to the man-made satellites—true isolationists 
were shot into the void of the night and remained in space 
without being hooked by mechanical means, this was a shock. 
Now our whole existence becomes more and more related to 
everything around us, unavoidedly correlated, not solely to the 
fate of our petty ego or to our cute earth, but to the fate of our 
solar system, or at least a part of a mighty super-galaxy. It 
awakens in us a new sense for active continuity far beyond the 
grasp of our five senses, but not out of reach of our instinct. 
This reawakened sense of continuity will grow and grow and 
finally become the most positive, the most important new sense 


human beings will develop. My dear Tom, why should people 
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only now suddenly become interested in building the Endless 
House? It was ready thirty-five years ago, fifteen years ago, o1 


five years ago. 


TaLC.: 
that you have given, that our interest in outer space suddenly 
makes the Museum of Modern Art, or any other institution or in- 


I cannot quite believe, despite this nice explanation 


dividual client, so space-time conscious that they are for the first 


time seriously concerned with building Kiesler’s Endless project. 


Kiesler: How else do you account for the fact that the first ten 
years of my stay here were so difficult? When I came to this 
country in 1926, I had the sections and plans of the Endless with 
me, which had been exhibited in 1924 in Vienna and which were 
shown in 1926 in an exhibition in New York sponsored by the 
Theater Guild. The only person who paid real attention to it 
was Harvey Wiley Corbett. 


He was a remarkable person. 


T.H.C.: 


He was a remarkable person indeed. He said, “Al 


Kiesler: 
though I don’t understand your plans, you Europeans seem to 
design abstractly. I am fascinated by them and I would like to 
try to build the Endless. Won’t you join our firm for a year or 
two?” And that was why I stayed in the United States. Harvey 
Wiley Corbett made me an associate in his firm. The chief 
designer in the office at that time was Wallace K. Harrison. That 
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was in '26, 27, and 28. Naturally nothing came of it; Corbett 
couldn’t put the Endless through; but he had the sense of the 
thing and knew that sooner or later it would be built. Philip 
Johnson came with Henry-Russell Hitchcock to see plans of my 
work. Among our friends of the De Stijl group it was known that 
I had deviated from the “quadrat,” but van Doesburg stood by 
me enthusiastically, as did Mondrian. The others were doubt- 
ful; Mies was neutral and reserved. I was terribly poor, because 
nothing came of the dreams of Corbett; I was on a salary of 
$1000 a year. I designed many projects for friends—all in vain 


Many offers of pay. | 


people made propositions without 


Endless Hou se concept 
Kootz 
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The Museum of Mod 
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David Hare 


Interior 
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Exhibit at Theatre and Music Festival, 


Vienna, 


1924. (Above) Kiesler seated, 


van Doesburg standing on chair. (Right), 


the 
K tesler 


various angles for 


“L and T” exhibit technique that 


devised to show paintings at 


continuous viewing. 
worked hard but nothing came of anything. | so hoped that 
someone would understand, but you see, the time was not ripe; 
no friend could change time. 

Here were plans for a building that looked like an egg, not 
like the customary box. It wasn’t square, it wasn’t in steel, it 
wasn’t in glass, it wasn’t in aluminium, it was absolutely outside 
the Style. That difficult 


but the great depression had moved into our land, too, 


the mode of International made it 
enough; 
and life and work looked hopeless. 

But later Philip Johnson did support your work. 


TC. 
Kiesler: Yes, that is the point: twenty-five years later Philip 
Johnson did recognize the validity of the Endless House, and 
this is how it actually happened. In 1950 the Kootz Gallery had 
an exhibition of the work of sculptors, painters, and architects 
who had made common projects. The architects who were in- 
vited were Johnson, Gropius, Breuer, and a few others—I was 
not. David Hare, the sculptor, asked me: “Could you design a 
house for me so that I can make a sculpture in relation to it 
and we can exhibit together?” (In 1947 I had designed a large 
surrealist exhibition in Paris for the Gallery Maeght and had 
given David Hare the job to construct a large sculpture. And 
now he was gallant, and as a sort of revanche he asked me to 
design a house for him.) “David,” I said, “I cannot design you 
a house; I can do only one thing, and that is, I can make you 


a one-family version of the Endless House, and since one enters 


the Endless from underneath near the center, there is a chance 
of making a beautifully sculpted staircase.” I made the model, 
with a “launching pad” for it to rest on. David lived that sum- 
mer near the Canadian border, and I took the model to his 
place in the north. David decided to enlarge the model to about 
five times its size (mine was only about a foot long and eight 
or nine inches wide and seven or eight inches high) because 
he had to enlarge it so that you could view the staircase inside. 
However, although it was apparently the same shape and form, 
it was not the same thing. Strange, we both were stunned and 
worried. The Endless House, you see, isn’t like a square house 
that is square anyway, no matter how long or high. . . . Here the 
calculation of the inclinations of every part must be exact, other- 
wise the co-ordination of the whole doesn’t work. “I don’t think,” 
David admitted, “we should exhibit this model, and there is 
no time to do another one. Let’s exhibit the little one, and at the 
side of it we will have the staircase in a larger scale.” And so 
it was. Small as it was, Philip Johnson acquired it for the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

So coming back to your question about people suddenly be- 


coming space conscious—time has done it. When Arthur 


Drexler was architectural editor of /nteriors, before he joined 
the Museum of Modern Art, he came to me to write an article 
about this Kootz exhibition of the Endless House, particularly 
about the lighting. .. . He did an elaborate and exquisite story, 
going into the meaning of continuity of design of light. But 
more years went by, and nothing happened. Now Arthur has 
become curator of the architectural section of the Museum 
of Modern Art, and the atmosphere has gotten thick with space- 
bullets, and people are again—finally—interested in the End- 
less. The push came as nuclear science, fission, fusion, and 
satellites unexpectedly rocketed everybody’s imagination into 
outer space, and suddenly made the Endless a natural. The basis 
of the Endless House has always been the principle of the con- 
tinuum; the new terminology has entered our vocabulary with 
decisiveness, whether we like it or not. 

T.H.C.: When I wrote the articles on New Sensualism, I 
speculated about the possibility that people were thinking in 
more emotional terms today for a number of reasons. I wasn’t 
thinking of the interests in space-time and outer space, but 
rather of the emotional reaction to superefficiency. 


Kiesler: That’s correct; but it all ties together. Because the 
conquest of outer space leads, naturally, to a concern with your 
own innermost world, they are related. What the interest in 
outer space brought about is the awareness of man’s fate in a 
world shaken in its traditional beliefs in religion, later on in 


Space House designed for Modernage at Grand Central Exhibit, New York, 1933. 
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Peggy Guggenheim’s gallery, Art of This Century, New York, 1942, showing sur- 
realist hall in curved-wall construction, outstretched paintings, and multi-use chairs 


science and now in technology and super-jet superstition. This 
sudden awareness of blindfolded progress has planted a terrific 
fear in our hearts. No one is immune to it. It has created a new 
emotional climate for us, in which we begin not to care about 
the machine-robots or even material profits; we really want to 
save our small lives, our small emotional satisfactions, and live 
in an emotional peace, in a balanced psychic state. Of course, 
the greatest saving grace is inner strength, but not everybody 
is a Ghandi. 

You see, Tom, if one’s calculations get mixed up and one’s 
beliefs break down, you turn to your own security source, which 
is Instinct. Animals know pretty well what to do in moments of 
danger; they run for their lives, hide, or curl up and play dead. 
They seek connection with the earth and the sun and the sky. 
This is somewhat the condition we are in now as far as art and 
architecture are concerned. We start to be aware of all the 
paraphernalia, social and technological, that we are living with, 
and wonder if it is necessary. It’s not our brain that can give us 
the answer any more. Isn’t meditation the state where answers 
are given to your most important questions because your mind 
has achieved a standstill? Emotion engulfs us like the turbu- 
lence of outer space and it creates its counterpart—the peace 
within. You see, Tom—there you have the best description of 
the Endless House, and I didn’t expect it to be as easy as that. 


T.H.C.: What do you think would happen if architects gen- 
erally became interested in what you have done and in your 
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approach? Isn’t it a terribly dangerous, undisciplined sort of 
architecture for most people? 

Kiesler: I can assure you, it will be like giving them mari- 
juana, architecturally speaking. It is an easy way to get en- 
tranced, but I am positive that it will be much easier to discover 
immediately the fallacy of an imitation—much more so then 
in rectangular functional designs and products. Adaptation, 
imitation, swiping ideas to the point of highway robbery is the 
order of the day, and that applies to art and architecture, film 
scripts, literature. ... Of course, the constant professional com- 
petition is made easier by some magazines that photograph, 
print, and describe a new painting or a project as fast as it is off 
the board. No idea seems to have time any more to take root, to 
grow in its own soil. 

T.H.C.: What can be done about the multiplicity of ideas 
today, the chaos in design forms? 

Kiesler: A clue to it is continuity and the multiplicity of an 
idea. The central idea is in you, but you don’t know when, and 
if, it will break through into the open. But one can learn to rec- 
ognize it by corollary happenings; in my case, for example, in 
the mobile interior of The Emperor Jones; in the endless con- 
tinuity of the exhibition-method of the L. & T. in my galaxial 
mural consisting of manifold units of paintings in the year 1918 
and continued in 1950; in the “Space-House” of 1936; in the 
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galaxy or “environmental sculpture” of 1947 or the one owned 
by Philip Johnson (both sculptures “to live in and with’’) ; in 
the eighteen functions of the one chair of the Peggy Guggenheim 
gallery, certainly an extension and variability of a simple core 

these and other projects, some only planned, some executed, 
quite different in function and form, yet all in the same vein 


and of the same spirit 


T.H.C.: 


genheim gallery 


I don’t think many people remember the Peggy Gug- 


What did you do there? 


Kiesler: 


many yea©rs 


After having waited for my chance to build for so 


Peggy Guggenheim engaged me in 1942. She got 


= 


a load of goods—design and constructions—from me for her 


four galleries of “Art of this Century”: new walls, ceilings, 
equipment, lighting, furniture, all in all for about $6000 in 


cost. The chairs of many functions I constructed myself with 


the help of a German carpenter in a garage in the Bronx; they 
were of oak, covered with linoleum, for seven dollars apiece, 
delivered. Oh! foolish youth whose payment is enthusiasm and 


post-mortem gossip! I also created for her a “kinetic gallery” 


consisting of a built-in push-button system for viewing paint- 
Paul Klee; 


ings by I constructed a spiral wheel which, when 


Galaxy: construction in wood 
by Kiesler, 1947-1948 (left): 
in private collection, New Y ork 
City. Shown acrosspage and on 
two following pages is Kiesler’s 
1959 Endless House, as exhib- 
ited in 1960 in New York at the 
Museum of Modern Art’s Vi- 
sionary Architecture exhibition. 


turned by hand, set into motion a paternoster with reproductions 
of Marcel Duchamp’s life work from his Valise. I also designed 
a gallery for her for abstract paintings, with a sinuously in- 
clined canvas wall where the paintings and sculptures were 


exhibited freely in space. And in addition, there was the large 


surrealist gallery whose curved wooden walls I also helped to 
construct in that garage, because we couldn’t find enough labor 
during the war. It is here that outstretched arms (to save costs 
we used baseball bats) held the paintings out from the walls, 
an idea adapted for the Guggenheim Museum. These galleries 
all promoted contacts between inanimate objects and people 


searching for the contact. 


T.H.C.: 


than rectangularity, do you think that rectangular space is 


Since you have been interested in continuity rather 
necessarily confining, and prevents a free spirit? 

Kiesler: It does and it doesn’t. We actually live with asso- 
ciations, and a rectangular space is by association and experi- 
ence a space of confinement; but there is nothing wrong with 
that, because we want to live in a confined space, we want to 
be protected, so to say, from the outer world. What is important 


is the necessity of temporary confinement—but not necessarily 
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a box; it could just as well and probably more appropriately 
be another form of enclosure. When the moment comes when 
we want to move a wall way out, to breathe more fully—yes, 
when we want the ceiling to be higher, or the whole area to 
change into another shape—that is where the Endless House 
comes in. Because it has a twofold expression: first, it has the 
reality of the walls and the ceiling and the floor as they are, 
and as they relate to one another, but also a lighting system 
which relies on the different segmentations of the areas, so that 
by changing the lights—and not in a tricky way—one can 


expand or contract the interior in an illusionary way. You 


can’t do that with boxes; it’s not in their nature. 


T.H.C.: The Endless House has been criticized as impractical 
-as pure sculpture. How “practical” is your planning? 


Kiesler: The Endless has nothing at all to do with “free 
form” as it is now understood. It is not just a sculptural form. 
It is a co-ordinate of strictly dimensioned areas, all different 
in height, width, shape, and textures. 

For the mechanical equipment, we will take the best units 
available. But we are not starting from the mechanical equip- 
ment or sketching corridor arrangements with soft crayons. 











The 1959 Endless House: plan (above) ; horizontal and vertical sections 


(below). Geometric slices are related to one another by variously 


pochéd areas. A project for the Museum of Modern Art, New Y ork City. 
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The Endless House is the result of a different type of planning, 
based on our inner needs and processes rather than on the 
dictates of mechanics. I think that today we can take for granted 
the fact that we have many technological possibilities, at dif- 
ferent price levels. Take the bathroom: I find the bathroom a 
relic; in spite of its valuable plumbing and bright décor, it is 
not really related to the functional needs of bathing. We have not 
yet developed a culture in bathing; we clean ourselves all right, 
but bathing is something else. Bathing in the East is highly 
cultivated. We cannot afford that; we have neither time, nor 


the appropriate equipment, nor the courage for it. 


T.H.C.: Can I take you back again to the time when you 
conceived the Endless House. Was anyone else thinking in as 
free concepts as yours at that time? 

Kiesler: Not that I know. The names of Mendelsohn and 
Poelzig are often thrown in. I have never seen their buildings. 
I heard of Poelzig only as a teacher and a friend of Mies van 
der Rohe. I try to think back: Loos, Le Corbusier, and others 
were all still doing the rectangle, honestly square. 

T.H.C.: How do you relate Maillart and his bridges to the 
work you were doing at that time? 

Endless nor to shell- 


Kiesler: Not at all—neither to the 
construction. I knew Maillart much later. However, there was 


another person who impressed me deeply: Freysinnet. He was, 


in my opinion, the most modern designer among the engineers. 
When I went to Paris in 1925 for the World’s Fair, I saw Orly 


airport for the first time, and looking out of the aeroplane, | 


saw the hangars by Freysinnet, the beautiful parabolic hangars 

However, this was long after I had designed the Endless. When 

I went to Paris in 1947 and landed at Orly, I looked out of the 

window of the plane to see once more the hangars of Freysinnet 
they were gone. 

T.H.C.: I wasn’t thinking of direct relationships between you 

and these other people. [ was wondering about other inde 

pendent creators. 

independent 


Kiesler: Of course, there were other people 


ones, nonconformists who influenced architecture—but they 
were not necessarily architects. This was the great period of 
Impressionism, Cubism, Expressionism, and not only were the 
plastic arts reborn, but also literature, music. . . . Fernand 
Léger stayed with me in Vienna for two weeks in 1924; Italy’s 
poet Marinetti came with Prampolini. I never met Sant’ Elia, 
the Italian architect who impressed us greatly at that time with 
his multi-elevated street levels, but I knew the German drama- 
tist Frank Wedekind, and of course, the other powerful German 
dramatist Georg Kaiser who wrote Gas /, done by the Theater 
Guild here, and then Gas II, which he wrote for my “space- 
stage.” The Austrian painter and teacher Gustav Klimt, artistic 
father of Kokoschka and Schiele, was still a powerful figure. 
A poet, Paul Scheerbart, even sketched out his “glass cities,” 


and he was a great inspiration. (The Museum of Modern Art 
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tecture.”) Everyone of us drew inspiration from various fields 


showed his ideas in its recent exhibition of “Visionary 


other than our own. 

There was active criticism of all the work. | remember a 
Berlin Alfred Kerr 
wrote the first criticism of the new production of The Emperor 
attacked my 


world-famous columnist in named who 


Jones. In his criticism of the play he term of 
“space-stage.” He said: “I don’t understand why this stage is 
called 


pleonasm.” Another critic who wrote in a literary supplement 


space-slage, because every stage 1s space It is a 
called the Boersen Courier, named Herbert lhering, contacted 
me, and asked me to answer Kerr. The main point I made was 
that the stage is space, but to an observer (the audience) it 
appears by necessity as merely a relief. Only to the actor who 
walks across the stage is it spatial. Here you have the kernel 
of the situation of space in reality and space as illusion 
T.H.C.: The creation of illusion and functional reality seems 
to occupy you a great deal. 

Kiesler: Yes, When I came to America in 1926 with 
the International Theater Exhibition, a little man by the name 


“Won't you 


design me a cinema just as you feel it should be? I’m an 


it does. 
of Simon Gould became wide-eyed and talkative 


importer of foreign films and have created with Irvin Shapiro 


the little cinema movement—just last year. I haven't much 
money but we'll find enough to build it.” We did build it in 
1927-28, and it’s still there, the 8th Street Cinema, and un 
changed except for its proscenium. The 8th Street Cinema still 
has four screens and on the center screen you can expand the 
film in width and height, and extend the image over the two 
sides and over the ceiling, because the projection booth runs 
three-quarters of the way around the interior of the auditorium 
The center screen started from a one-inch square into any size 
and shape: a magna-screen of automatically controlled exten 
sion. It was called the Screen-o-scope. Thus it had continuous 
projection, but naturally they couldn’t execute it because Mr 
Gould never had the money to provide the machinery. But the 
architecture was and is ready for it. Do you think it did me 
any good? Not at all. I never got another job for a cinema in 
thirty-six years. 

I did, however, do a transformative theater in 1932 in Wood 


stock, N. Y., for J. P. McEvoy 


proscenium theater into an arena, and back 


It could be converted from a 
It has been widely 
reproduced, and became a prototype for theaters with one stage 


flanked by two auditoriums. 


F.C: 
work. What do you think of Ronchamp? 


You spoke of Le Corbusier and his earlier rectangular 


Kiesler: 


in contrast to Mies, is not primarily a structural man. He is a 


I have often been asked this question. Le Corbusier, 


poet and artist. | think his great contribution was The Plan 
Voisin: the planning of a town, where you demolished vast 
dilapidated areas and built instead a high-rise skyscraper, with 
the rest gardens. This principle has been adopted by town 


planners the world over. His buildings were always shafts 
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Standard space-set de- 


sign by Kiesler for 
Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City, 
1948-1949, to economize 
on cost of opera produc- 
tion.T wo photos (above) 
show units of space-set 
unpainted and painted 
for Iberts’ Angélique. 
Same units (left and 
below) making up vari- 
ous settings for Mozart's 
The Magic Flute. 





Eighth Street Cinema, New York, 1927-1928, 
designed with four screens sides 
continuous 


(center, 


and ceiling) for projection. 


high-rise or low. Only now, at a late age, has he fallen in love 
with space, seduced by its eternal youth. But that baby is 
fickle. You can never tell if she is yours—or nobody’s. I knew 
Le Corbusier fairly well. We met through Léger, who was his 
friend and also mine. When I explained to Le Corbusier the 
“City in Space” in 1925 in Paris (he came with Léger to the 
Grand Palais), he asked me, “Do you intend to hang the 
houses from Zeppelins?” I said: “No.” “Well, how then are 
you going to suspend the City in Space?” “By suspension in 
tension,” I answered. His pilotis came later. 

My manifesto on the “City in Space” 
tension construction printed in 1925 contained these principles: 


and on continuous 


Compulsion directs the new form of the city: 

The Country-City: the division of city from country will be 
abolished. 

The Time-City: time is the measure of the organization of 
its space. 

The Space-City: it floats freely in space in a decentralized 
federation dictated by the ground-formation. 

The Automatic-City: the processes of daily life are mecha- 


nized. 


We want: 

1. Transformation of the surrounding area of space into 
cities. 
Liberation from the ground, abolition of the static axis. 
No walls, no foundations. 


A system of spans (tension) in free SPACE. 
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Overhead Tracks for Scenery 
Movable Cyclorama 

Upper Part of Rest Room 
Furniture 

Electric Shop 

Control Board 

Upper Part of Auditorium 
Open Air Restaurant 


Counter 





The Universal: theater designed for Woodstock, N.} 


in 1932. Auditorium and stage were planned for 


maximum flexibility : 


first use of a now common con¢ ept. 


5. Creation of new kinds of living, and, through them, the 


demands which will remold society 


Those buildings of the “City in Space” were all elevated to 
different heights. The ground was to be parks and fields and 
canals. One would land on the roofs of the houses. That was 
Paris, 1925. We are not too far solutions now 
It might take another 10 or 15 years or even less. Corbusier’s 
feeling now is right: the rectangle has exhausted its possi 


bilities and has become an architectural straightjacket. He has 


from similar 


made an attempt at sculpted architecture now. I have not visited 
Ronchamp. I cannot tell you about the inner space; I have not 
been inside. As far as I can judge, seeing the photographs and 
the plans of it, it is an aesthetic mixture of the East and the 
West; it is, as I said, a deliberate attempt at rejuvenation of 
his old work. It is different design-wise, structurally, from what 
he has done before Ronchamp. I believe that everybody has 
only one basic creative idea and no matter how he is driven off, 
you will find that he will always come back to it until he has 
a chance to prove it in purity, or die with the idea unrealized 

Whatever you might think about the Seagram Building, there 
is the straightforward expression of Mies’ continuous style 
and credo. 

Every old or new piece of architecture is inevitably also a 
sculpture; but a monumental sculpture is not inevitably archi- 
tecture. I have compassion for an artist like Corbusier who tries 
to get away from his past by a detour, to come then even close 
to himself. 

But, I suppose, as far as I am concerned, I shall stick to my 


travel along my old lifeline to seek continuity. 


f Frederick J. Kiesler 
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(below) uses milk-glass panels 


files are recessed the depth 


secretarial area 


The 


to admit light to an interior office: 


execitive 


and have storage cabinets above them. 


OFFICES, DESIGNS FOR BUSINESS, INC. « NEW 


YORK, NEW YORK « GERALD LUSS, DESIGNER 
The new Designs For Business offices on 
Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue function both 
as the production headquarters of that 
active organization and as a laboratory of 
office planning, where techniques in space 


be demonstrated to pro- 


utilization can 
spective clients. The offices also serve as 
a showroom for the products and equip- 
ment now on the market that DFB has 
custom-designed for previous clients. The 
Design and Decorating Department com- 
bines these three functions by utilizing 
DFB’s highly flexible partitioning system 
(acrosspage ). 

This system, originally executed for the 
offices of Time, Inc., represents the most 


of DFB’s 


which have been developed over the years 


recent refinement partitions, 
for nearly a dozen custom installations. 
The object of the system is to achieve 
maximum “flexibility through inflexibil- 
ity” for changing organizations. Luss’s 
new design provides a complete range of 
fixed, ready-to-use facilities within every 
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modular division; only the partitions them- 
This 


“plenum system” incorporates into a grid 


selves are movable components. 


ceiling the post supports as well as light- 


ing, acoustical, and ventilation facilities, 


and duplicates electrical wiring at the 


grid junctures in both ceiling and floor 

By concentrating expense in the initial 
installation of these facilities, Luss’s new 
system reduces to a minimum the time and 
expense required to change partitions 
Inexperienced men, with no equipment 
other than a dolly to raise the panel, can 
install a new partition in seconds. Neither 
floor nor ceiling finish need be disturbed 
Since no technicians are required after the 
initial installation, subsequent changes in 
partitioning layout are accomplished with 
a proportionate saving in cost. 

The posts consist of aluminum extru- 
sions with a continuous neoprene gasket 
on each face that secures a panel evenly 
along its side. The same post is used for 
the connection of one, two, three, or four 
panels, which can be easily installed or 
removed while the posts are in position. 

In the DFB design offices (acrosspage 


of an adjacent closet 


and above left), the partitions flanking 


and parallel to the hallway have clear 


glass panels. From some angles, these 
offices have the appearance of a house of 
mirrors where space is reflected to infinity 
This effect counterbalances the low height 
of the suspended ceiling. 

Solid panels of self-healing vinyl. used 
as pin-up boards, run perpendicular to the 
hallway. They subdivide the department. 


preventing it from becoming one huge 


goldfish 


variety of 


brighten it with a 


DFB 


and 
that 


bowl, 
colors recommend 
to clients 
Two to four designers share an office 
which provides 95 sq ft per person (as 
opposed to the customary 125) 


work 


larger because of the use of clear glass 


Howeve I 


this minimal space seems to be 
panels, and the partitions tend to reduce 
distracting sounds from other offices 

The carefully detailed partitioning sys 
tem that defines these spaces Is a concise 
expression of machine art, within which 


DFB’s highly 


colors, and living plants count as signifi- 


personal furniture, bright 


cant ornaments. 
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Drawings (right) show sche- 
matic installation procedure: (1) 
post is inserted at grid juncture 
into ceiling socket and over re 

movable floor plug; (2) floor 
strip for panel is laid; (3) panel 
is inserted between posts into 
depressable gaskets: (4) base 

board strips are placed on each 
side of panel. Section of an 
aluminum post (above) shows a 
channel on each face filled with 
a neoprene gasket that secures a 
panel without screws. Reception 
room (below) has a glass panel 


flanked by two doors. 


DATA: descriptions and sources of the 


major materials and furnishings shown. 


CEILING AND PARTITIONS 
Ceiling Plenum System" grid/National Acoustics Co, ; 
hite/Fiberglas Corp. Lighting: troughs/dif 
escent/incandescent/Lightolier, Inc. Posts: 
extrusions/neoprene gaskets/Aetna Steel 
rp. Glass: clear/rough plate/ Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co Huewhite/American-St. Gobain Corp 
DESIGN AND DECORATING DEPARTMENT 
Fleoring: gray rubber/ Armstrong Cork Co.; carpet/gray 
nd beige/Loma Loom Carpet. Desks: steel/black metal 
Peerless Steel Equipment Corp.; tops white textolite 
neral Electric Co, Chairs: Cramer Posture Chair Co., 
ir Upholstery: purple/Isabel Scott Fabrics Corp 
Plants: Ficus Nitita/Dracena Gracillius/The Greenhouse 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAL AREA 
Flooring: carpet/dark blue-green, black/V'Soske Inc 
Ceiling: grid/Neo-Ray Products Inc diffusers/Light 
er, Inc. Doors: teak. File cabinets: metallic blue 
finish/Peerless Steel Equipment Corp. Overfile, 
Closets: metal! blue-black/teak /Formica/custom-de 
signed/Ezra Blank Associates. Desks: stainless steel / 
eak/black, white Formica/custom-designed/Ezra Blank 
Associates. Chairs: Domore Chair Co., Inc. Upholstery: 
woo! /magenta/Anton Maix Inc. Desk accessories: alu- 
um/Smith Metalcraft Ce 
REC EPTION AREA 
Flooring: Blue Belgian marble/Port Morris; carpet/ 
i green swirl/V’Soske Inc. Ceiling: oak/oiled/Mid- 
hattan Woodworking Corp. Walls: plaster/painted white. 
Doors Macassat ebony/custom-designed/Ezra Blank 
partition/Aetna Stee! Corp, Drapery: wool 
Renee Steiner Fabrics. Lighting: recessed 
ights/Century Lighting Co pendant fixture 
glass/Koch & Lowy Mfg. Co. Desk-Table: rose 
hrome/exposed Soss hinges/Luss design/Ezra 
Associates. Desk chair: Domore Chair Co 
upholstery: silk/blue-green/Thaibok Plant: 


ra/The Greenhouse 
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SHOWROOM, JENS RISOM DESIGN INC. « NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK « BECKER & BECKER, 
ASSOCIATES, INTERIOR DESIGNERS 





Risom’s New York showroom appeals 
immediately to the eye and intrigues the 
imagination. An openwork screen, which 
defines the reception area, only partly con- 
ceals the view: the showroom beyond is 
faintly revealed and seems to move, like 
a kaleidoscope, with a variety of colors, 
patterns, textures, and materials. A cool 
garden area (above) with a lightly spray- 
ing fountain and a suspended firehood is 
a central ornament of the showroom. 

In the display area, partitions divide 
the space into vignettes of room types; by 
this means the monotony of a maze of fur- 
niture is eliminated. The layout encourages 
investigation of the entire showroom by 
a controlled serpentine traffic pattern that 
weaves behind successive partitions. In 
perspective, partitions mesh together so 
that two complete furniture groupings are 
seldom visible from the same point. 
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Of the several types of panels, the one 
most consistently used is a slim vertical 
panel, 2 ft in width, separated from the 
adjacent panel by a 2-in. space (across- 
page, top and center). With these panels, 
the isolation of furniture settings is main- 
tained, but the 2-in. spaces between the 
panels pierce the enclosures and give an 
idea of the spaces beyond. The displays 
are left to be imagined: one catches only 
glimpses of bright colors—emerald, pump- 
kin, cerise—and a variety of textures. This 
concealment stimulates anticipation and 
repeats, on a smaller scale, the basic de- 
sign concept of the showroom. 

The panels are edged with walnut or 
aluminum strips and are faced with a 
range of materials used as contemporary 
wall treatments—paints, felt, vinyl, leather 
over plywood—or are made of open grilles 
of plastic or metal. In one area there is a 
reverse of this theme: the 2-in. spaces 
between panels are filled by walnut posts, 
and the panel areas are openings through 
which one passes, as if through the 
looking-glass. 

All of these partitions are erected under 
a ceiling grid that functions as the top 
support of the panels. This grid lowers 
sight lines and shifts attention away from 
the beams, sprinklers, and ducts in the 
ceiling. One advantage of this system is 
the incorporation into the grid of an elec- 
trical raceway for flexible lighting ar- 
rangements. The raceway has conveniently 
spaced outlets for clamp-on spotlights, 
which can be moved along the grid; wiring 
also runs in floor channels to baseboard 
outlets for table and floor lamps used in 
Although flexibility of the 


panels themselves is not an aim of this 


the displays. 
system—the partitions are designed to be 


used as a fixed installation—constantly 
changing furniture displays are accommo- 
dated by changes in lighting effects. 
Displays within totally isolated cubicles 
require full and expensive room settings; 
this arrangement of partitions achieves a 
semblance of rooms, which helps designers 
in visualizing the scale and character of 


Risom’s business and residential furniture. 
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DATA: descriptions and sources of the 
major materials and furnishings shown. 


PARTITIONS AND GRID LIGHTING: Lighting: 
ceiling grid-electrical raceway/Unistrut Eastern Service 


‘pendant fixtures/General Lighting Co., 
Inc. Partition uprights: birch/ plastic/alum- 
Panels: Infinilite, 
Lightolier, Inc.; metal grilles/black/Klemp Metal Grat- 
felt/curry-colored/Wool-suede/Katzenbach & 
CEILING: lowered birch 
birch FLOORING: 
vinyl tile/off-white with splatter/Robbins Floor Products 


Co.; spotlights 
walnut, 
inum strips. sheetrock/ painted ; 
ing Corp.; 


Warren Inc. painted/ white; 


beams ; grid/architect-designed 
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Inc.; carpet/gold texture/Roxbury Carpet Co.; area 
rugs/blue, greens, pumpkin, rust, gold/Bittan Valberg. 
WALLS: painted white; felt/curry, pumpkin/Katzen- 
bach & Warren Inc. FURNITURE: all/Jens Risom 
Design UPHOLSTERY FABRICS: Jens Risom 
Design Inc.; Boris Kroll Fabrics; Jack Lenor Larsen Inc. 
DRAPERIES: textured wool/yellows, greens, pumpkin, 
off-white/Anton Maix Inc. LEATHER: pumpkin/Jens 
Risom Design LIGHT FIXTURES: pendants/ 
standard lamp/Nessen Studio, Inc. ACCESSORIES: 
America House; Bonniers, Inc.; Georg Jensen, Inc.; 
Karl Mann Associates. FOUNTAIN: Florentine Crafts- 
FIREHOOD: ornamental/black metal/custom- 
PLANTING: C. Kind & Son. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


men Inc. 


designed /custom-made. 


344° STEEL BAR 
AT EVERY STH 
WOOD STRIP 


5/8" SQ 








ELEVATIONS a's 


TYPICAL PARTITION DETAILS 


Photo: Courtesy of Jens Risom Design Inc. 


Behind the reception desk 
is an openwork screen of 
birch and walnut slats, two 
woods long used in Risom 
furniture. Intense lighting of 
the screen gives more den- 
sity to the openwork design. 
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Panels covered in copper felt and edged in alumi 
num partly conceal three typical display areas 
(above). The walnut conference chairs are up 
holstered in pumpkin leather, the swivel desh 
chair at rear in gold fabric. Walnut-edged panels 
(left) are made of plastic light diffusers. At rear 
beyond the textile display, is a grille partition of 
black metal. The dining chairs are upholstered in 


purple. The reception area screen (below) is 


shown in close-up. 
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SHOWROOM, ODI « NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
¢ ODI, DESIGNERS 





When the young New York furniture firm 
ODI expanded beyond a downtown factory 
headquarters into a mid-Manhattan show- 
room, its new partitioning system was put 
to use as a screen that separates the re- 
ception and office areas from the main 
showroom. The partition is composed of 
alternating panels of clear and smoked 
glass, an opaque center panel covered in 
black vinyl, and two openings for passage- 
ways; without visually diminishing the 
over-all space, it forms a hallway leading 
to a smaller showroom (acrosspage, right ). 

On entering the reception foyer (left), 
one first notices patterns of light: three 
white spheroid pendants and a luminous 
ceiling strip that suggests a directive hall- 
way into the main showroom. One’s atten- 
tion, however, is soon drawn to the sleek 
aluminum and walnut reception desk and 
its floating front panel of smoke-gray 
transparent plastic. The partition is a 
large-scale demonstration of the interplay 
of light and texture exemplified in the desk 
and characteristic of ODI’s most original 
furniture. 

Due to the varying degrees of transpar- 
ency in its panels, which veil spaces that 
advance and recede through openings and 
through clear and smoked glass, the screen 
acts as a teaser that half-conceals both 
light and space and temptingly motivates 
a tour of the entire area. 

The system’s design permits electrical 
wiring to run concealed within the alumi- 
num posts and baseboard raceways. This 
screen utilizes this advantage by carrying 
wiring down from the ceiling to outlets for 
the typewriter and telephone. 

The slim uprights are made in two un- 
equal parts that fit together to form a 
symmetrical unit (acrosspage, below) and 
are screwed together for rigidity. Installa- 
tion requires complex hand assembly. 
Black vinyl] strip inserts conceal all screws 
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The screen stands between the showroom and the hallway it 
partitions off (above). Vinyl inserts can be of different colors. 


ee 3 DETAILS OF 
on the uprights and further define their sear Ysa 


verticality. INSTALLATION 
The showroom has an off-white back- 

ground, which includes a lowered ceiling 

of white light diffusers. Troughs can be 

moved to provide illumination over chang- 

ing furniture arrangements. Several dis- 

play areas are defined by walls of black 

and bright orange. This setting provides 

a suitable atmosphere for ODI’s light 

furniture. 


DATA: descriptions and sources of the 
major materials and furnishings shown. 


PARTITIONS: Posts: aluminum/viny! inserts/custom- 

designed/ODI. Panels: glass/clear, smoked/Libbey 

Owens-Ford Glass Co.; black vinyl/Gilford Leather Co. 

FLOORING: viny! tile/white/Robbins Floor Products, 

Inc.; carpet/beige/The Magee Carpet Co. CEILING: 

**Strialux” diffusers/white/Lightolier, Inc.; set in “‘Z" 

Bars/Johns-Manville Corp. WALLS: vinyl/white/Gil 

ford Leather Co.; paint/orange, black. LIGHTING: 

fluorescent/Eye Ball down-lights/Lightolier, Inc.; over 

reception desk/spheroid pendants/Habitat. DRAPER. 

IES: white casement/Fiberglas Corp./Drapery Associ RUBBER BASE OVER V4 
WOO? 


ates. FURNITURE, FABRICS: all/ODI. a ici 
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#P/A DESIGN AWARDS 


Two of this year’s P/A Design Awards Program winners were 
studied at a seminar held in January at the University of 
Minnesota’s School of Architecture. Each project was pre- 
sented by the architect, analyzed by a critic, and discussed 
from the floor. Below is the discussion of one of the projects, 
edited from tape recordings. For a fuller documentation and 
for Jury comments, which include Dean Colbert’s remarks re- 
ferred to in the seminar, see pp. 150-156, JANUARY 1961 P/A. 





CENTRAL FIRE STATION 


CITY OF NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT « DEPARTMENT OF FIRE 
SERVICE, CLIENT . EARI P. CARLIN, ARCHITECT; PETER 
MILLARD, DESIGN ASSOCIATE; PAUL E, POZZI, ASSOCIATE 


PRESENTATION: Earl P. Carlin 

The site was the strongest element affecting the plan. An 
existing building, the old fire station, limited expansion to 
the rear, because it could not be torn down until the new one 
is occupied. The angle of the main intersection is the key to 
the shape of the building. It gave us a discipline within which 
to work. The magic number here is 1844 degrees. The dis- 
cipline of the 90-degree angle has its problems, and 30-60 has 
its, but 181% has a few more. Actually, in spite of the pinwheel 
shape, the main part of the building is a rectangle. 

We also had dimensional limitations. There had to be an 
apron at least at one end of the project, so that ladder trucks 
could stand out without extending over the sidewalk. Another 
problem was that the angled street had to be the main access 
street, yet feeder streets also had to be accessible. That is why 
we created the little pedestrian island and a tight turnaround 
to allow vehicles to come around. 

New Haven is proud of its present urban renewal efforts. 
The site is in a redevelopment area and the mayor and the 


redevelopment people were anxious to establish a symbol for 
this part of town. They called it a gateway. This definitely 
was in the program. The hose tower, which is the dominating 
feature, would not have existed without this attitude. Normal 
procedure has been to dry hoses on a rack in the basement. 
But we were in need of a strong vertical element, and therefore 
proposed the traditional hose-drying tower. So we have a 60-ft 
tower, and this is one of the reasons why there is no basement 
in the building. The tower also enabled us to introduce a strong 
feature on axis with the major street. 

There was a need for privacy on the second floor, which 
explains the blank walls with the narrow slit windows. The 
slits are repeated in the towers; they are all glazed, except for 
one that collects combustion air for the furnace. 

Mechanical distribution is very much part of the building. 
For instance: the furnace room is on the second floor of the 
northeast tower; from the tower, hot-water distribution starts 
along an exposed ceiling “trench,” which is a space between 
two structural elements, and then continues around the peri- 
meter of the building and down and up the spaces in the double 
columns. The third floor is air conditioned and has its own 
mechanical equipment. 

On the two lower levels, we shall use large bents with cross- 
arches; small bents will be used on the third floor. The build- 
ing is all poured-in-place concrete and, except for bents, a 
wall-bearing structure. 

Apparently we are now brutalists, so the building is of raw, 
hairy concrete. We intend no interior finishing, except that 
which is built in: hardpressed bricks for partitions, terrazzo 
floors, aluminum door and window frames, and doors faced 
with white, plastic laminate. We think we have achieved a 
low-maintenance building. Ceilings in the living quarters and 
the office spaces will be suspended—aluminum-mesh with batts 
—because we were conscious of the acoustical problem on the 
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living-quarter and the office levels, and have not worried too 
much about noise on the apparatus-room floor. 

These are some of the reasons why the building is what it 
is. But, whether we admit it or not, origins of most designs are 
subjective. And the true origin of this design is mostly 
subjective. 


CRITIQUE: Walter A. Netsch, Jr. 


I am probably the only man in this room who has had actual 
experience in the fire department. Somehow the army thought 
that my architectural education and my urban living entitled 
me to be a caterpillar-tractor operator; but they found out 
that I wasn’t very good at that, so then they put me in the 
fire house. And so I have been on the backs of fire trucks and 
also in the control station. It was there that I read War and 
Peace. So I bring to the problem something that is personal 
and subjective. And I would like to talk about this, because I 
do know something about people who live in a fire house. 
Although Carlin has not mentioned this, the total sensitivity 
of this solution relates to the human occupancy of the building. 
Firemen are—even in the military—very proud men. They are 
proud of getting to the fire as quickly as possible; there is a 
great amount of honor involved in not being the last man on 
the truck; and there is a great amount of honor and pride in 
their equipment. I think you have to add to the drawings that 
you see the character of the equipment: the wonderful bronze 
connections between the hoses and all the sundry elements. 
They will become a total part of this environment, and they 
will play their magnificent part in creating a total piece of 
architecture. 

About two years ago, a small group of us in Chicago tried 
to establish a technique for criticism in architecture: what 
are the qualities in a building that make it either good or 
bad? We arrived at nine points. The order is arbitrary; they 
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The site lies at an entrance to a redevelopment area. 
Fire-fighting equipment and the control center are on 
the first floor, living quarters on the second, and admin- 
istrative offices on the third. Besides staircases and an 
elevator, five poles connect the second and first floors. 
Major material used will be exposed reinforced concrete. 
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Second floor 


are all important and necessary. I shall try now to analyze 
Carlin’s fire station using this nine-point system. 

Hierarchy of Building Type and Structure: The relation- 
ship of the pinwheel form to the streets and the surroundings 
is important: the form actually complements the community, 
and it will continue doing so even if the community changes in 
the future. In spite of Dean Colbert’s contrary opinion, I 
believe that this building represents a modest solution. It is 
essentially horizontal in character: we are not talking about 
a medieval landscape, and sixty feet is not the highest thing 
in a modern town. The drawings convey a strong yet not over- 
powering grouping of forms, which will become an important 
but not overdominating aspect of the community. Fire fighting 
is as important today as it has been in the past, and, because 
one can tell what it is and see what is in it, this building has 
something to say. Hierarchy relates also to the way people 
work and use a building. Having worked only in “ranch-style” 
fire houses, I have never had the opportunity of using a fire 
pole. But I do know that all firemen, except as they get older, 
seem to consider this a first movement in time as they rush to 
the fire. It gives them the sense of immediacy, and any action 
that emphasizes this sense of immediacy is important psycho- 
logically to a fireman. 

Expression of a Significant Idea, Concept, or Theme: Carlin 
already has documented that there was a strong and individual 
idea, yet the program and the problems were not ignored; they 
were solved with intelligence and imagination. 

Positive Relationship to the Environment: It is one of the 
good points of this building that it performs well in relation 
to the views from the new or the old parts of town, and in 
the way it fits in the redevelopment program. 

Clear Expression of Function: Certainly this building ex- 
presses clearly its function. The open side, composed of six 
doors, shows how the vehicles will come out; there is strength 





and character in that opening. And contrasting with that is 
the hose tower and other powerful forms of concrete. All this 
will be helpful in giving expression to the building. 

Clarity of Structure: This does not mean that there has to 
be an exposed frame: there are many methods of construction. 
Here, the manner in which the mechanical system is played 


up gives the structure a dominant character. Yet the hierarchy 


between the various elements that are used in the making of 
the interior spaces is recognized. 

Sensitive Selection and Use of Materials: The rough tex- 
tures of the architecture and the smoothly machined parts of 
the fire-fighting equipment will make a handsome counterpoint. 

Quality of Space: This is something that cannot be judged 
by drawings or models only; I am firmly in favor of visiting 
buildings and participating in architecture to form a real 
evaluation. But I hope that the quality of the spaces in this 
building will be as handsome as the drawings indicate. 

Totality of Design: I don’t get any impression of an attempt 
at inconsistencies, at working off from one point to another. 
I think this building has a totality. 

Expression of the Time: This concept has been demolished 
by a philosopher at Yale, I understand, who said that, although 
architects are always talking about being contemporaneous, 
he cannot see how they can be anything else: we all work in 
our environment; therefore, we are an expression of its time, 
good or bad. So, since Yale has already demolished this ninth 
point, I shall only say that this building, like all others, is an 
expression of its time. 

This, then, is a brief summary of my reactions. I believe 
that this building makes a firm and sound statement in this 
year’s P/A Design Awards Program. 


DISCUSSION 


Ralph Rapson: Dean Colbert said that this building “refutes 
the industrial process that architecture has attempted to be- 
come part of.” I’m somewhat confused by that comment of 
his. It seems to me that there was an analysis of the use of 
materials and structures, and that we have here an honest and 
straightforward solution in terms of concrete technology. 

Dean Colbert also said that this building represents “pre- 
conceived disorder.” When I first looked at the project, I had 
the same reaction. But after a more careful study, this building 
shows considerable order. When one considers the 1814-degree 
angle, everything is well ordered in relation to the plan and 
to the expression desired. I think it is a brilliant solution. One 
of the things that strikes me is the interesting way the third 
floor was designed. The composition builds up and cuts away 
and builds up again to the third-floor penthouse. It is a master- 
ful handling of what could have been a difficult shape sitting 
on top the two lower stories. 

I feel strongly that there is no such thing as a hierarchy 
of “building types.” I think there is only a hierarchy of 
“buildings” within a community. I think of the church as an 
element that can and often does become of great importance 
in the total environment; but the church does not always 
rate a strong emphasis. It all depends on the existing and 


future architectural character of the community in which it 
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will be placed. Therefore, what one of the jurors said seems 
to me quite irrelevant: that fire fighting is a fabulous thing, 
that people love fires, and that consequently fire stations should 
be emphasized. It is the total environment that is important. 
If the client wanted a gateway to an area, then this building 
is going to do just that in a rather spectacular and handsome 
way, and therefore the solution is sound. 

Plasticity in architectural expression also preoccupied the 

jury. The De Stijl group in Holland was doing things that 
were almost cubistic in nature—the pulling apart of the 
elements of a building. This building does have the same 
quality. So are we back in the 20’s? I wonder if we are not 
going around in circles, like the fashion or automobile people: 
a little above the knee, a little below the knee. Perhaps it is 
healthy that we are all searching for new forms and looking 
for a new expression, but it does seem as though it were a great 
cycle that we go around in. 
Robert G. Cerny: The order of the structural system and the 
plasticity of the structure is wonderful. But, as we are moving 
inevitably down this sculptural path, there will always be 
problems when sculptural expression collides with functional 
requirements. I am a little disturbed by the north elevation, 
where the six doors puncture the sculptural form. The doors 
are not satisfactorily integrated. There is always a problem 
of how to absorb into sculptural forms elements that cannot 
be changed because of their rigid shape—a large garage door, 
or elements of that kind. 

I am also worried about the entrance. I assume that people 
will come here—those to be interviewed for a job, insurance 
appraisers, and others. The forms are so impressive that the 
entrance doors I saw on the various drawings are almost lost. 
Carlin: The section explains the handling of the apparatus- 
room doors. The whole fagade of the living quarters overhangs 
by about five feet and provides a canopy for the overhead doors. 
We felt this gave an added emphasis to the opening. We also 
attempted a further emphasis. Actually, we’d just as soon have 
no doors at all. But New Haven is not in Florida and doors 
are needed. So we designed them of the thinnest possible 
aluminum sections and with the maximum amount of glass. 
We tried to “eliminate” the doors and to create archways. In 
our first fire station, this treatment worked quite effectively, 
especially at night. With strong lighting inside the building, 
one is unaware of the doors except for the very thin network 
of mullions. 

As for the pedestrian entrance, I agree that on the first trip 
there may be a problem of identification; but most of the 
people who visit the headquarters are “regulars” —contractors, 
insurance people, and so on. They will go there as to any other 
office building; they will know where they’re going. Also, it 
is impossible to park in front of the building, and this will 
force people to drive to the rear, where the parking lot and 
the entrance are located. 

John Rauma: [| am still disturbed by the front facade of the 
building. The faces of columns are chamfered back. This 
tends to make the form hover. There are also other cuts and 
serrations which break up the continuity of the vertical sur- 
faces. I’m wondering whether the columns, without the cham- 
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fer, might not have given better continuity to the form concept. 
Carlin: The rear elevation recalls the front elevation. The 
overhang appears there again, and there are also two service 
doors. So there is a continuity between the front and rear 
facades. The whole second floor hovers—both on the north and 
on south elevations. 

Rauma: Also the same hovering idea on the third floor of the 
rear elevation? 

Carlin: Yes. 

Roy Harrover: Probably because of its plastic, expressive 
possibilities, it seems that we’re having a real surge toward 
the use of concrete. In the South, where labor is cheap and 
materials relatively expensive, we were able to justify the 
use of concrete economically. Do you have to pay a premium 
for this type of expression in New Haven? 

Carlin: I asked Henry Pfisterer, our engineer, this very ques- 
tion. Last year he was responsible for about fifty-million- 
dollar’s worth of work. He said that about three or four years 
ago he had given up doing comparative analyses, unless the 
client wants to pay him for the trouble, because time and 
time again, in our area, concrete for buildings under ten 
stories or so has proved to be the more economical construc- 
tion system. 

Rauma: A typical way of controlling the surface of concrete 
would be to introduce some sort of rustications or reveals 
between pours. Do you intend to pour the vertical surfaces, 
even where they are continuous over more than one story, in 
one pour? If not, how will you resolve the inevitable joints 
between subsequent pours? 

Carlin: This is perhaps why Philip Johnson called us brutal. 
We were aware of this problem. In the past, we have used 
strong horizontal joints at each pour line, trying to relate 
them with the scale of the building. But in this case we've 
gone in the opposite direction. We are completely denying the 


pouring method: we’re going to butt form to form. We know 


we're going to get fins and an expression of that pour. How- 
ever, we feel that strong rustications in the vertical direction 
will overpower the many imperfections we are going to get in 
the surface. These imperfections will be more than the pour 
lines: there will be honeycombs, pits, discoloration, and all 
of the usual concrete problems. But we are hoping that the 
strong vertical texture will overpower this; it’s like the tweed- 
jacket solution—you try to take advantage of the imperfections. 
Robert L. Bliss: To me, this building is quite poetic. But I'd 
like to go back to the question of hierarchy. We spoke of 
hierarchy of buildings, and I wonder if the problem isn’t a 
question of hierarchy of human ideas. In other words, should 
we use poetry for a fire house, or should we save it for a 
church, or a shrine, or something of similar quality? 

Carlin: Initially we tried to be prosaic. The first sketches were 
the inevitable box. But the box wouldn’t work on this site. 
Also, we had a client who was insisting on much more than 
a sonnet. He wanted a major work, and since no one had ever 
asked this of us before, we didn’t argue that point too much. 
Perhaps we did overdo it. 

Rauma: Shouldn’t everything that contributes to our environ- 
ment be stated in a poetic fashion? I don’t like the idea of an 
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environment made up of ledger sheets; I'd rather see an en- 
vironment made up of poetically organized ledger sheets. | 
think that there has to be a poetic attitude toward everything 
we do, no matter what its use is. And since everything is rela- 
tive, I assume that, even with such a poetic fire station, it 
might still be possible to have a hierarchy—a hierarchy of 
poetic values. 

Bliss: It is not a question of relativity. We waste our energies 
in always trying to make jewels. And one does not wear jewels 
all the time. If you take this far enough, then we would be 
surrounded by a jewel-like atmosphere. We should give impor- 
tance only to ideas that are really important to human beings. 
Donald C. Heath: As another man in the room who has lived 
and served in fire stations, I am perhaps biased in saying that 
there is romance and a long, glorious tradition in fire fighting. 
I feel that a certain expression of that is not at all out of the 
way. I dislike this idea that a fire station is purely utilitarian. 
A fire station should express the dignity of the city govern- 
ment and the proud tradition of the fire service. 

Jan C. Rowan: The plan, or rather the silhouette of the plan, 
is almost an exact replica of a late Renaissance fortress. We 
have some of them in the States—for instance, the San Marco 
in Florida. One could almost mistake the plan of San Marco 
for the plan of this building. Is it a coincidence? 

Carlin: It is very much that. It’s the result of considering 
the main corner and of a further evolution from this inter- 
section. This gave birth to the points. 

Rowan: How did you arrive at the shape of the towers? The 
fortress towers had that shape in order to control all the walls. 
And you have an identical shape. 

Carlin: If one draws a line down any of the towers, the axis 
of each tower relates to the over-all grid; the slant is twice 
the 1814-degree angle. 

Voice: There are projecting light fixtures on the building. Is 
it influenced by the billboard seen on the drawings? 

Carlin: It is a plain, old-fashioned billboard light, which will 
be up on the roof. The crenelations along the top are there 
to allow light fixtures to come out and floodlight the walls. 
We also have fixtures around the building on the ground, but 
we did not think we could get enough light up from the ground. 
Voice: Is it a requirement then to light this building? You 
have a billboard appearance on your wonderful elevations. 
Carlin: This was not a requirement. Louis Kahn used to say 
that a building should be allowed to go to sleep. But we felt 
that this building should have the possibility of being lighted 
from the exterior. We also felt that if we didn’t do it now, 
somebody else might do it later, and we didn’t want to lose 
control of the design. 

Cerny: I'd like to applaud the guts required not only to create 
this great departure from the conventional, but also to carry 
it down to City Hall. People around here are such that I would 
need four or five martinis, plus my courage, to take this design 
down to a typical city government office. 

Carlin: I'd like to emphasize that a lot of this courage came 
from my partner, Peter Millard, who is largely responsible 
for the design and who is even more than courageous—he’s 


foolhardy at times. 
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BEARING GRILLES FOR CONCRETE TOWER 


Nearing completion at a MacArthur Park 
corner site in Los Angeles is a high-rise 
office building demonstrating the ability 
of concrete to compete aesthetically and 
economically with other monumental 
structures characterizing that area. A 
structural analysis of the building’s sculp- 
tured bearing-grille tower, transition and 
base structures, foundations, and lateral 
loads—with a statement of its costs—is 
presented here. 


A preliminary study of the new Head- 
quarters Office Building for the American 
Cement Corporation, on Wilshire Boule- 
vard in Los Angeles, might suggest that 
structural considerations were the primary 
motivation in its design. The architects 
and engineers, Daniel, Mann, Johnson & 
Mendenhall, however, stress that the de- 
sign concept was developed deliberately 
“to establish the potential of concrete as 
a building material capable of creating 
building monuments as significant, as eco- 
nomic, and with as much style and impor- 
tance as was done for steel-frame buildings 
in the past, for porcelain-enamel curtain- 
wall buildings in the immediate postwar 
years, and more recently for buildings of 
aluminum, stainless steel, and bronze.” 
Other design criteria were: the desire to 
utilize reinforced-concrete construction to 
its full potential, thus allowing it to ex- 
ceed, where possible, the limitations of 
other types of construction, and achieving, 
as a result, greater flexibility of planning 
and space arrangement with its consequent 
efficiency; the obligation to comply with 
all existing codes and ordinances, with 
regard to earthquake resistance, fire pro- 
tection, exit requirements, setbacks, and 
basic structural considerations. 

The final form of the building force- 
fully reflects its functional divisions: (1) 
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The four parking levels extend over the 
entire site, with one of them situated 
underground. (The water-level of a lake 
in an adjoining park discouraged a deeper 
basement.) Also at ground level are the 
lobby, restaurant, and coffee shop. Open 
to natural ventilation, the upper two levels 
of parking are surrounded by a sculptured, 
precast-concrete grille. (2) The fourth 
level above ground, over the parking struc- 
ture, contains an executive suite set in a 
“hanging garden” overlooking the park. 
(3) The fifth level, not an occupied floor, 
serves a dual function: structurally it 
provides a transition from the framing 
system of the office tower above to the 
parking levels beneath; mechanically it 
contains the principal air-moving equip- 
ment required for the building. (4) The 
tower consists of nine office floors, without 
columns, of approximately 12,000 sq ft 
each. 

To fulfill these design criteria, the 
firm’s architectural and engineering tal- 
ents were pooled, their aim being a search 
for multiple-use elements. Many architec- 
tural solutions with engineering advan- 


tages were carefully considered 


Base Structure 


This element of the building was planned 
essentially with a view to making parking 
convenient. Bay sizes and column locations 
were established to best suit the require- 
ments of parking stalls and aisles. Al- 
though the concrete beams generally span 
a length of 42 ft, the structure itself is a 
conventional system of poured-in-place 
concrete beams and girders. Lateral rigid- 
ity is provided by means of concrete shear 
walls, which were designed to resist, in 
addition, the lateral loads imposed by the 
tower. Since the building adjoins private 
property on two sides, solid walls were 


chosen for these locations. These are of 
precast-concrete panels, installed with slip 
joints at their tops to prevent resistance to 
lateral loads and thereby avoid eccen- 
tricity between the center mass of the base 
and its center of rigidity. The precast 
concrete grille, which encloses the remain- 


ing two sides, is nonstructural. 


Foundations 

Foundations for the base structure and 
tower are drilled and belled caissons 
Soils underlying the site are unusually 
firm and impermeable, and even though 
ground water was present after the exca- 
vation was “de-watered,” the rate of infil 
tration was found to be so slow that no 
further ground water problems were en- 
countered. Although the belled caissons 
under the main columns supporting the 
tower are unusually large, with a 23-ft 
maximum diameter, they presented no 
particular problem in construction. Under 
the central core of the tower structure 
where heavy loads are imposed on an area 
of relatively small size, a deep-mat founda- 
tion was poured, since there was insuffi- 
cient space to install belled caissons 


economically. 


Tower 

As the purpose of the tower is to furnish 
flexible office space, the present trend 
toward column-free interior space was 
adopted. This was achieved in part by the 
use of exposed bearing grilles on the north 
and south sides of the structure. Essen- 
tially replacing the normal beam and 
column system, the use of the grilles has 
the advantages of: (1) providing an ex- 
tremely rigid wall for the resistance of 
lateral loads; (2) becoming a distinctive 
architectural feature of the building. The 
grille is used, therefore, as a principal 
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Photos, except as noted: Jason Hailey 
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load-bearing and shear-resisting element 
on the two exterior faces of the tower. 
Grille members act in conjunction with 


precast floor beams, which span the 33’-6” 


distance from the exterior faces of the 
building to the central core. Since it is 
constructed of concrete, the core is also a 
load-bearing and shear-resisting element. 
In the transverse direction of the building, 
lateral resistance is provided by six short 
concrete shear walls extending to the base 
of the tower at the fifth floor. 

The central core was constructed sepa- 


Precast grille members are 
placed in conjunction with 
precast floor beams spanning 
all ele- 
ments are tied together by 


to central core; 


poured-in-place floor slabs. 


rately by slip-form methods and was 
erected entirely within a period of four 
weeks. Precast-grille members and pre- 
cast floor beams were subsequently in- 
stalled floor-by-floor, and all elements were 
tied together by means of poured-in-place 
floor slabs. In this manner, the slabs were 


poured without the need of shoring. 


Transition Structure 


To allow optimum design considerations, 
the tower and base structures were thought 


of individually. To mate these structural 
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(1) Longitudinal girder at 
transition floor supports bear- 
ing grille. (2) Sash being in- 
stalled on inner face of bearing 
grille. (3) Central core at typi- 
cal floor receives reactions of 
precast beams. (4) View of 
tower, transition floor, and base 
structure. (5,6) Progress pho- 
tos show slip-form construction 
followed by floor-to-floor erec- 
tion of grilles and precast beams. 
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elements required a workable transition 
between the two. This was accomplished 
by means of a mechanical floor between 
the fourth and fifth levels of the building. 
The entire depth of this floor is used for 
concrete girders. Two main longitudinal 
girders directly support the bearing 
grilles, and these, in turn, are supported 
by six transverse girders that transmit 
vertical loads to the eight major columns 
of the building. The transverse girders 
also provide an anchoring base for the six 
short transverse shear walls. In conjunc- 
tion with its girder, the shear wall then 
forms a large inverted T, which is sup- 
ported at its extremities by two heavy 
concrete columns. The overturning forces 
on these shear walls are thereby dis- 
tributed to as large a base as possible, and 
the lateral shear itself is taken by the 
reinforcing in the large concrete columns. 
(These columns extend all the way to the 
foundation and are further stiffened by 
additional walls below the fourth-floor 
level.) By this technique, effective use was 
made of concrete shear walls that were 
considered too narrow to extend satisfac- 
torily from the ground to the top of the 
building. 

Using the full 8-ft depth of the transi- 
tion floor, the heavy loads involved in the 
transition could be reasonably handled. 
As mentioned previously, air-conditioning 
equipment at a central location on this 
floor allows air distribution to be split 


vertically. 


Design for Lateral Loads 


It is evident that lateral stability through- 
out the building is provided by means of 
concrete shear walls, or by the bracing 
action of the bearing grilles. Lateral loads 
are resisted by shear or direct stresses in 
the various members, and the usual design 
for bending members is avoided. The one 
exception is the fourth-floor level, where 
all transverse lateral loads of the tower 
are resisted by the eight main columns. As 
a result, there is a rigid tower coupled to a 
rigid base by means of a relatively flexible 
frame, which thereby acts like an inverted 
pendulum. As a precaution against dif- 
ficulties that could arise during severe 


earthquakes, the coupling frame at the 
fourth floor was designed for considerably 
greater seismic loads than is customary. 
In addition, all of these shear loads were 
resisted by the reinforcing steel to improve 
the energy-absorbing and ductile char- 


acteristics of the frame. 


Cost 

Construction costs amounted to approxi- 
mately $314 million for a total gross area 
of about 250,000 sq ft—or an average cost 
of approximately $13 per sq ft, which the 
architects consider favorable for a first- 
class multistory building. An examination 
of the bearing grilles is an indication of 
how this favorable cost was achieved. First 
of all, the grille is a direct-stress member 
(no bending), and, as such, resists loads 
with a minimum of material. It also fur- 
nishes the architectural treatment for the 
exterior of the building using concrete, a 
relatively inexpensive and maintenance- 
free material. The grilles also provide a 
large amount of sun control to minimize 


air-conditioning loads. 


Quality of Concrete 

The entire superstructure was built with 
only two basic strengths of concrete: 3750 
psi and 5000 psi, with lightweight or hard 
rock aggregates, and no unusual pro- 
cedures were required. The use of existing 
precasting and joining techniques, pres- 
ent-day uses of No. 14 and No. 18 bars, 
and reliable welding techniques provided 
the architectural and engineering de 
signers with more than adequate means 
with which they could achieve their design 
goals. 

In order that the external skin of con- 
crete might attain the greatest refinement 
of form, a sculptor was consulted. After 
clay studies were approved by the archi 
tects, full-size plaster models were con 
structed. From these, glass-fiber molds 
were made and full-scale precasting be- 
came a production-line performance. This 
architectural interest in sculptural form 
indicates an area in which the sculptor 
has a tremendous opportunity to integrate 
his work with architecture and to con- 


tribute refinement of scale to buildings. 
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Planning for the future was a major con- 
sideration in the development of this de- 
sign. Since the original student population 


of 900 is expected to grow to 1600 by 1965, 











it was necessary to establish a rational 
pattern for future expansion. A second 
problem involved the co-ordination of the 
new building with the existing junior high 
school adjacent to it, which will share the 
parking and athletic facilities of the 125 
acre site and use the auditorium of the 

new building 
The plan of the school is divided into 
three distinct sections. The auditorium, 
cafeteria, and the departments of music, 
t, homemaking, and industrial arts com- 
prise one section. The athletic facilities biae 
form another. These two groups are lo- i 
Ll 


cated at the ends of the complex, adjacent 








to parking areas and service drives. The 
third section, the academic, is in the cen- 
ter, and is therefore effectively isolated ratte Baltazar Korab 
from noisier activities; it can be closed 
while the other sections remain open for 
community activities 
The academic area is divided into de- 
partmental blocks of classrooms and 
offices, each one laid out around an in- 
terior court. As space requirements in- 
crease, departments can be expanded 
individually by building new blocks ad- 
jacent to them. The basic arrangement of 
each department, and of the over-all plan, 
will remain unchanged. 
The slight incline of the site downward 
to the north was used to advantage in the 


physical education wing by locating the 
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gymnasium, locker rooms, and swimming 
pool on a lower level, with all spectator 
circulation on the main level. The locker 
rooms are in the center of the lower floor; 
on the platform above them, an auxiliary 
gymnasium will be constructed in the 
future. 

The diamond-shaped, cantilevered, steel 
trusses of the gymnasium provide an ap- 
propriate interior space, with the greatest 


height over the seating areas and the main 


play court. When the seats are folded, the 


room may be divided along the intersection 
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of the trusses to form two symmetrically 
roofed spaces. The modular steel framing 
system of the rest of the building permits 
maximum flexibility in future relocation of 
walls and expansion. 

The exterior materials are warm gray 
brick interspersed with panels of charcoal- 
gray brick, with black steel trim and white 
fascias and doors painted in bright pri- 
mary colors. The same materials are used 
in the corridors and a similar color scheme 
extends. into the classrooms, which have 
off-white block walls and 


cinder gray 


2 re 

















—— 











chalkboards. Tinted plastic sunshades in 
aluminum frames are suspended from the 
overhangs to protect all classrooms facing 
south from direct sunlight 

The interior courts are planted with 
evergreen ground cover, flowering shrubs 
and trees, and annual flowers, and have 
areas paved with concrete squares. Plant 
materials were selected largely on the basis 
of their educational value to students. 

The cost of the school, exclusive of site 
$2.847.000. or 


and was 


$14.32 per sq ft. 


landscaping, 
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Diamond-shaped trusses over 
the gymnasium (right: and 


SELECTED DETAIL, acrosspage) 


produce a striking silhouette 


that is recalled in the roofs of 


the library (above left) and in- 


dustrial arts wing (above right). 


Gray brick panels relieve some 
areas of the otherwise all-glass 
corridor walls (left). Metal 
acoustical material is applied to 
areas of the exposed metal deck 
ceilings. Each cluster of class- 
rooms has a landscaped court 
at its center (below). 
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“THE MAIN SHAPES ARISE ... ” 


WALT WHITMAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL « 


YORK e ELI RABINEAU, 


EDUCATIONAI 


YONKERS, NEW 


ARCHITECT « H H. LINN, 
CONSULTANT ¢ FRAIOLI-BLUM-YESSELMAN, 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Both the educational program and the de 
sign of this school were intended to pro- 
vide broad educational and social outlets 
for the great enthusiasm of junior high 


school children. In order to accommodate 


1000 pupils on the rolling, 12-acre site, 
after allocating sufficient area for playing 
scheme was evolved. 


fields, a multistory 


The compact social and athletic wing, 
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adjacent to the parking area and the play- 
ing fields, houses all of the facilities that 
the school will share with the community. 
The cafeteria in this wing has been so 
located and designed that it provides over- 
flow lobby space for the gymnasium and 
the auditorium. Since the educational pro- 
gram emphasizes music and dramatic 
training, the building includes a_ little 
theater, chorus room, and band room, in 
addition to the auditorium. These rooms 
have been acoustically isolated from one 
another by corridors and storage spaces, 
wherever possible, and in other cases by 
double walls of different heights and leaf 


thicknesses to prevent harmonic vibration. 
The 


from the more active areas by the admin- 


classrooms, which are insulated 
istration area, are arranged on three levels. 
The lowest level is a half-story below the 
main floor, to take advantage of the natural 
change in grade. The center of each class- 
room floor is within a few steps up or down 
from the administration area. In the opin- 
ion of the school administration, this three- 
level scheme is more convenient than the 
typical one-level plan, which involves long 
horizontal distances. 

The most striking characteristic of the 
school is the unusual use of color and pat- 
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Photo: Cortlandt V. D. Hubbard 





tern in surfaces and furnishings. Ap 
proaching the school, one faces a wall of 
precast concrete panels in a faceted pat 
tern. Sculptor Sidney Simon designed it as 
a visual interpretation of a quotation from 
Walt Whitman’s “Song of the Broad Axe,” 
which is inscribed on it. The composition 
of similar, but varied, forms, changing 
under different lighting conditions, is in- 
tended to express the co-operation of indi 


viduals in creating a democratic society. 


The patterns that appear on other sur 


faces throughout the building are gener- 
ally made up of brightly colored elements 


limited in size to the modular dimensions 
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of the neutral background materials. Occa 
sional panels of yellow, blue, and purple 
are introduced in the predominantly gray 
porcelain-enamel curtain walls. The brick 
walls of the classroom wing include pat- 
terns of glazed brick in several colors 
those of the auditorium are laid up in a 
ribbed texture. 

The structural frame is of steel, with 
open-web steel floor and roof joists sup- 
porting concrete slabs poured on perma- 
nent steel forms. All interior partitions 
are non-bearing to allow for future altera 
tions. Building costs were $2,305,000, or 
$19.50 per sq ft. 


















































Sculptural shapes and striking surface 


patterns form a backdrop for the activi 


ties of lively junior high school pupils 
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The patterns of red, white, and blue glazed brick 
in the walls of the cafeteria (acrosspage, lower 
photo) are similar to those that appear on the 
exterior. The auditorium walls (above) have raised 
panels irregularly arranged on the integrally col- 
ored concrete block walls. The rectangular design 
of the curtain is executed in gold, red, and brown 
to harmonize with the colors applied in a “random” 
scheme to the seat-backs. Each classroom is fitted 


with a variety of removable cabinets and shelves 


attached to a pegboard panel (right). Most of the 


classrooms share a peaceful outlook into the woods 


(acrosspage, top). 
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NATURAL 
LIGHTING 


CARBON HIGH SCHOOL «¢ PRICE, UTAH « 
EDWARDS & DANIELS, ARCHITECTS *« JOSEPH 
PATRICK, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 


In the design of this senior high school 
for 900 students in the semiarid country 
of eastern Utah, the architects undertook 
a re-evaluation of the function of day- 
light. As a result, they adopted a one-story 
scheme, with skylights as the primary 
light source for all classrooms. 

Laboratories and other spaces for active 
tasks were placed in the center of the 
classroom block. Academic rooms were 
located around the perimeter, with “vision 
strips” large enough to provide an out 
look for the students, but not large enough 
to disturb the balance of the lighting. The 
compactness of the resulting plan yields 
economies by minimizing the length of 
exterior walls, corridors, and mechanical 
and electrical lines. 

The skylights are incorporated in a roof- 
ing system that also includes provisions 
for artificial lighting and acoustical con- 
trol. The structural metal panels of which 
it is composed have perforations backed 
up with glass fiber for acoustical absorp- 
tion. Daylight and artificial lighting are 
introduced through 2-ft-wide louvered 
troffers. The typical classroom has three 
troffers extending throughout its entire 
length. The skylights themselves are made 
of prismatic glass, which is oriented so as 
to exclude direct sunlight from the south, 
while admitting cool, diffused light from 
the north. 

The uniform steel framing of the clas 
room block permits economy through the 
repetition of members and connections 
Identical steel trusses span the auditorium 
and gymnasium. The roof follows the lines 
of the diagonal bracing between the 
trusses, taking on a serrated profile rem 
iniscent of the surrounding mountains. 

Brick of a local reddish buff variety has 


been widely used for walls and partitions. 





RECONSIDERED 


Its mass creates effective acoustical bar- 
riers between major spaces. Other parti- 
tions were surfaced with integrally colored 
cement plaster. The exposed steel frame 
has been painted a very dark blue; the 
porcelain-enamel panels of the window- 
walls are of a lighter blue, with occasional] 
accent panels of orange. 

The entire complex is organized around 
a paved “Great Court,” which is shielded 
on all sides from the prevalent breezes. 
The trees that will shade it have been set 
in raised planters, the sides of which pro- 
vide seating. A second, smaller court offers 
visual interest for the library and the main 
corridors, which overlook it from three 
sides. 

The final cost of the building, excluding 
furnishings and site development, was 
$12.46 per sq ft. 
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Photos: Hal Rumel 











4 small landscaped court in the midst of the class 
room block (upper photo) provides refreshing views. 
The larger court at the center of the entire school 
(lower photo) serves as an informal gathering place 
Vight lighting of the lobby (acrosspage) illuminates 


one bay of the continuous steel roof structure 
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The steel roof framing is exposed in both 
the lobby (top) and the gymnasium (above). 
The suspended ceiling of the auditorium 
(left) recalls the same shapes at a different 
scale.In a typical classroom (below) 2-ft-wide 
louvered troffers, set in a metal acoustical 
ceiling, provide both natural and artificial 


illumination. 
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Galileo 


The Bettman Archive 


iNlustrations: 


Coulomb 


da Vinci 


Bernoulli (Jean) 


Euler 


ORIGINS OF 
STRUCTURAL LAWS 


BY WILLIAM ZUK 

Scientific inquiry into the behavior of 
structural elements goes back to the time 
of Leonardo da Vinci. This article, tracing 
the fascinating development of our struc- 
tural laws, and cautioning us as to the 
relativity of our present knowledge, is by 
a Professor of Civil Engineering at the 
University of Virginia. 


All of us who have ever studied structural 
theory or structural mechanics have shared 
the common experience of being dazzled 
(or perhaps frazzled) by our first exposure 
to the collage of neatly derived equations 
on a score of subjects—beam stresses, 
column buckling loads, shearing stresses, 
lateral stability, principal stresses, deflec- 
tions, truss stresses, carryover factors, etc., 
etc. These equations often loom as ruthless, 
infallible, inflexible monsters in textbooks 
created by an equally inhuman author. 

In point of fact, the opposite is true. The 
equations are sometimes oversimplified, 
undersimplified, inaccurate, and sometimes 
just plain wrong. The equations were not 
deduced spontaneously by any one in- 
fallible author, but evolved only after 
many years of conceptions and misconcep- 
tions by many brilliant minds laboring 
toward a more complete understanding of 
the laws of nature. These impersonal equa- 
tions do indeed have a very human origin, 
and their benefits are reflected in more 
functional, economic, and aesthetic struc- 
tures for the safe shelter of mankind. The 
early investigators of the subject called 
themselves not scientists, engineers, or 
architects, but natural philosophers, since 
they studied structures in relation to nature. 

The Italian Galileo (1564-1642) was one 
such early natural philosopher who, with 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), laid the 
cornerstone of modern scientific inquiry. 
In addition to dropping rocks off the lean- 
ing tower of Pisa, Galileo spent much time 
studying the strengths of materials: stone 
columns, obelisks, and heavy timbers as 
used in early shipbuilding. He stated that 
for geometrically similar structures. the 


larger the structures, the weaker they are! 
In his book Discorsi e Dimonstrazioni 
Mathematiche, he writes: “You can plainly 
see the impossibility of increasing the size 
of structures to vast dimensions either in 
art or nature; likewise the impossibility of 
building ships, palaces, or temples of 
enormous size in such a way that their 
oars, yards, beams, iron bolts, and in short 
all their other parts will hold together; 
nor can nature produce trees of extraor- 
dinary size because the branches would 
break down under their own weight; simi- 
larly, it would be impossible to build up 
the bony structures of men, horses, or other 
animals so as to hold together and perform 
their normal functions, if these animals 
were to be increased enormously in height; 
for this increase in height can be accom- 
plished only by employing a material 
which is harder and stronger than usual, 
or by enlarging the size of the bones, thus 
changing their shape until the form and 
appearance of the animals suggest a mon- 
strosity.”” 

Thus, dealing with natural objects, he 
not only displayed his liking for long 
sentences, but he also explains to our own 
age why buildings a mile high, a roof to 
span a city, and a bridge from New York 
to London, cannot be built with present- 
day materials. It also helps us to explain 
to our children why little mice cannot grow 
up to be big elephants. It may be noted 
that the 20th-Century. bridge builder, 
Robert Maillart, also strongly advocated 
this principle of “size makes weakness,” 
and by doing the opposite he created some 
of the most exquisite bridges ever built. 

Even as late as the mid-19th Century, 
the title of “natural philosopher” was held 
by some university professors until spe- 
cialization destroyed this eminent position 
—the same specialization that took from 
architects the position of “master builder.” 


Origins of Beam Theory 


Although the early Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans must have had empirical “rules 
of thumb” regarding the sizes of horizontal 





members of stone and wood, Galileo, as 
“philesopher and mathematician extraor- 
dinary to the grand duke of Tuscany,” is 
generally credited as being the first to 
put forth a rational (although incorrect) 
theory of flexural behavior in the early 
17th Century. His predecessor, Leonardo 
da Vinci, had experimented some years 
before with the breaking strengths of iron 
wires in tension, as well as performing a 
few tests of beams and columns; however, 
da Vinci’s conclusions were too sketchy to 
be of general value. 

One experiment of Galileo’s, described 
in his famous book of Discourses, gives a 
very interesting insight into the creative 
mind probing a new frontier. 





As shown in Galileo’s own drawing (1), 
he fastened a wood beam into a heavy wall 
and loaded the free end with a large stone. 
It must be remembered that his only 
measuring instruments then were his own 
two eyes. Thus he observed that at the in- 
stant of failure, the beam fibers ruptured 
at A and quickly propagated down to B. 
He concluded from this: “It is clear that 
fracture will occur at the point B, where 
the edge of the mortise acts as a fulcrum 
for the lever BC, to which the force is ap- 
plied; the thickness of the solid BA is the 
other arm of the lever along which is 
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located the resistance.” (He borrowed the 
concept of moment arm from da Vinci.) 

From this he inferred that the force or 
stress distribution through the section BA 
was in a state of uniform tension. Before 
we chuckle at Galileo’s mistaken deduc- 
tion, we should perhaps think of our own 
scientific blunders when we see a multi- 
million-dollar rocket explode in flames on 
its launching pad. Although Galileo’s con- 
clusions were in part wrong, his theory 
provoked much subsequent study, with this 
beam problem becoming known histori- 
cally as Galileo’s problem. 

The list of distinguished scholars who 
challenged this problem in the succeeding 
decades is most impressive, each in turn 
shedding a little new light, yet each also 
beclouding it a little with other errors. In 
the latter half of the 17th Century, Mariotte 
of France, finding that Galileo’s theo- 
ries gave exaggerated results, modified 
Galileo’s hypothesis of uniform tension by 
assuming the stress in the cross section to 
vary about some neutral axis, the position 
of which he assumed to be immaterial. 
Both of these incorrect theories were used 
for almost a century before another 
Frenchman, Parent, deduced that the neu- 
tral axis in a rectangular beam has to be 
at the midsection. However, due to his 
obscure manner of writing, Parent’s work 
was not widely disseminated, and the 
erroneous theories still continued to be 
used. Later, another Frenchman, Coulomb 
(1736-1806) , independently concluded the 
same thing, and as he was more widely 
known, the error was finally rectified. 

But what of a nonrectangular beam? 
After 
years of incorrect thinking, it was finally 
proved by Navier in 1820 that the neutral 


Where is its neutral axis? many 


axis of any shape must be at the centroid, 
and he presented the complete theory of 


flexure as we know it today 
SI 


M = - 
to the French Academy of Sciences. 
Paralleling this struggle with stresses, 
which lasted for two hundred years, there 


were similar labors regarding the deflec 
tions of beams. Credit for the development 
of the basic relaxation of flexure 

d?y 


~ 


dx? 
goes to the collective efforts of the brothers 
Jacob and Jean Bernoulli and the blind 
mathematician of Switzerland, Leonard 
Euler, of the 17th and 18th Centuries re- 
spectively. 

As an aside, it is interesting to note that 
Galileo’s original problem dealt with ulti- 
mate or collapse strength. It was Robert 
Hooke of England (1635-1703) who ob- 
served the classic relationship of elasticity 

“Ut 


the interest in pure elastic behavior. (In- 


tensio sic vis’—that precipitated 
cidentally, Hooke was very jealous of his 
discovery, wishing to be credited with it 
without having it stolen; he published it 
as an anagram, ceiiinosssttuv, leaving it 
to the reader to figure out.) Elasticity had 
such an impact that it is only in the last 
decade that a serious return has been made 
to the more absolute concept of failure or 
collapse behavior. 

The story, however, does not end here, 
as the subject of shear stresses in beams re- 
mained to be clarified. Although Coulomb 
and Navier toyed with the subject in re- 
gard to short beams, the approximate 
equation in use today 

VQ 

It 
was derived by Jourawski and presented 
to the Russian Academy of Sciences in 
1854, which awarded him a prize for it. 
The Frenchman Saint-Venant, using more 
rigorous equations of elasticity, derived 
the exact equations for beam shear in 
1856. However, because of the complexity 
of Saint-Venant’s analysis, plus the fact 
that Jourawski’s equation is only a few 
percent in error, Jourawski’s equation has 
stuck. 

Thus it is apparent that the development 
of these few basic laws of beam behavior 
had a long and agonizing history, having 
been resolved only about a hundred years 
ago. Scientific construction, as compared 
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ith the millenia of empirical construc- 
tion, is still in its birth. Technical litera- 
ire continues to swell with an annual ex- 
plosion of new theories. To present all the 
one would risk certain ob- 


latest theories 


solescence even as one writes 


Column Theory 


As with beams, da Vinci and Galileo also 


sought rules governing the strength of 


columns. In experimenting with the rela- 
tively stocky sections of stone and timber, 
they formulated some very elementary and 


rules of behavior, to the effect 


incorrect 


that column strengths vary inversely as 


rf ths and 


These 


ght into actual column behavior at all, 


directly as their cross 


relations provided no in- 


sections 


id in all likelihood were no better than 

ules developed by the Egyptians thou- 
years before that 

that is, 


vas not until Euler’s time 


in the 18th Century—that correct « oncepts 


lumn or buckling action yielded them 
As mentioned before in connection 


Euler 


the deformation or 


selves 
with beams, was very interested in 
“elastic line” of flexu- 
ral members, and so he saw that, except 
for short stocky columns, columns actually 

| 


aetorm Dy 


bending 


But if the column is initially straight, 
why should it bend? To explain this para- 
dox, he developed a new and powerful 
method of mechanics, known as variational 
calculus, based on minimizing the energies 
in the structural system. In his own words: 
“Since the fabric of the universe is most 
perfect, and is the work of a most wise 
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creator, nothing whatsoever takes place 


in the universe in which some relation 


of maximum and minimum does not 
appear.” For the 
evolved the concept of minimum buckling 
load for elastic instability. At this critical 


buckling load, an initially straight column 


first time, there thus 


suddenly snaps into a bent position, ex- 


plaining the paradox. Euler thus developed 


the equation that bears his name 
x? 
4? 


in which he allowed C to be some unspeci- 


P=C 


fied elastic constant. 

Carried away by his discovery, Euler 
proceeded to investigate many other fas- 
cinating curves, as shown in his work on 
“elastica.” (2) 

Later on, in the 19th Century, after 
Navier cleared up the matter of neutral 
axes and moments of inertia, the constant 
C was replaced by EI. It is only fair to 


add at this point that E, the modulus of 
elasticity, is still an experimental constant 
(much as C was), which in no way pro- 
vides a basic explanation of why it varies 
in different materials. It is predicted that 
in years to come, E will also pass into ob- 
livion and will instead be expressed in 
terms of more fundamental interatomic 
constants. Indeed, all of structural analysis 
may be in for a shake-up, so it is well to 
perceive of existing equations only as ap- 
proximations to the truth. 

Lagrange (1736-1813), following Euler, 
refined the latter’s instability theories to 
some extent, but still confined his studies 
to pure elastic action. 

Unfortunately, Euler’s and Lagrange’s 
equations showed very poor correlation 
with experiments, despite the apparently 
rigorous proofs; as a result, their equa- 
tions lay dormant for many years, and re- 
liance was put instead on strictly empirical 
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equations developed purely from testing 
data. Having no reliable underlying theory, 
each organization needing column formu- 
las—railroad companies, column manu- 
facturers, and city building officials 
developed their own equations (each one 
different), many of which still linger on 
today. 

The discrepancy between Euler’s theory 
and test results, not clearly understood at 
the time, was simply that actual columns 
are neither ideally straight nor concentric- 
ally loaded, coupled with the fact that 
columns of normal structural proportions 
yield before they collapse by buckling. 

After some catastrophic buckling fail- 
ures at the end of the 19th Century, several 
bridge engineers—Jasinky of Russia and 
Engesser of Germany—actively sought a 
more theoretical understanding of actual 
column behavior. Engesser intuitively pro- 
“tangent modulus” 


posed a_ so-called 
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1889. attacked this 


theory as being full of error. Several years 


theory in Jasinky 
later, yielding to Jasinky’s attack, Engesser 
revised it to a “reduced modulus” theory. 
In 1908, the distinguished contemporary 
scholar Von Karman presumably verified 
the “reduced modulus” theory with tests. 
Then, after it was believed that harmony 
was established, an American, Shanley, 
upset the apple cart in 1947 and produced 
evidence that Engesser’s original “tangent 


all. 


Although most informed persons have now 


modulus” theory was correct after 
re-embraced Engesser’s original theory, a 
few skeptics no doubt remain. 

It is to be hoped that one’s faith in 
textbooks will not be too severely shaken 
by these exposures of error; for the most 


part, the information they contain is sound 


Concepts of Arches 


Here again, although magnificent arches 
were built by the Romans before the time 
of Christ, mathematical concepts of arch 
theory did not originate until 1695. Lahire 
of the French Academy, by considering 
each wedge in the arch as a separate seg 
ment, developed a funicular polygon of 
forces based on concepts of static equilib 
rium and vector composition of forces that 
can be traced back to da Vinci’s notes. He 
thus correctly found the thrust for masonry 
arches and the relative sliding forces act- 
ing between the wedges. 

Aided by 


Coulomb, in his memoir of 1773, explored 


numerous model studies, 
the more involved case of arch failure by 


bending instability or rupture. 


Once on the right track, refinements and 
additions to arch theory were thereafter 
made, in the 19th Century, by such men 


as Bresse, Moseley. Poncelet. 
Culmann, Villarceau, Winkler, and Mohr 


even though two-dimensional 


Gerstner, 


However 


arch theory proceeded smoothly and is 
quite well understood today much ( larifi 
cation is still needed on three-dimensional 
arch behavior (This subject encroaches 


on that of shells, described later in this 


article. ) 


Truss Analysis 

It seems impossible to escape the genius 
of da Vinci, for once again one discovers 
in his notes a sketch of an elementary truss 
indicating the rudimentary nature of truss 


analysis by components of force 


Despite the innumerable trusses built 


both before and after da Vinci's time, it 
was not until 1847 that a comprehensiblk 
book on the analysis of trusses was pub 


American named Whipple 


His procedure was essentially a “method 


lished by an 
of joints,”” where each truss joint was iso 
lated and solved by static equilibrium con 


cepts both analytic and graphic 


Jourawski, mentioned previously in con 
nection with his work on shear stresses in 
also became involved in truss 


beams, 


analysis. He constructed a unique truss 
model in which the tension members were 
strings; by plucking the strings and ob- 
serving the pitch, he verified the theoreti- 


cal tensile stresses. 
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The German engineer Culmann (1821 
1881) developed more refined graphical 
procedures and conceived of the so-called 
truss analysis. 
the 


America, said of 


“method of sections” for 
For 


occasion of his visit to 


what it is worth, Culmann, on 


American engineers: “Each practical engi- 
neer considers himself as the highest au- 
thority, looks down on the others and pays 


no attention to them.” 


{nalysis of Rigid Frames 


The theoretical basis for the analysis of 
rigid frames lies in the solution of static- 
ally 


1825, was the first to grapple with static- 


indeterminate systems. Navier, in 
ally indeterminate analyses in his studies 
Clapeyron (1799 


1864) furthered the analysis by developing 


of continuous beams 
general relations between end moments 
and end slopes as well as outlining the 
1860, 


Professor Otto Mohr, (widely known for 


“theorem of three moments.” In 
his circle), extended and generalized the 
moment-slope relations to include deflec- 
tions, whereby the name “slope-deflection” 
equations originated. Manderla of 
many followed up this work in 1880 by 


studies of rigid frames and trusses, ac- 


Ger- 


counting also for the axial forces. 
that handfuls of 


methods have been concocted to assist and 


Since time, other 


confuse the designers of rigid frames, 
although the iterative method of moment 
distribution proposed in 1929 by the late 
Professor Hardy Cross of Yale seems to 
have captured the hearts of designers 
for its and 


comprehensible directness 


simplicity 
Plate or Slab Theory 


In 1809, 


Napoleon to attend a demonstration on 


the French Academy invited 
locating the nodal lines in vibrating plates 
by covering the plate with fine sand. 
Napoleon was so impressed that he sug- 
gested a prize for the best paper on the 
mathematical theory of plate vibration. 
This was a subject of immense challenge, 
since even two-dimensional beam theory 
was not yet fully understood. 

Some initial attempts, however, had 
been made by others prior to this time. 
Euler considered the vibration of a system 
of crossed strings in tension, and Jean 
Bernoulli in 1789 derived an approximate 


equation for the bending of plates in the 
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general form of a fourth-order partial 
differential equation, 

ow o'w 

D ( a) 

ox* oy* 
where w is the deflection under the load q. 
Bernoulli's assumption was to consider 
the plate as a system of crossed strips, a 
rational but approximate supposition. 

In 1811, at the closing date for the 
French Academy’s prize entries, only one 
candidate showed up, a Frenchwoman 
named Sophie Germain. Mlle. Germain 
employed Euler’s theory of variational cal- 
culus, but made a mistake in calculation. 
The Academy mercifully offered the prize 
a second time. Again, in 1813, only Sophie 
Germain showed up—but this time with 
the error corrected. The judges, however, 
were not satisfied with one of Sophie’s 
basic assumptions and turned her away 
again. Finally, in 1816, after offering the 
prize for the third time, they allowed Mlle. 
Germain to win it, even though they were 
still not completely satisfied. As it turned 
out, Sophie Germain’s assumption was not 
correct, and Poisson (of Poisson’s ratio 
fame) set the record straight later by ex- 
plaining the error. Then, in 1820, Navier, 
by considering the plate as a system of 
molecules, presented the correct theory of 
plates to the French Academy. 

D O'w O*w o'w ) 

( Oxt ~ Ox*dy? ~—s Oy" 


Note that this equation is similar to 


q 


Bernoulli’s earlier equation except for the 
middle term, which represents the twisting 
or warping action of the plate. Navier also 
supplied a number of solutions to this dif- 
ferential equation for plates loaded with 
both uniform and concentrated loads. His 
theoretical solutions are still in use today. 

In case the reader does not recognize 
Navier’s equation, it must be said that only 
a few engineers ever use the basic equa- 
tion as given in this form. For convenience. 
the results are generally put in tabular or 
coefficient form. 


Theory of Shells 

Shell theory is a consequence of plate or 
slab theory, but with added difficulty due 
to the curvatures involved. For this reason, 
shell theory had a relatively late start. 
Navier is again credited with presenting, 
in 1826, the first equations on this subject. 
His shell, however, was really a thin mem- 
brane with curvature in only one direction, 


somewhat like a slung sheet of canvas. 


A joint paper by Lamé and Clapeyron 
followed in 1828, which also considered 
only direct membrane stresses, with no 
shears or moments. In 1892, the eminent 
English elastician Love, using rather high- 
powered calculus, developed more com- 
plete equations of cylindrical shell be- 
havior, including both membrane and 
moment forces. As Love’s equations were 
in frightening mathematical form, they 
were not conveniently usable by engineers 
or architects. Only as recently as the 1930’s 
did several Germans, among them Finster- 
walder and Dischinger, reduce the theory 
to more meaningful form. Schorer, an 
American, simplified the theory even 
further. 

One may wonder why such theoreticians 
were apparently going backward by de- 
veloping less exact theories rather than 
more exact ones. To the uninitiated, it 
must be pointed out that even the approxi- 
mate equations are horrible eight-order 
partial differential equations, much too 
long even to write here. Just as slab theory 
had to be reduced to tabular and coefh- 
cient form for convenience, much shell 
theory had to be also. However, the gen- 
eral subject of shell theory is still so new 
as to be on the frontiers of knowledge, 
with new concepts coming to light in 
almost every technical publication. 


Conclusion 

If a summary of all this human effort is 
possible, it may perhaps be said that scien- 
tific construction is still just in its infancy, 
with immense possibilities ahead. Pencils 
must be sharpened; for even now practice 
lags behind theory, and buildings are 
structurally designed with far less ele- 
gance and refinements than airplanes and 
missiles. Who is ready with theories for 
roofing New York City to keep out the 
rain and snow, encompassing all the com- 
plexities of aerodynamic, thermal, and 
vibration behavior? 
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Lighting a Pedestrian Mall 


Lincoln Road Mall, in the Miami Beach 
downtown shopping area, was created by 
closing off eight city blocks from vehicular 
traffic. The distinctive lighting techniques 
and effects designed for the new uses of the 


Space are re ported here. 


The trend toward creating pedestrian 
malls in shopping districts in the heart of 
cities has taken on further reality with the 
recent opening of the Lincoln Road Mall 
in Miami Beach, Florida. Architects for 
the project were Morris Lapidus, Korn- 
blath, Harle & Liebman; Lighting De 
signer, Lighting by Feder. Eight city 
blocks (about 4000 ft) were cut off from 
vehicular traffic, and were relandscaped 
and relighted to make a public promenade 
and exhibit area. All parking is outside 
the area, and pedestrians wander as they 
please between the two rows of stores that 
border the mall. 

The mall has an unusual architectural 
and lighting design. Each block has its 
own distinctive features, but the entire 
mall is drawn together into one related de 
sign. Variously shaped concrete forms dot 
the landscape, each form being little more 
than a roof, completely open at the sides 
The spaces they cover are to be used for 
exhibitions and displays, or simply as 
shelters. There are benches throughout the 
mall. 

Each block is further enhanced by a 
water feature a fountain, a weir, a 
lagoon, etc. The water forms are closely 
related in design to their adjacent con 
crete forms. Landscaping has been widely 
used; trees and plantings are, of course, 
tropical varieties. 

It is obvious that the people living in 
Miami Beach welcome the mall as much 
as store owners; no sooner were the 
benches installed than they were filled, 
long before the mall was completed. Every 
city needs its recreation places that are 
not specifically for entertainment or 
sports: places where people do not have 
to do anything except be. Such places are 
particularly needed at night, when most 
people are free. 


A Blanket of Light 

The lighting of the Lincoln Road Mall 
had to underscore the architectural design 
without intruding on it. This meant, for 
example, that the parade of street lights 


was removed. For one thing, street light 
ing, as we know it, is too uneven, starts 
too low, and requires too many poles 
Instead, the general lighting was designed 
as a blanket of light with accent points 
starting as high above the ground as pos 
sible, but reac hing to the ground. This 
idea of projecting 1s more important than 
it may sound; much of current street 
lighting utilizes fluorescent lamps that 
cannot project light very far. Most of their 
light is lost in space, and the light that 
remains tends to hover around the lamp 
itself, some 30 to 35 ft above the ground 
At the Lincoln Road Mall, however, the 
volume of space between the lamp and 
the ground is solidly filled with light 

Ideally, the blanket of light should be 
brought up as high as possible, so that 
people can see light everywhere and move 
with a daylight security. This part of the 
country, however, is within the hurricane 
belt, and the pole height had to be ke pt 
to 60 ft. But even at this height, only 1] 
tapered aluminum poles are used, located 
down the middle of the mall at a spacing 
of approximately 250 ft. Had they been 
higher, the poles could have been still 
further apart, and even fewer poles would 
have been employed 

rhree of the poles have six luminaires 
each, and the eight others have four each 
The luminaire consists of an R-80, 1000-w 
mercury-vapor bulb set in a_ specular 
alzak aluminum reflector housing, de 
signed by the lighting consultant. This 
powerful mercury-vapor bulb, with its own 
built-in metal reflector, projects a con 
trolled and intense beam of light, and 
produces 53,500 initial lumens, compara 
tively little of which is lost during the life 
of the lamp. When set in the special 
reflector housing, the beam of light is still 
further controlled, with less light spill 
and further intensified. This control is 
what makes it possible to target light at 
will. The curve for the reflector housing 
took more than a year of tests and experi 


ments to be developed 


Dramatic Highlighting 

The pole lighting is designed as much for 
dramatic impact as for general area light 
ing. The plantings themselves are striking 
various types of palms from all over the 
tropics; the tall “Weeping Podocarpus’ 


evergreen from South Africa; shrubbery 
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from Polynesia, Ceylon, Malaya, Mexico, 
Abyssinia; and exotic flowers again 
(John Poulos and R. C. 


Kunditz, the Park Commissioner and City 


and 


from the tropics. 


Horticulturist, respectively, designed the 
lands¢ aping.) Such trees and shrubs were 
natural accent points for highlighting. By 
shooting a beam of light through a tall 
palm tree and down onto a bed of white 
flowers below, the tree and flowers become 
unusually brilliant and effective. The light 
accents the tops of trees, so that the height 
of the blanket of light is always empha- 
sized as well 

Points of interest, like the onyx stone 
around one of the water-forms, which are 
targeted by the pole lighting, might have 
an illumination level of as much as 60 to 
90 ft-c. The general lighting, as such, is 


most intense at the center of the mall, 
running lengthwise, drawing attention as 
a stage does. The lighting bleeds off at the 
sides, deliberately separating the mall 
from surrounding areas. It is an interesting 
point that the total power required for 
this intensely bright general lighting of 


the eight block 


less than the power that had been required 


expanse is considerably 
by the previous street lighting, consisting 
of many more poles and luminaires. The 
illumination level along the sides of the 
mall, at the walks in front of the stores, 
is raised by the glow from the lighted 
facades of the stores. 

Night lighting of the outdoors is moving 
slowly toward the ideal of a daytime feel- 
ing. Slowly the light sources are mounted 
further from the ground. From the norm 
of 20 to 28 ft, light poles today are more 
frequently 35 to 45 ft. What has prevented 
still greater heights has been the limita- 
tions of the light sources themselves 
few lamps could project onto the ground 
enough of the light they were actually 


producing from any height greater than 


28 ft. Now the reverse is true; a powerful 
and efficient light source is available. The 
R-80 mercury-vapor lamp, with a rated 
life of 6000 hrs, can project light onto a 
over 600 ft. 


Were the demand at hand, more powerful 


target from a great distance 


light sources, eminently practical, could 
be designed. 

But the designing of light poles that 
can stand up under all weather conditions 
keeps the mounting heights lower than 
they should be. Perhaps it is necessary to 
stop thinking in terms of narrow, tapered 
poles, which, beyond a certain height, 
become a menace due to windage, and 
start thinking in terms of actual architec- 
tural forms on which light sources would 
be mounted. These architectural forms 
could be as high as skyscrapers if neces- 
sary, and become a positive element of 
design, integrated into a given landscape. 
Fewer and fewer of these forms would be 
required proportionate to their height. 


Underwater Innovations 


Altogether, there are 10 different water- 
forms throughout the eight-block length 
of Lincolr 
jet fountains of different sizes; 


Road Mall. Two of these are 
two are 
ponds on which lilies float; two are mush- 
room fountains. There are also two col- 
umns of water shooting into the air, a 
waterfall, and a weir. All are lighted with 
PAR-64 incandescent underwater fixtures, 
originally designed by the lighting con- 
sultant, which have special horizontal and 
vertical adjustments for targeting. After 
units are targeted at the site, they are 
permanently locked into place. They are 
designed for easy relamping. 

Something new has been done here in 
the way of color. Gelatin, which can be 
dyed to an infinite number of tints, is an 
impractical source for underwater color 
filters. Feder was the first to use cinemoid 


color filters underwater with great suc- 
cess; cinemoid, like gelatin, can also be 
dyed in a variety of subtle tints. At the 
Lincoln Road Mall, however, Plexiglas is 
being used for the first time. A compara- 
tively cheap material, it will last six times 
as long as cinemoid without fading, and 
tests have shown no shrinkage. 

Because of budget limitations, no dim- 
ming facilities are provided for water 
lighting. Color contrasts are nevertheless 
used. Three tints of color are employed— 
one in the blue family, one in the blue- 
green family, and one in the orange family 

with each water-form lighted in one of 
the tints. As the eye travels down the mall, 
it notes the contrast in water-forms not 
only architecturally, but also in color. The 
effect is exciting. 

Altogether, 65 underwater units are 
used. Two long nights were spent in 


focusing these units alone. 


Spotlighting the Central Oval 


Toward the middle of the mall, a grass 
oval, approximately 60’ x 20’ and entirely 
raised by three wide, low steps, is set aside 
as the “Lawn Display” area. Toward the 
narrower extreme at each end of the oval, 
there is a 30-ft aluminum pole on which 
are mounted two aluminum ring designs. 
Within each ring are four PAR-64 units. 
Altogether, therefore, there are 16 such 
units, eight on each pole. At one end of 
the oval, but outside it, provision is made 
for a portable bandstand. For the opening 
PAR-64 


focused on the bandstand for spotlighting. 


night, two of the units were 
The other 14 units were focused along the 
oval line of the steps, where a fashion 
show was held. For other types of shows 
or exhibits requiring the use of the grass 
area within the oval itself, the PAR-64 
units can be refocused. 


These PAR-64 units are most effective 





spotlights, providing an accurate beam 
pattern and an intense brilliance. They 
give a theatrical touch to Lincoln Road 
Mall, but the headache of the 
usual, short-lived stage lamps. The PAR- 


without 


64 units have provision for color filters; 
the colors used will vary with the type of 


exhibit being shown. 


“Natural” Fluorescent Lamps 

There are nine low concrete forms, known 
as shelters, six of which have fluorescent 
lighting. Their interiors are completely 
open, separated from the exterior by roofs 
only. The problem here was that when an 
outdoor area is covered with the cool value 
of mercury-vapor light, any other light 
not in this color family appears dirty, no 
matier how ideal the color, unless it is 
concentrated in a large and very bright 
area of its own. The effect of cool light 
on warm light can be seen again and again 
in factories where a row of cool white or 
daylight fluorescent tubes is broken by one 
warm-white lamp. The warm-white lamp 
may produce a better light, but set among 
the cool lamps it is an eyesore. This was 
the situation at the Lincoln Road Mall. 
The lighting of these six shelters can be 
seen in its entirety from the outside. Since 
the shelters are to be used mainly for 
display and exhibit purposes, warm-white 
deluxe fluorescent lighting would have 
been the automatic choice because of its 
minimum color distortion. What was 
actually chosen was the new Sylvania 
color, “natural,” which will be on the 
market shortly. The color of this natural 
blend- 


but in 


fluorescent lamp is cool to the eye, 
ing well with the exterior lighting, 
reality it has considerable red in it. The 
actual effect on the colors of objects (and, 
not incidentally, on skin tones) compares 
favorably with warm-white deluxe fluores- 
cent lighting. While strengthening the red 


within the “natural” tube, the green is 
also strengthened and the blue depressed. 
The effect has been tested by the lighting 
consultant for some months on paintings, 
and the results have been excellent. The 
choice of this fluorescent lighting for six 
of the shelters thus solved two problems 
at the same time: the provision of good 
color rendition for exhibits and displays, 
and the blending of the interior lighting 
with that of the exterior. 

The fluorescent lamps, used in 3’, 4’, 6’, 
and 8’ lengths, are of the VHO family 
(the 3’ lamp is available only in the HO 
type), producing an intense light. They 
are housed in extruded-aluminum, indirect 
reflector troffers, mounted from the walls 
like spokes. The light bathes the entire 
ceiling of the shelters, and washes down- 
ward. Where two lamps are used in tan- 
dem, the troffer is continuous, without a 
break. 

Two of the shelters, 
enclosed by plantings, with the light more 


which are more 
or less cupped off from the exterior, have 
incandescent lighting. One of these shelters 
has wall-mounted, cone-shaped, indirect 
units. The second is lighted with ceiling- 
mounted, metal-shaded downlights. The 
perforations in the shades create an 
interesting pattern on the ceiling. 

The last shelter is lighted with nine 
R-60, 400-w, mercury-vapor lamps, again 
There 
are three “pots” in the floor of this shelter, 
with three R-60 units sitting in a group 


within each pot. The light is directed at 


set into special reflector housing. 


the ceiling and bounces back in an effec- 
tive burst. Each unit has a tinted Hexcel 
louver, so that even when looking directly 
into the source of light, there is no glare. 
The depth of the louver and the cut-off 
angle of the blades were designed ex- 
pressly for this purpose. Without the 
louver, it would have been impossible to 


mount the units on the floor in this fashion. 


Other Features, Over-all Effect 
At either end of the mall are 13 flag poles, 
each lighted by a grade-mounted, PAR-56, 
300-w, ball-shaped weatherproof unit. 

A standard grade-mounted PAR-38, 
mercury-vapor unit is spotted throughout 
the mall for undertree lighting. Mercury- 
vapor sources are ideal for tree lighting, 
the 
foliage at night. Incandescent lighting, by 


emphasizing blue-green feeling of 
contrast, turns leaves to a muddy brown 

The over-all effect at Lincoln Road Mall 
is striking. The cascading colors of the 
water, and of the pole lighting playing 
on the tops of the trees and the flower 
beds The 


effective blend of the shelter and exterior 


below, are visually exciting. 
lighting turns the concrete forms into 
dark silhouettes in a field of light. 

The most important accomplishment of 
the Lincoln Road Mall, however, is the 
creation of a place where people can 
gather without having to do something to 
Our 
such places. 


of offices 


cities often seems more centered on build- 


get in. cities are badly in need of 
The current building boom 
and apartment houses in our 
ing itself than on people. But the mall at 
Miami Beach is literally for people, and 
there are no strings ‘attached. It is a place 
that is good to see, to go to, and to be in 
It is already the star attraction of the city; 
85,000 people attended on opening night. 

Perhaps the most unusual fact about 
the mall was its budget. From excavation 
to the final blade of grass, the cost stayed 
within the original $600,000 bond issue, 
and all construction and installation was 
completed within a three-month schedule 
But despite these limitations of time and 
money, the eight-block stretch presents a 
pleasant view and is a meaningful addition 
to the Lincoln Road shopping area. 


+ 





Quantity Surveying in U. S. A. ? 


BY TERENCE J. A. ASH 
{ few months ago, P/A published an arti- 
cle explaining the English system of Quan- 
tity Surveying (“The Quantity Surveyor,” 
Aucust 1960 P 


author suggests a possible way of adapting 


A). This month, the same 


such a system to existing U.S.A. bidding 
Technical 
data and tables used here by the author 
of the G. A. Hanscomb 


Partnership o} Toronto, Canada. 


and construction procedures. 


are by courtesy 


The difficulty of this 


country a modified form of the English 


introducing into 


been 


to 


system of Quantity Surveying has 


In 


introduce such a system have been made 


questioned Canada, recent moves 


easier due to the use of English-trained 
personnel, who have adapted tried-and- 
In 
of 


already in 


tested procedures to lo« al conditions 


this country, the potential number 


Quantity Surveyors who are 
practice, or who are working in architects’ 
offices in a different 
workable solution 


much difficulty 


capacity. make a 


possible without too 


depending, of course, on 
their willingness to shoulder the same 
responsibilities as their colleagues in 
England 

There appear at the moment to be two 
major obstacles to the successful adoption 
of this system: the natural reluctance of 
contractors to accept form of 


any new 


LABOR 


UNIT 
PRICE 


DESCRIPTION QUANTITY 


exposed pipe or 


1793 8.¥ 


Suggested format of contractor's draft copy before pricing. 


control, and the lack of standardization in 
the method of measurement of quantities 
At the present time, the Canadian Institute 
of Quantity Surveyors is preparing a 
Standard Method of Measurement similar 
to that used in England, yet which is 
adapted to conditions prevailing in North 
America. If the the 


Quantity Surveyor are found to be in de- 


services offered by 


mand, then this document will eventually 
enable all Bill of Quantities to be meas- 
ured on a similar basis, and will un- 
doubtedly be far-reaching in its influence. 

Many architects today feel that incorpo- 
ration of Bills of Quantities into present 
contract forms is desirable, providing they 
fit in with existing procedures. An interes- 
ting parallel can be drawn between Aus- 
tralia in 1945 and the United States and 
Canada today. Through agreements with 
contractors’ organizations and other in- 
terested bodies, quantity surveying has 
now become accepted to a considerable 
Practice Architecture 
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IT | 
COST | PRICE | COST 


extent, with contracts available that in- 
clude a Bill of Quantities. If use of a Bill 
of Quantities were adopted in this country, 
contract procedures would require no 
more radical change than that the con- 
tractor’s priced copy be incorporated as 
part of the contract documents. The Bill 
of Quantities would then complement the 
specifications and drawings. The specifica- 
tions would of course retain their present 
form, with the Bill of Quantities (the 
breakdown of quantities involved in per- 
forming any specific phase or operating of 
the work) being read in conjunction with 
them. This would enable unit prices for 
any operation to be obtained. The con- 
tractor would thus still be bound, as he is 
at present, to the requirements of the 
specifications, but he would also be bound 
to the unit prices he has submitted for a 
particular task. The Bill of Quantities, 
instead of describing in detail each phase 
of the work, would provide only as much 
information as necessary to allow the con- 
tractor to arrive at a fair unit price. For 
example, the painting specifications would 
fully describe, as they do at present, the 
material and workmanship, but the Bill of 
Quantities would itemize the quantities of 
painting on plaster, woodwork, steel, etc., 
so that individual rates could be obtained. 

Due to the amount of subcontracting 


employed in this country, the Bill of Quan- 
MATERIAL | ITEM 
tora; |_X®- | 
i 
| 
a i’ 


DESCRIPTION 


covering 


' 
Paint on plastered ceiling | 
Paint on plastered walls 


Vinyl-plastic wall covering 


tities would have to be drawn up in such 
a way that it could easily be taken apart. 
These portions would then be sent to the 
bidding subcontractors, along with the 
appropriate parts of the specifications and 
drawings. Since the Bill of Quantities 
would be written in the same trade order 
as the specifications, this would not involve 
any major change in the existing format. 

In order to allow the contractor to com- 
pile his bid, it would be desirable that he 
be supplied with two copies of the Bifl of 
Quantities. The first—or draft—copy 
would be arranged so that the contractor 
could compute both his labor and material 
prices separately. The second copy would 
provide only one column, thus protecting 
the contractor, since it would be detri- 
mental to his interests to submit the break- 
down for his final prices. In this column, 
he would insert his combined unit price 
(calculated on the basis of cost of labor, 
materials, overhead, and profits) against 


the quantity and description. Suggested 
format is shown. 

Quite understandably, contractors are 
generally wary about disclosing break- 
down prices. No doubt they are suspicious 
of the use to which their figures will be 
put in a highly competitive market. This 
attitude should be respected in the interest 
of mutual understanding, as long as it is 
consistent with the fair and equitable run- 
ning of the contract and satisfactory con- 
trol. The Quantity Surveyor should strive 
to be perfectly impartial in this respect, 
so that an atmosphere of mutual trust and 
co-operation can be achieved. For this 
reason, the bids should be kept in the 
strictest confidence and opened only in the 
presence of all the bidding contractors. 

The suggested procedure for the open- 
ing of bids would vary only slightly from 
the 
bid forms would be received at a certain 


present system. As is the case now, the 


date and locked away. To allow the general 
contractor time to assemble sub-trade sec- 
tions, it would be required that the priced 
Bill of Quantities be received in sealed 
envelopes 48 hours after closing time for 
the bids. At the bid opening, the contractor 
submitting the lowest bid would have his 
Bill of Quantities opened for checking; 
the remaining bids would be returned with 
the seal on their Bill of Quantities un- 
broken. This would prevent abuse of the 


| QUANTITY|| UNIT PRICE COST 


Paint on exposed pipe or 


| 9.352 L.F 
| 7,794.) 
114,152 8.¥ 
9,793 8. 


Suggested format of contractor’s final copy before pricing. 


procedure and protect the unsuccessful 
bidders against disclosure of the break- 
down on their prices. 

There would be little need to change the 
accepted practice as far as operation of 
the contract is concerned. The standard 
AIA Form of Contract would have to be 
to the Bill of 


Quantities as a contract document. 


amended accommodate 
Changes in the work, payment certificates, 
and settlement of final figures at the end 
of a contract would all be based on prices 
the contractor has entered in his priced 
Bill of Quantities and settled on an adjust- 
ment basis. 

There is little reason, therefore, why 
Quantity Surveying as it is practiced in 
England, with its attendant advantages, 
could not be made to work within the 
framework of existing procedure in the 
United States. And if the industry as a 
whole seriously desires such a system, 


there is no reason it should not succeed. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING CRITIQUE 


Absorption vs. Compression 


BY WILLIAM J. McGUINNESS 

Selection of central air-conditioning equip- 
the Colorado-Derby Building, 
owned by Wichita University, required a 


ment for 


number of detailed comparisons. Why a 
gas-fired absorption machine was finally 
chosen is described by the Chairman, De- 
partment of Structural Design, School of 
{rchitecture, Pratt Institute 


In choosing between an absorption cool- 
ing unit and an electrically-operated cen- 
trifugal unit for central air conditioning, 
a number of detailed comparisons must be 
These 


operating cost, and a comparison of con- 


made. include installation cost, 
venience of operation. There is no estab- 
lished answer, and each installation must 
be evaluated on the basis of its own speci- 
fic analysis. On the record, it appears that 
there may be more electric-drive units in 
operation, yet all nuclear submarines use 
absorption-type equipment. In the case of 
the Colorado-Derby Wichita, 


Kansas, an electric-drive centrifugal unit 


Building, 


was planned, but after careful study a 
gas-fired absorption machine was chosen. 
The first cost of the system was $4000 


less than that for an electric system, and 


~ ai 


Shown in mechanical equipment room are absorption- 
water 


refrigeration machine (left), condenser 


(center), and chilled-water pump (right). 
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the annual operating cost, $1369 less (see 
appendix). 

This nine-story concrete frame building 
has a volume of 1,300,000 cu ft. It has two 
perimeter conditioning zones, one on the 
north and the other combining the west- 
south-east exposures. The primary air is 
controlled automatically by an outside 
temperature controller. Each of the two 
zones is further controlled by individual 
steam coils to furnish additional heat 
when required. The perimeter air supply 
is from a central apparatus in the base- 
ment next to the absorption machine. Dis- 
tribution is high velocity. There are also 
four low-velocity air-handling units each 
serving two floors. Each unit can supply 
up to 100 per cent fresh air. The gas-fired 
steam boiler is of horizontal-tube design 
and can generate 8624 lb of steam per hr 
at a pressure of 15 psi. The absorption 
machine can operate within a range of 0 
to 100 per cent of design capacity with 
automatic modulating control. The two 
cooling towers each have a capacity of 
575 gal of water per min. 

In selecting the cooling system, numer- 
ous comparisons were made, which in- 
cluded the following: 


Flexibility: The range of operation (0 
to 100 per cent) of the absorption machine 
represents greater flexibility than could 
be obtained from electric equipment. 
Controls: The absorption equipment has 
only six controls as against 14 of compar- 
able electric units. 

Safety: It is difficult to damage absorption 
equipment by mishandling. There are no 
large motors to burn out, the unit cannot 
freeze, and it is unlikely to lose its refrig- 
erant charge. 

Starting: Absorption unit can be started 
time 


automatically by a_ push-button, 


clock, thermostat, or other automatic 
device. 
Danger: Content of the absorption ma- 
chine, lithium bromide, is a nontoxic salt. 
Overloads: These will not damage absorp- 
tion equipment, nor will they shut it down. 
Boiler Efficiency: The summer demands of 
the absorption machine for steam from the 
boiler raises the boiler’s output to a range 
of greater efficiency. It then operates eff- 
ciently, both summer and winter, instead 
of carrying a minimum load in the winter. 
The final report on this study was pre- 
pared for the American Gas Association 


by the architect, W. J. Fisher. 





DATA 
Tons of Refrigeration 
Operating Hours per Year 
Gas Required—mef 
Electrie Requirements 
(a) Energy kwh 
(b) Demand 
Cooling Tower Make-up Water (gal) 
ANNUAL OPERATING COSTS 
(1) Variable costs 
Gas @ $.31/mef 
Electricity 
Cooling Tower Water 
Water Treatment 
(2) Overhead Costs 
Maintenance 


Direct Annual Saving with 
Gas-Steam Absorption 


APPENDIX: Summary of Comparative Cost Analysis 
Steam-Absorption Versus Electrie-Drive Air-Conditioning Systems 
Colorado-Derby Building, Wichita, Kansas 


ANNUAL TOTAL OPERATING COSTS 





‘ELECTRIC DRIVE — 
320 
2,100 


| STEAM ABSORPTION |. 
320 

2,100 

8,931.6 


389,310 
298.5 
1,064,000 


163,800 
78 


1,900,000 


, 768.80 
2,248.79 
253.00 
300.00 


$6,647.94 
141.80 
150.00 


$1,500.00 
$7,070.59 


$1,500.00 
$8,439.74 








$1,369.15 





pump 





Electric cost was compiled as follows: 78 kw demand, 163,800 kwh; $1.80/mo. X 
78 kw + $.007 X 163,800 kwh —5% + $.06 for fuel adjustments = $2,248.79. 
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good taste 
in stainless steel 


MICLOUTH 
STAINLESS 
ST E EF L.—the CLEAN metal 


for kitchens and food handling. 


McLouth Steel Corporation 
Detroit 17, Michigan 





SPECIFICATIONS CLINIC 


The ‘Or Equal’? Clause — Again 


BY HAROLD J. ROSEN 

Eight specific reasons are given for the 
of the 
specifications by the Chief Specifications 
Kell) {rchitects- 
He 
proposals, finds none completely satis- 


elimination “or equal” clause in 


Writer of & Gruzen, 


Engineers. also reviews alternate 


factory, and calls for fresh solutions. 
[he author of this column is the chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Construc- 
tion Specifications Institute, which is 
seeking a solution to the perennial prob- 
lem of the use of the term “or equal” 
in specifications. It has become quite 
that the 


not satisfactory in controlling 


apparent the use of term “or 
equal” j 
the selection of materials and equipment 
specified by architects. 

Countless seminars, programs, and 
meetings have been held by many people 
over the years in attempting to arrive 
at an equitable solution to the problem. 
fact that the term 


is attested to by the 


The very “or equal” 
is not the answer 
that 


result of its use. 


controve:sies have arisen as a 
The following reasons have been given 
the 


specifications: 


for need for its elimination from 
(1) When the “or equal” phrase is used, 


a bidder 


price on 


attempts to secure a lower 
a material other than that spe- 
cified, and he will be in doubt as to 
whether the architect will approve it. If 


the bidder takes 


price material, he 


a chance on this lower 
risks being forced to 
buy the higher priced material specified. 
Tf the bidder did not 
he would lose the advantage of the lower 


make the difference 


take this chance. 


price, W hich might 


between winning or losing the contract. 
increases 


equal” clause 


office work 


I he “Or 


the amount of the architect 
must perform in order to investigate all 
of the “or equal” substitutions that are 
submitted by the contractor for approval. 
(3) It permits contractors more oppor- 
substitutions re- 


the 


tunity for last-minute 


too hasty consideration by 


quiring 
architect 


(4) Where 


i continuing project is de- 


veloped in two or more phases of con- 


struction, the “or equal” clause may 


allow different materials to be used in 
the same project, and the maintenance 
problems of the owner are multiplied. 
(5) It may permit the use of a product 
that is equally good, but where the job 
may suffer because of poor delivery or 
servicing records or both. 

(6) It may allow inferior substitution, 
since it is sometimes impossible to dis- 
prove claims of equality. 

7) Although the substitution may be 
equal to that specified, its use in con- 
junction with assemblies of other ma- 
terials may be unproven and faulty. 
(8) It takes the control of the job away 
from the architect who is responsible 
for its execution. 

ad- 


use of 


been 
vanced as substitutions the 
“or equal.” However, no single 


Numerous proposals have 
for 
the term 
solution has gained such prominence 
and recognition as a result of its use 
that it has been adopted nationally as a 
recommended practice. It may very well 
be that hard and fast 
method, is incapable of dealing with the 
literally materials and 
equipment that are included in specifi- 
cations for a complex building or struc- 
ture. It is that several 


methods may properly be made a part of 


one rule, or 


hundreds _ of 


conceivable 


the specifications to cover completely 
differing requirements. 

It has been suggested that the term 
“or equal” be so modified that, when 
the substitution is offered, the burden of 
proof be placed on the contractor rather 
than on the architect. This method does 
not resolve some of the problems inher- 


ent in the use of the term “or equal” 
as enumerated above. 

Another method, the so-called “Base 
Bid” method, requires that the bidder 
submit prices only on the articles spe- 
cifically named; if other brands of equip- 
ment or materials are to be offered, this 
must be done as an alternate proposal. 
The of this 


its cumbersome method of 


main drawback method is 
execution. 


In a large project. this might require 





hundreds olf 
the 


an evaluation of literally 


items by an architect from several 
bidders in the relatively short period be- 


Not 


the quality, but the cost must be evalu- 


fore an award can be made. only 
ated, and the time interval is se small 
that a fair evaluation cannot be made. 

the 


this 


Another suggested method is 
“Modified ‘Or Equal’ Clause.” In 
method, a material is specified on the 
basis of its important qualities, charac- 
teristics, and criteria—including costs. 
This method entails extensive research. 
A substitution that is offered after award 
of the contract must prove compliance 
the This method 


research on the 


with stated criteria. 


requires considerable 
part of an architect in private practice, 
which can be far and above the fee for 
services that he receives as his commis- 
sion. A method such as this can be 
undertaken by architects employed by 
Federal, state, and municipal agencies. 
However, the time spent in this exhaus- 
tive evaluation would, if performed by 
an architect in private practice, turn his 
commission into a loss rather than a 
profit. 

The reason most frequently offered 
for the use of the term “or equal” is 
that it will increase competition and 
thereby reduce the owner’s cost. This 
has proved fallacious, inasmuch as after 
the architect has attempted to establish 
a plane of reference in his specifications, 
and the bids are received predicated on 
forth 
substitutions 


certain standards set therein, the 


owner is given with no 
savings on materials and equipment he 
would have been entitled to had not the 
term “or equal” been employed. 

A solution to this vexing problem is 
in order. It is time that the architect, 
who is responsible for the design of a 
project, remain in control of it during 
The that 


those of his readers who may have found 


construction. author requests 
the solution in their own practice, submit 
their modus operandi to him so that his 
subcommmittee can evaluate it and offer 
it as a recommendation to others plagued 
with this problem. 
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SLOAN —the basis of comparison by which all other flush valves are judged 


4 


Through 


the Years 
Sloan Stands Alone as the Leader 


In October, 1906, when the first Sloan Flush 
Valve was made, other flush valves were already 
on the market. Through the years, each has had 
equal opportunity to grow—to become the flush 
valve of popular acceptance. But today, as al- 
ways, the vast majority of the Nation’s fine build- 
ings are Sloan equipped—conclusive proof that 
Sloan stands alone as the leader. 

Sloan’s leadership is not accidental—it has 
been won on merit and maintained through con- 


stant effort to make our flush valves even better. 
Better in design, better in materials, better in 
workmanship. 

Because the Sloan ROYAL is acknowledged as 
the world’s most successful flush valve, attempts 
have been made to imitate some of its most 
important features. Why gamble with substitutes 
when you can plan for the life of the building 
with confidence? Specify performance-proven, 
time-tested Sloan Flush Valves. 


S LOAN FLUSH VALVES 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY «4300 WEST LAKE STREET + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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IT’S THE LAW 


Supervising Architect Sued 


by Subcontractor’s Km ployee 


BY JUDGE BERNARD TOMSON AND tractor was to “equip hot water heaters with the working drawings, specifications and 
NORMAN COPLAN with temperature and pressure relief other contract documents ; ; 
“As we view the matter, the primary object 


ounty District Court Judge and valves.” The plumbing subcontractor 
of this provision was to impose the duty or 


attorney discuss a recent furnished the architect a brochure obligation on the architects to insure to the 


Louisiana Supreme Court (which the court deemed a shop draw- owner that before final acceptance of the 
: : : : ; rl ant - ] 
extent of an architect’s jng) for his approval of certain equip- W°'* the building would be completed in 
: accordance with the plans and _ specifica 
construction ment, including the hot water boiler 


employees of This brochure did not specify or desig- we do not think that under the 


nate a pressure relief valve for the ntract in the instant case the architects 
boiler. The subcontractor, after receiv were charged with the duty or obligation to 


the methods employed by the con 


irie istained by an employee of a_ ing approval of the brochure, ordered the ‘spect : 

1s] led +] , tractor or the subcontractor in fulfilling the 

ra I l yntra r while n equipment and proceeded with its In contract or the subcontract. Consequently, 

tion are often followed stallation. However. he failed to follow we do 
} 


ictions against the the requirements of the spec ifications that the architects had a duty to the deceased 


not agree with the Court of Appeal 


it supervision. There and did not provide the hot water Day, an employee of Vince, to inspect the 
. hot water system during its installation, or 
f liability in our heater with a thermostat and with a ; 
that they were charged with the duty of 
ecent tie? - ) ol the I) = vr) r 1 | 5 99 
; t decision of the pressure relief valve knowing that the boiler was being installed 
1f Louisiana indicates, The Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
eos , . = [he Supreme Court also rejected the 
that an architect Louisiana would not permit heirs of the s E 
; 1 | ee .. lower courts’ finding that the approval 
les sustained by deceased employee to institute suit : i 
: . of the brochure constituted a negligent 
subcontractors em- against the subcontractor: but the archi ; © 


‘ : Court said: 
isioned by tl tect could be and was sued tor negli = wis 


x failure to gence on the ground that the architect i plans and_= specifications required 


discharge of the func- should have inspected the hot water many items to be incorporated in the domes 
ion. However. the Louisi system during the course of its installa- hot water system and listed them in detail, 
hae whereas the brochure prepared by Amstan 

lied that tl sh ot > a ve ¢ { ’ 
i on and should not have approved th listed only a tew of the items required by 
equipment brochure A verdict was ren the pecifications to be installed in the sys 
dered against the architect and upon ten A omparison of the items of equip 


ppeal this verdict was sustained. | pon ment listed in the brochure with those called 
: : for in the specifications shows beyond doubt 

further appeal to the Supreme Court of |, a ve l 
that the brochure was not intended to include 
Louis the judgmen s reverse | ] ired f 
I lsiana he udgment wa reversed il i the equipment required for the instal 
In its opinion, the Supreme Court re- lation of the boiler, a part of the domestic 
ected the determination of the lower of er syster 
, : he matter, the architect’s 

that the architect was required. % j 
a iDD brochure was only an ap 
exercising supervision t > > ‘ . 

ert ig Supervision of the project, , } e to place the order witl 
inspect the hot water system during the purchase of the items listed 
other 1e period of its installation. The Court it, and the brochure was not intended as 


iy t 


iwings tor fabricat on oray n show 


tion details 


The American Institute of Architects 


ind the Louisiana Architects’ Associa- 
resulting tion intervened in this litigation as amici 
employees uriae. The success of the defense in 
made limiting, to some degree, the potential 
nstallation rea of an architect’s liability was, no 
by the sub- doubt, assisted greatly by this interest 


and concern of the profession. Educa 

owne the . ‘ 

, : tion of our courts and the public as to 
exercise ‘ade . : 7 ; 
the architect’s true function and role is 


f 
ution oft the 


reasonably insur rict conformity 4 continuing necessity. 
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car! Any elevator installation 
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Dear 


1 Symposium 
Your P/A Symposium on 
[Marcu 1961 P/A] 


ontribution 


Editor 
current chaos 
valuable ¢ 


most 


ssional journal in ye 


ars 


inevitably is, it 


searching 
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hr 
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Archit 
Phe scene 
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reminds me 
pense 

the 
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symposium ire ol 


Fortunately for our civilization. 


irchitectural expressions of most of 
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reater value than their verbal expres 


ions 


Dear Editor f the Symposium 
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irmiless 
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| encountered one 


whole fun 


some, h 


thought that 


ast, startling. This was 


several respondents 
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the wholly suitable for 


of architecture 


\ doctor might say, with equal justice 


me dic ine is seri yusly 


deficiencies ot 
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might say that, but me 


seriously. The medical 


ofession has to cope with human be 


they are, and architecture has to 
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The Urban School: An Exception 


W hile we do not quarrel 


tatement that hools bene 


from recent urban renewal ef 


School 


Doolittle 


145 in the 


the pictured at 


of page May 1961 


P/A is 


the Chicago Land Clearance Redevelop- 


one that will. It is situated in 


ment Project 37th—Cottage Grove site. 


ind will grow from a 3.2 acre site to 


more than 8.5 acres, the additional land 
to be used for playgrounds and building 
extensions 


HOWARD ROSENWINKET 


Chicago, 1 


Choice of Words 
Editor: As 


magazine, | 


Dear a long-time subscriber 


to your resent the termin- 


ology you used in describing the area 
in which | reside. | am referring to the 
titled 
in the Marcu 
the 


*Penny-Farthing School,” 
1961 P/A. You state that 


“amid 


article 


site was acres of mediocre 


suburban housing.” Certainly a more 


tactful word than “mediocre” could have 


been used to describe what is one ot 


northern California’s most well-kept sub 
I agree that it is not an area 
but it still affords 


divisions. 
of custom-built homes, 


better than average housing for thou- 


sands of residents. The people of this 


area take pride in their property and 


the community as a whole. 


It is also my belief that architectural 
iwards should be based on construction 
costs as well as on design. Any architect 
of merit should be able to design monu- 
but should 


given to the architect and engineer who 


mental schools, credit be 


can design low-cost functional schools 


that are of more worth to the taxpayer 
the that 


P/A. 


than types have appeared in 


recent issues of 


CARL M. JENSEN 
D ( y, ¢ f 
Vore Comments on Louis Kahn 


Editor: It 


wise 


was inspiring to read 


words of a great doer. There 


great men today who can 


do How 
leading architects of the 
able to 


are not many 


preach and also architecture. 


many ot our 


last five years, say, have been 
utter more than a few words of slogans, 
annoucing their philosophies, which did 
not even reach beyond the facades of 
their buildings. 


Che 


» ; 
Rowan S 


contribution of Jan 


the 


greatest 

article to profession, | 
think, is that it made quite clear that 
Louis Kahn’s work is not free for all to 
copy or mimic. In a way he copyrighted 
the of Kahn, at the same 
time indicating that, using the ideology 
Mr 
able 
pression true to oneself. Unless this kind 


form-languay 


Kahn has formulated, one should be 


to arrive at a different form or ex- 


of variation is allowed to exist, a fine 


like “The Phila- 


delphia School” will suffer, as has hap- 


and strong movement 
pened in similar cases before, from the 
dogma of one man’s architecture. 

GUNNAR BIRKERTS 

Bloomfield Hills, Mict 
Dear Editor: | liked “The Philadelphia 
Story” much better when Jimmy Stewart 
and Katherine Hepburn were romping 
through Barry’s comedy of manners. 
Seriously, I did enjoy the explication of 
Kahn’s mystique, and the issue continues 
the wonderful impetus started by your 
new editorial policy. P/A’s concern for 
the state of architecture and architects 
is beginning to reach the profession, and 
my impression (after just returning from 
a long trip) is that people are reading 
the magazine, not just scanning a pattern 
book. 


KICHARD P, DOBER 
Watertown, Mass 


Dear Editor: Somehow I feel that truth, 
love, and perhaps even transcendence, 
are not pet uliar to Philadelphia. 

Louis Kahn’s buildings bring stimu- 
lus, vigor, and a true sense of discipline 
to a confused architectural scene. I be- 
lieve, however, his “unmeasurable Form” 
and his “Design measurable” initiate a 
play on words that expresses a personal, 


His “Form holds” 


cause it is his form; his design evokes 


passionate art. be- 
emotion because it is designed to do so. 

“Existing Will” of his buildings is not 
spelled with a small “i,” but with a big 
“K”—and rightly so. 


PASSO KATSELAS 

Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dear Editor: There is a mystique grow- 
ing up around Louis Kahn which, I feel 
sure, has less to do with his works than 
with his words. The man is a real spell- 
just because of this 


binder, and it is 


that we 
look 


all, are only a 


must take another good, hard 
at his buildings. The words, after 
sort of invocation; it is 
the buildings themselves which are to be 
environment for generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

R.M 
Boston, 


TITUS 
Mass 


Editor: I 
the APRIL 


would like to say that | 
1961 P/A is firmly 
The 


of good architecture is to have a con- 


Dear 
believe 


rooted in basic architecture. root 


cept. Up to this point, few people have 


been worried about printing concepts, 


but rather worry about having pretty pic- 
tures for their magazine. Pictures are 
an end product, and they tend to stunt, 


not stimulate, architectural thinking. | 
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should be specifie 


% 


by the “feet”... 





Shoe Department in the new Meier & Frank Co., Portland, Oregon. Architects: 
Welton Becket & Associates. Carpet by Gulistan (weave shown in actual size). 


In a shoe department everybody looks down. The right requirements. Gulistan not only has the most experience 
carpet actually helps make a sale. For example, solid but... the best facilities to meet all requirements. That's 
color enhances shoes. Which color? A cool blue or green why Gulistan handles so many important carpeting jobs. 
~such as the subdued blue Gulistan shown here—best Jobs like the world’s first atomic surface ship or New 
sets off warm leather tones. The close, tight weave gives York’s newest, most spectacular restaurant; Arizona’s 
more than long wear. It’s easier to walk on. It shows newest and most elaborate theatre. 

the entire shoe. Shoes “set” high for a better view. And, Remember: whether it’s plain or fancy ready-made 
this carpet’s extra firmness, combined with extra depth or custom-made .. . you can get what you want from 


of pile, make new shoes seem more comfortable 
Every commercial carpeting job has uniquely different GULISTAN CARPET 


There are Gulistan contract carpet specialists in all major cities... “at your service” to discuss any floorcovering problem, large or small. 
Or write: Commercial! Department PA-7, A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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that your last issue about Louis 


is the beginning of a new trend 
publishing 
KAYMOND LUKAS 
( gn, I 
Dear Editor: I’ve 
the Philadelphia 


tions! It isa 


read the article about 


School—congratula 


beautiful and comprehen 


like 


sive study lo laymen myself, it 


opens all } 


Kinds of 


doors. 


Kahn is 


is combined a 


Dear Editor: Louis that rare 


person in whom creative 


intelligence, great personal force, and 


His work 


ilso easy tor 


genuine modesty and that of 


his colleagues is in archi 


tect to like because it is a personal ex- 
He does not deal in clichés. His 


slic k 


walled or loaded with fluorescent fixtures 


pression 


buildings are not and curtain- 


in acoustical-panel hung ceilings. 
him as an individ 
work 
mean that I understand all he is quoted 
Much of it 
On 


But my respect for 


! 
ual and for some of his does not 


saying seems to me to 


rare occasions a new 


old 


usually 


be word play 


word does need be coined or an 


one given but 


the 


new meaning, 


accepted dictionary meanings are 
them 
Kahn’s writ 


otten 


idequately precise. To abandon 


requently decreases clarity 


ings in this article are unclear to 


me, as are also some of the quotes of his 


When Mies 


it had meaning (even though, in 


followers said “less is 


more 


the opinion of many of the users of his 


buildings, his work merely demonstrates 


that “less is less”) ; but when Kahn says 


the future is today,” or Venturi says 


buildings often are things in things,” 


this dense fellow is left at the 


post 

lhe re is one Philadelphian rete rred to, 
those 
that | 


though, who demonstrates exactly 


of precision and clarity 


find missing in most of the architects 


ju ted in lan R wan s 


irticle He 


compre hensive 


Robert Le Ricolais. Quoted 


short paragraphs, but 


d effectively: none 1s 


incieatr I found more 


meaning thi i pave 


than in the 


ther thirty-three 
It is 
What 


1 comment can be 


to pick on words though 
work, and 


made on 


carping 


counts is a man’s here 
what I see 
one. It is 


is i trend ind i dangerous 


seeking of be 


manipulation of 


. , 
iuty directly through 


forms and spaces 


has shown time after time that 


those who pant heavily after beauty fail 
who SE k to serve a 


while those purpose 


succeed indirectly in beauty 


It would 


creating 


seem to me that to the ex 


172 


tent that members of the Philadelphia 
School 


the 


emphasize 
the 
will 


or any other group 


creation of spaces as aim of 
their efforts 


formalism; whereas, if they seek to serve 


architecture, end in 
man by fulfilling his building needs in 
the most direct and imaginatively logical 
way, they will end in creating beauty. 
Modern architecture is dead; long live 
architecture! 


FRED BASSETTI 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: By 


understandable 


stating in usable and 


terms the meaning of 
Kahn’s architecture, Jan Rowan has ren- 
dered a valuable servic e to those ol us 
who are not in continuous contact with 
Kahn and can only appreciate his ac- 
complishments and creative philosophy 
from afar. Particularly in the conclu- 
sion, which defines and codifies a ma- 
tured approach to architecture that has 
eluded many of us, the specific direc- 
tions and inspirational motivations have 
been clarified to a degree that permits 
practical application. It is heartening 
that Kahn’s carefully chosen words like 
“form” and “design” are still meaning- 
ful to an architectural philosophy and 
need not be the crippled, useless terms 
that have of late victimized us. I believe 
responsible reporting of this nature is 
the 


to be 


the 


encouraged at expense of 


journalistic tour de force with its 


wretched architectural labeling. 


EDWARD I 
New York 


FRIEDMAN 
N.Y 
Dear Editor: | 
Rowan on the wonderful article on the 
Philadelphia School of 


The philosophy of Louis I. 


must congratulate Jan 


Architecture. 
Kahn rings 
loud and clear to those of us fortunate 
enough to have studied under him, and 
the article so well conveys this philoso- 
phy. It is to be hoped that this issue of 
yours is simply the beginning of a re- 
port to the profession on the strength 


of this new movement. 


MARVIN VERMAN 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Dear Editor: My 


to the article on The Philadelphia School 


most lasting reaction 


apparent and almost exclusive 


FORM. This 


sonal expression and external Form at 


is the 


search for quest for per- 


the expense of social function concerns 


me greatly. It seems to me that the 
article presents an almost mystical and 
certainly very intricate verbal philoso- 
phy. I do not believe that such polemics 
should be allowed to blur the issues fac- 
Such 


cratic approaches are contrary to 


idiosyn- 
the 
mainstream of 20th-Century architecture. 


architecture today. 


ing 


What the article purports to be, “primar- 
ily architecture,’ can therefore never 
really BE ARCHITECTURE. 

strange that architects 
ostrich-like to the 


It is we are 


reacting in fashion 
dynamics of social and scientific change. 
Why. may I ask, do we have no deeper 
searches into the use of and reason for 
our buildings and cities? Why this re- 
port on “The Philadelphia School” but 
not on the group work of postwar archi- 
tects who might ban together and call 
themselves “the hospital school,” “the 
school” school, or, if you please, “the 
motel” school of architecture? It seems 
to me that it is from these evolving and 
dedicated (if apparently overspecialized ) 
groups of professional effort that we may 
pin our hopes for the future. Architec- 
tural progress, and the very reason for 
architects themselves, does not lie in new 
personalized Forms but in the realm of 
defining the oul 
bodies, our minds, our people, our in- 


future function of 
stitutions, and our society. 

In the United States, we have usually 
ignored our greatest architectural con- 
tributions to social growth and evolution. 
In my mind, two major symbols of archi- 
are 


recent years 


the 


tectural progress in 


Roc kefeller 


S¢ hoolhouse in 


Center and Acalanes 


California. These archi- 
tectural conceptions have in fact changed 
the mores and attitudes of the world re- 
garding centers of communication and 
public education. 

With the above in mind, it is obvious 
that | could never agree with the prime 


the Kahn’s 


work. | could never for instance, 


thesis of article on Louis 
agree, 
with the quotation: “If I were to try to 
word, I would 


thoughtful 


define architecture in a 


say that architecture is a 
making of spaces.” 

Spaces and their cumulative end-result, 
Form, have never been and will never be 
themselves. They must 
the 


needs of human function. The chief re- 


architecture of 


evolve naturally to suit changing 


sponsibility of an architect is not to 
interpret social condition but to give u 
direction. 


I shall 


response 


that emotional 


sy mbolize a 


never believe 


should come to 
destructive sort of personalized nihilism. 
In this belief I cannot, to myself, justify 
the continuation of a tortured, war-scar- 
red aesthetic of pain founded in the 
bomb-gutted profiles of tiered brick. A 
search for such an emotional response 
seems to parallel] the worst aspects of 
Manhattan’s evolving skyline. 


CHARLES R 


School of 


COLBERT 
Architecture 
N.Y.( 


mbia University, 
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: Ohrbach's 


of LA MIRADA 


L. &. CARPENTER & COMPANY 





another top designer chose his inspiration 


from the collection of VICRTEX V.E.-* WALLCOVERINGS...this time Paul Laszlo 


selected HANDPRINTS (a unique combination of original motifs overlaying luxurious, 
deep-textured vinyl). He had five HANDPRINT motifs to choose from in any color he 
wanted... plus any of the hundreds of vicRTEX color-and-texture combinations for his 
ground. Countless variations to evoke countless moods! Send for full information 
andswatches today. Discover how you 


can create with VICRTEX HANDPRINTS. 


ae 
Lares LF CARPENTER & COMPANY 
onan Empire State Building, New York 1 * LOngacre 4-0080 
= ie : Mills: Wharton, N.J * In Canada: Shawinigan Chemicals Lid 
Uy} All Viertex Fabrics U/L Approved Canadian Resins Div., Montreal, Quebec & Weston, Ontario 
a 


*vinyl electronically fused, needs no backing however used 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 317 
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Fresh and Appropriate 
Atter 100 Years 


BY JEFFREY ELLIS ARONIN 
I tect-author of New York, N.Y 
the timeliness of century-old 
m Architecture. / 
e-Duc 


Ana 


volumes 


during rs at school, | thought 


would be easy to dash off some generali- 
ties this beautiful recent edition 


\ et on dely ing 


ine ine 


about 


into the volumes it soon 


apparent that here are books 


that should not merely be “on every ar 


bookshelf 


everyone in 


chitect s but should be read 


intensely by our profession 


bubble 


only true i 


They over with quotations that 


were not century ago (the 


books were written in 1860) 


174 


particularly timely in our present era. 
Viollet-le-Duc 

thing and everybody 

What 


contention 


has a word for every- 


and very often a 


chuckle architect would not 


too, 


with his that it is an 


agree 


irchitect’s duty to “argue for, and urge 
the adoption of, what he considers right: 
in a word, to maintain his independence 
I am that the 


Public Works are inclined to regard such 


aware Commissioners of 


independence of spirit as annoying, and 
would rather employ men who are more 
pliant.” And would not many of us agree 
that is called 
to erect a building a confused scheme is 
laid 
programmes are generally such.” 


Had Viollet-le-Duc lived to 


undoubtedly 


architect upon 


“when an 


probably before him—for written 


today he 


woud have been a_ trus- 


trated man. His advice is as true today 


as it was a century ago; and yet this 


had little effect on 
and civilization. On the mess of construc- 


“Each con- 


advice has society 
tion techniques, he writes: 
tractor acts merely within the precise 
limits of his department, and considers 
that he has no interest in adopting 
means advantageous to the common in- 
terest of the work. The consequence is 
that in buildings of architectural preten- 
sion which require the concurrence of 
several trades, each adopts its own spe- 
cial means of raising or fixing the ma- 
work.” 


Big-city dwellers who get bogged down 


terials or 
in construction-boomed thoroughfares 
will find solace in Viollet-le-Duc’s obser- 
vation: “It would seem as if in our day, 
when machinery and manufactures sup- 
ply every want, town buildings ought to 
be erected without occasioning any in- 
convenience, without hindrance to traffic 
or annoyance to the neighborhood . . 

The fact is that there is an utter discord- 
ance between the practice of architecture 
machinery.” It makes one 


and modern 


think of labor unions, too. 


Lillian Gish recently reiterated to me a 
remark that she made several years ago 
on my radio {rchitecture for 
the Good Life. 


she said, “is a Secretary of 


program, 
“What this nation needs,” 
Arts in the 
President's Cabinet, to promote, advance, 
and the 
others in similar disciplines.” In view of 
President Kennedy’s avowed support of 
human 


protect artist, architect, and 


creative, artistic, and scientific 


resources of our country, her remarks 
One can weigh this 
Viollet-le-Duc, 
written 100 years ago: “Art is, then, in 


term the 


timely. 
that of 


are indeed 
philosophy with 
what we 
form of the 


the Arts develop themselves with vigor 


no way influenced by 


government. On contrary, 


when they are, so to speak, riveted to 
the manners and customs of a people, 
and are their truthful expression. They 
decline when their connection with the 
habits of the 


they become, as it were, a separate State 


nation is severed: when 
or Institution, a kind of special study or 
culture.” 
Viollet-le-Duc 
the 
throughout the main periods of civiliza- 


analyzes in most skillful 


terms development of the arts 
tion. There are four main arts, he wrote: 
music, architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. “Musi 


for it will be observed that they do not 


and architecture are twins, 
originate in the imitation of natural ob- 
jects as do sculpture and painting.” 

In his chapter on Greek art, Viollet- 
le-Duc cited the Greeks’ quality of clear- 
ness. The Greeks were, above everything, 
180 


Continued on page 
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NEW ... An Industry First fe 
and only NATIONAL ELECTRIC Has It — 





e 


0-0 SHERARDUCT 
rigid steel conduit | 


*Galvanized Conduit at its BEST . . . and MVC-1 Poly-Viny! protected. 








ee 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
The best way to put power in place 








Now you can have Sherarduct, the industry’s standard in Galvanized Conduit, factory-coated 


in five colors that make location and identification of electrical runs simple and easy. 


New Color-Coded Sherarduct makes it possible for you to separate conduit runs from water, 
steam, air and other service lines. Within your electrical distribution systems, new Color-Coded 
Sherarduct lets you color the runs to indicate type of service and voltage, makes your system 


more flexible by cutting the time needed for relocation and modernization. 





NEW from NATIONAL ELECTRIC — Color-Coded Sherarduct... 
Galvanized Conduit With These EXTRA Features 





DOUBLE PROTECTION. Color-Coded Sher- 
arduct gives you extra protection against rust 
and corrosion. More than just a “‘dip”’, Color- 
Coded Sherarduct is made with National 
Electric’s exclusive Sherardizing process in 
which pure zinc is alloyed with the steel and 
threaded ends of the conduit. 








After the zinc alloying, Sherarduct is immersed 
in a bath of MVC-1 Poly-Vinyl to which 
special, extra quality, color pigments have 
been added. MVC-1 Poly-Vinyl is recognized 
as an excellent protector against corrosion. 
Outside, MVC-1 Poly-Vinyl envelops the zinc- 
coated surface, and the added color makes 
identification permanent. 











Inside, MVC-1 provides a lasting, smooth 
surface for the easiest fishing possible. 


ELIMINATES PAINTING. With Color- 
Coded Sherarduct, you eliminate the cost of 
on-the-job painting. Your finish is neater than 
ordinary surface coating and can be matched 
to the job. You can specify five basic colors or 
order special colors to match the color scheme 
of the installation. 





NO FLAKING OR PEELING. Color is on for 
life because it’s part of the MVC-1 Poly-Viny! 
finish. It’s baked on, and the toughest on-site 
bending won’t flake or peel the hard uniform 
surface of Color-Coded Sherarduct. 


FITTINGS TOO! Because color and surface 
are factory-applied, you take advantage of the 
best. They’re made under the most exacting 
manufacturing conditions possible. Even el- 
bows and couplings get the same special 
attention. 














Check One: 


FILL OUT AND MAIL NOW Name 


[] I want more information. Title Architect 


rm x ioe Company ; f ee 
[] Have a Sales Engineer contact me. pany (_] Engineer 
Address : a " Contractor 


date City__ a State a [] Distributor 


(] Tell me where I can buy Color-Coded Sherarduct. Phone 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY THROUGH YOUR 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC DISTRIBUTOR! 


Color-Coded Sherarduct is available now in all standard sizes in Galvanized steel. 
Each length comes to you with a coupling attached, and a plastic colored thread pro- 


tector on the open end to indicate sizes. 


Order your requirements now! 


DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS 





CONDUIT 





Nominal 
or 
Trade Size Inside 
of Conduit Diameter 
(Inches) (Inches) 


Outside 
Diameter 
(inches) 


Minimum Weight 
of Ten Unit 
Lengths With 
Couplings Attached 
(Pounds) 


Length 

Wall Without 
Thickness Coupling 
(inches) (Feet and inches) 





Ya 0.622 0.840 
0.824 1.050 
1.049 1.315 


1.380 1.660 
1.610 1.900 
2.067 2.375 


2.469 2.875 
3.068 3.500 
3.548 4.000 


4.026 4.500 
5.047 5.563 
6.065 6.625 











0.109 : 79.0 
0.113 105.0 
0.133 - 153.0 


0.140 - 201.0 
0.145 : 249.0 
0.154 - 334.0 


0.203 - 527.0 
0.216 : 690.0 
0.226 - 831.0 


0.237 : 982.0 
0.258 - 1344.0 
0.280 : 1770.0 
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Bold new dimension in roof design: 





NEOPRENE-HYPALON’ ROOFING SYSTEMS 


Daring innovations such as these ... dramatic, excit- 


ing, unfettered by convention .. . are as practical today 
as they are beautiful. One reason: fluid-applied roof- 
ing based on Du Pont neoprene and HyPALoN syn- 


thetic rubbers. 


No longer need the limitations of conventional 
roofing materials be a barrier to fresh, original design. 
Neoprene-HYPALON roofing systems are ideal for difh- 
cult shapes, pitches, contours. Easily applied over 
most substrates, they cure quickly to flexible, tough, 
weathertight films with excellent resistance to heat 
and cold, sunlight, ozone, abrasion, oils, chemicals 
and flame. 


As a roofing system, neoprene affords low-cost 
film build-up; Hypaton, a wide choice of stable, at- 
tractive topcoat colors. Moreover, either can be used 
alone. Although Du Pont produces only the synthetic 
rubbers—neoprene and Hypaton—that make this new 
roofing system possible, we’d like to spark your imagi- 
nation further with the booklets shown here. To receive 
them, just write: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Elastomer Chemicals Department PA-7, Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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e Building with Elastomers Quarterly publication packed with 
data on specific design and construction applications using 
Du Pont synthetic rubbers. Begin your subscription with this first 
issue devoted to fluid-applied roofing. 


e Colorful, Durable Roof Coatings Made with Neoprene and 
HYPALON Complete details on performance, properties, and ad- 
vantages of these new roofing 
materials. Excellent reference 
booklet. Yours for the asking! 


BUILOING WITH @ aSTOMEnS 


NEOPRENE ano HYPALON‘ 


ELASTOMERS FOR ROOFING 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 324 
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lovers of form, he stressed, and they re- 


, 
Continued trom 


jected whatever tended in any degree to 
impair its harmony and unity. “What we 


is architects should most particularly 


observe in the Greek cities is the manner 
in which they are laid out, indicating 
that their builders had from the begin- 
ning an idea of Art. It is only when we 


remember how very little considerations 


of this nature are appreciated in the 


present day—how little they influence 


the decisions of our modern city authori- 
that we 


begin to realize with sad- 
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ness the wide abyss which separates us 


from those ages when the arts were 
loved.” 

Viollet-le-Duc then turned to America 
in 1860. “What are the cities of the New 
World? and what the great manufactur- 
ing towns of England? That which we 
call civilization has led us in the nine- 
teenth century to make wide streets, and 
to line them with houses of uniform ap- 
pearance. Our towns and cities have thus 
become deserts for thought; they have 
the solitude of monotony 


without What is 


wearisome 
its grandeur. there 
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throughout these vast chess boards of 
streets to suggest historical associations? 
Where is there a center of repose for 
the distracted mind of the spectator? On 
what point shall his attention be fixed? 
Where does he find the indication that a 
hundred generations have trodden the 
same ground before him?” 

He stressed that the ancients, when 
erecting fine structures, considered their 
surroundings and were careful about se- 
lecting their position. It is important to 
provide a mise en scene for all works of 
His “Art 


quires a breadth of atmosphere to enable 


art. allusions are gems: re- 
it to exist. If it is reared in a hot-house 
it is only a curiosity, an amusement, or 
an object of study for the priviliged few. 
Imagine a landlord building a magnifi- 
cent conservatory, and devoting all his 
means and employing all the labor at his 
disposal in raising the rarest plants in 
that conservatory, but letting thistles and 


should 


destroyed 


briers cover his fields; we not 
the 


and the land producing fine woods, har- 


rather see conservatory 
vests, and vintages? Our position as re- 


gards architecture is in this country 
something like that of such a landlord; 
we have a magnificent conservatory, but 


too many thistles in its neigborhood.” 


There are indeed many lessons for the 
student and many refresher courses for 
the 
Viollet-le-Duc shows how the great pe- 


practitioner within these volumes. 
riods of architecture rose, how their de- 


velopment was in large part due to 
rigorous applications of novel methods 
of construction, and how faulty it is to 
have the notion of reviving periods. He 
said: “I think it above all things desir- 
able that young students of Architecture 
should be taught to reason, that their 
minds should be habituated to analysis 
The the 


Have we advanced in 


and examination. contrary is 
case at present.” 
the last century? 

In some spheres we do not put enough 
to test. On my pet subject of Climate 


Viollet-le-Duc 


trates the historical background of man 


and Architecture, illus- 
building to suit his climate. He quotes 
Vitruvius on the climatic aspects of town 
planning, notes the use of stone in keep- 
ing buildings cool in summer, discusses 
design of moldings in different sunlit 
the Baths of 


Caracalla were oriented to the sun, and 


environments, relates how 


tells us of the year-round climate inside 
St. Peter’s in 


He touches on the social climate, too. 


Rome! 


What young architect (or older one), 
anxious to obtain a project of a type 


Continued on page 184 
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THE NINE SOARING PINNACLES Of this church, recall- 
ing the boldness of Gothic arches, are a vigorous 
expression of advancing plywood technology. The 
roof is a space plane, a step beyond the folded 
plate with more versatility than any other clear-span 
technique using wood. 

Like all folded plates, the space plane acquires 
strength and rigidity from interaction of inclined 
plywood diaphragms. But its components may take 
shapes other than rectangular, to create more com- 
plex designs. Here they are triangular stressed skin 
panels. Forces are transferred from one to another, 
and the entire multi-faceted roof becomes a lid- 
like shell, supported only at edges. Steel buttresses 
anchored to foundations absorb lateral thrusts. 
Clear-span area is 32’ x 110’. 

The absence of framework or posts is only one 
of several advantages this roof shares with space 
planes in general. It went up fast (15 days); huge 
plywood components were precisely fabricated to 
insure exact fit. Prefabrication also guaranteed close 
cost control and quality of workmanship and ma- 
terials. In-place cost compared well with other 
means of obtaining a similar span. 

For basic fir plywood design data, write (USA 
only) Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
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which he has not previously done, has 
not experienced a client’s feeling that he 
is “typed” as a specialist in something 
else! Viollet-le-Duc could have been writ- 
ing today when he said: “In the present 
day ‘specialties’ alone are recognized. It 
is not imagined that a savant, an artist, 
or a man of letters can move in a wide 
circle. Each is confined within a narrow 


sphere, beyond which he cannot pass 
without losing a great part of his im- 


portance in the eyes of the public. If an 


artist, for instance, has in the course of 
his profession manifested certain prefer- 
ences (and who is there that has not 
preferences? ), immediately he is classed, 
‘labelled,’ as it were: he is not consulted 
or employed, or his capacity acknowl- 
edged, except within the range which 
those predilections are supposed to have 
marked out for him. If he 
against the limitation which opinion im- 
poses upon his knowledge and tastes, his 
protest is unheeded. His adversaries, or 


protests 


those who regard themselves as such, if 


Concentrate Responsibility... 
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he endeavors to take a single step in 
their direction, are eager to thrust him 
back within the narrow traced 
around him; for every one thinks it his 
interest to make his neighbor’s sphere as 
narrow as possible, and is ready to de- 
clare him a trespasser the moment he 
ventures beyond it. These sentiments ap- 


circle 


pear to me perverse in themselves, hurt- 
ful to the interest of Science, Art, and 
Letters, and unjust to individuals.” 

The world goes on, but after reading 
Discourses on Architecture, a hundred 
years old, one might be inclined to move 
that there is in our life today nothing 
new under the sun. 


Integration of All the Arts 


The Rococo Age. Arno Schénberger and 
Halldor Soehner, with collaboration of 
Theodor Miiller. Translated by Daphne 
Woodward. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1960. 


392 pp., illus. $23.50 


In evaluating a book, one keeps in mind 
at least two criteria. The first is the book 
itself, as far as pictorial quality, print- 
ing, and binding are concerned. The sec- 
ond is content. 

The Rococo Age fully lives up to its 
promises as far as the first is concerned. 
The only appropriate term for it is 
sumptuous. The reproductions (almost 
400 of them, in black-and-white and co)- 
or), are superb, and include a great 
many items, ranging from painting to 
objets d’art to buildings, that are not 
overly familiar to the beholder. In short, 
this is a book that even the most casual 
reader will enjoy leafing through. 

If this were the total contribution of 
The Rococo Age, one could well write 
the volume off as still another expensive 
picture book designed to impress the 
visitor when left out on the appropriate 
side table, implying the owner’s affluence, 
taste, and interest in the artistic. In many 
instances, this will be the fate of the 
book; but for the discerning, there is a 
great deal more. 

The Rococo period is often disposed of 
as an age of curlicues, where the surface 
shimmered but where there was no depth. 
Nothing could be more wrong. The Ro- 
coco was the logical evolution from the 
Renaissance and the Baroque. It was the 
last brillance of the Old World before it 
became submerged intellectually in the 
French Revolution and artistically in the 
mechanical marvels of the Industrial 
Revolution. In the Rococo Age, among 
the populace that mattered (admittedly 

Continued on page 186 
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Continued from page 184 
a small fragment of the population), we 
had one of the most perfect periods of 
integraticn of all the arts. The aim was 
to create the proper setting for all human 
life and endeavor, with the arts of archi- 
tecture, painting, music, sculpture, land- 
scaping, and even fireworks display 
called upon to provide the stage for peo- 
ple. The result was a period where the 
human the 


scale, and where the human imparted a 


being became measuring 
common characteristic to the entire so- 


ciety. In the Rococo there was, above all, 


Chances are 1000 to 1 that this 
plan WON'T fit your requirements! 


Out of over a thousand dormitory furniture plans on which 


a concept of cultural unity. In their in- 
troduction, the authors show this all- 
pervading communal spirit of the Rococo 
as well as its very deep concern for the 
human in everyday life. They manage 
further to highlight this in their illustra- 
tions, where illustrations of 18th 
Century art show various aspects of that 


the 


culture. 

Architects may find this book slim 
pickings, in some respects, since there 
is primary emphasis on paintings, china, 
tapestries, and silverware. Only relatively 
few illustrations are devoted to buildings 





we have worked there has been only one case where two 
institutions adopted exactly the same student room furniture 
layouts and designs. This is why Sligh-Lowry Contract Fur- 
niture Company has no stock plans or furniture units but is 
constantly called in to consult with the architect and the col- 
lege administrators and residence halls directors to assist in 
developing room layouts and designs and specifications for 
pre-built, pre-finished, built-in and free-standing furniture 


for dormitory rooms to best suit each individual institution’s 
needs, wishes and budget. The above illustrated plan exactly 


met the requirements of a leading mid-western university. 


Let 


completely meet yours. 


us help to develop one that will 
Send for our 


per se. This is definitely not a book on 
the architecture of the Rococo. Neverthe- 
less, there is much to fascinate the archi- 
tect. More than anything else, the book 
points to the great truth that ultimately 
all the arts must operate in connection 
with the society in which they are cre- 
ated. Indirectly, this aims an accusation 
at the 20th Century, where the watch- 
word, all too often, is art for art’s sake, 
and where architecture is created without 
any real connection with the society at 
large. 

DR. FREDERICK HERMAN 


College of William and Mary 
Norfolk, Va. 


A Sparkling Presentation 


Architectural Presentation in Opaque 
Watercolor: Theory and _ Technique. 
Chris Choate. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1961. 
158 pp., illus. $12 


Chris Choate is no mere renderer. He is 
an architect, architectural illustrator, and 
artist. Not only a master at painting, he 
also has a descriptive style that makes 
his ideas—on perspective, composition, 
lighting, color effects, and color mixing 
—stimulating and enjoyable to read. 

His brilliant color reproductions are 
superb, although it is tragic there are so 
few of them. The scarcity, however, is 
partly compensated for by numerous zip- 
like brush-stroke line drawings that tru- 
of halftone 
reproductions of renderings and photos 


ly sparkle. A scattering 
is also included. 
Altogether, this book is tops—a must 
for anyone interested in a new technique 
for architectural presentation. 
E.A.B. 


Value for Money 


A New Approach to School Building 
Cost Comparison. Fred M. Fowler. Utah 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Division of School Finance, Room 223, 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1960. 44 pp., $.90 (paperbound) 


comprehensive Dormitory Furniture The chief value of this study, which was 


initiated by the author, who is Director 
of the Division of School Plant Planning 
for the Utah State Department of Public 
Instruction, is its laudable attempt to 
introduce the rating of values into cost- 
comparison procedures. It was carried 
out with the aid of several superinten- 
dents and architects, and additional con- 
sultants in the fields of engineering. 


Pianning Manual at no cost to college 


and university officials or architects. 
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lighting, and acoustics. 
Fowler states his thesis in the first 
Continued on page 188 
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Continued from page 186 
paragraph: “How much or how little is 
spent has meaning only with reference 


2 to what and how much is received for 
=e i \ CAST @2 ONE what is spent.” He has made a worth- 


while effort to establish objective meth- 





. ods of determining values, of which 
| seven are identified. A separate jury of 

competent persons was established for 
each. These seven “values” are educa- 
tional adequacy, safety, long-time cost 
economy, aesthetics, auditory comfort, 
thermal comfort, and visual comfort. 
Aesthetics is more fully described as 
“evaluation of the social, emotional, psy- 
chological environment.” 

In his summation, Fowler states that 
the procedures described for making 
school-building cost comparisons appear 
to be essentially sound. However, he 
warns: “It is not an easy procedure to 
use, and a special admonition should be 
stated. The results can be valid only to 
the degree to which the juries possess 
professional competence. Superficiality 
is the greatest potential pitfall.” This is 
the shoal on which all such procedures 
founder. As Fowler admits, rather sadly, 
“It is not easy to get the co-operation of 
competent people for the amount of time 
which must be taken. Therefore, it is not 
too likely that the procedure will be 
used.” 

The methods outlined in the study 
have been applied to only seven elemen- 
tary schools; consequently, no very valid 
conclusions can be drawn. Furthermore, 
some of the evaluative criteria devel- 
oped are subject to argument. This 
study nevertheless has importance as a 
first step in developing a cost-compari- 
son instrument in which value is recog- 


nized. 
PHILIP H. HISS 
Designer and Author 
Chairman, Board of Public Instruction 
Sarasota County, Fla. 


Unsurpassed and Unrestored 


English Abbeys and Priories. Text by 
Olive Cook. Photos by Edwin Smith. The 
Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y., 1960. 62 pp. and 136 
plates, $12 


England’s great cathedrals have often 
been documented, but this is the first 
time, to my knowledge, that a publisher 
has concentrated on the lesser known 
ecclesiastical building: the abbeys and 
priories of Britain. Few of these survived 
unharmed the dissolution of the monastic 
orders, and the cruel destruction of 
Henry VIII’s and Cromwell’s times. The 
monastic buildings that have survived, 
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side-by-side so the joint falls in the panel’s center. 


2. DIAMOND MATCH. Another popular arrangement 
especially suitable for crotch veneers. 


3. FOUR-WAY CENTER AND BUTT. This type of 
match is frequently applied to butt, crotch, or stump 
veneers, since it effectively reveals the beauty of 
their configurations. 


Log, cut, match, and finish all contribute to the 
“one-of-a-kind” beauty of aWeldwood paneling interior 


Wood cut from the trunk of a tree presents an entirely different appear- 
ance from wood cut from the stump, a burl, or a crotch of the same tree. 
Similarly, cutting across the grain, slicing with the annular growth rings, 
rotary peeling, or any of many other cutting possibilities, each affects 
the patterns and figures of the veneer. 

Yet only after the veneers have been cut and registered in sequence 
at Weldwood’s Algoma mill does an even finer art come into play. The 
fine art of matching these veneers into panels literally compounds 
the infinite. There is no limit to the variety of beautiful wood paneled 
interiors architects and decorators can achieve with Algoma-made wood 
paneling by Weldwood. 

In Weldwood’s Algoma Architectural veneer collection, you have at 
your disposal the world’s largest “library” of beautiful woods—stock or 
custom finished. For help from a Weldwood Architects’ Service Repre- 
sentative in planning your next Weldwood paneling interior, just write 
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Laboratory abrasion tests prove Permagard 
surface is at least 4 times more abrasion- 
resistant than even the best plastic kitchen 
counter top! Unlike varnish and other con- 
ventional finishes, the Permagard film is a 


part of th panel itself 


Now the warmth of real wood is prac- 
tical for areas subject to the roughest 
wear and tear—in schools, airline ter- 
minals, and other public buildings. 
Unprecedented wear resistance. The rea- 
son is a totally new series of armor- 
surfaced hardwoods called Permagard™ 
Paneling and Doors by Weldwood 
Developed after years of research and 
testing at United States Plywood’s 
laboratories in Brewster, N. Y., these 
hardwoods have been sheathed at the 
factory with a thin, tough, invisible 
plastic resin film. This plastic armor 
both brings out the wood’s native 
beauty and adds unprecedented resist- 
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Cuts installation and maintenance costs. 
The satin-smooth Permagard protective 
film is virtually fused to the wood’s 
fibers by a unique roll laminating tech- 
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on-the-job finishing. Under ordinary 
conditions, Permagard Paneling and 
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however—as parish churches, as ruins, or 
as country mansions and farm buildings 
in private ownership — are well worth 
study. They exemplify the scale and gran- 
deur of this architecture and are living 
proof of the remarkable talents of medi- 
eval designers. The monastic churches 
and domestic buildings that were vindic- 
tively destroyed, not to speak of their 
libraries and great works of art, are an 
irreplaceable loss. 

Nevertheless, writes Olive Cook in her 
introduction, the dissolution helped to 
preserve important aspects of monasti 
life. If monastic life had survived intact, 
suggests the author, many of the struc- 
tures would undoubtedly have been al- 
tered to suit new tastes for a more “con- 
temporary” architecture, as the monks 
were always quick to do. The dissolution 
in England froze architectural design at 
a stage prior to Renaissance influence, so 
that extant medieval monasteries can be 
studied with more profit in England than 
in most Catholic countries. Those build- 
ings not completely destroyed were sim- 
ply left to fall into ruin. 
touched these ancient buildings, as was 


No restorer 


unfortunately the case with Westminster 
Abbey. Only time and weather left their 
mark. 

A fine 
plates by Edwin Smith focuses on the 
proud and picturesque ruins, and on the 
buildings still in use today. Olive Cook’s 


collection of photogravure 


excellent introduction precedes the illus- 
trations and their highly informative cap- 
tions. Her introductory text outlines the 
history and development of the monastic 
orders in England, the daily life in a 
monastery, the basic floor plans recurring 
in monastic buildings, and methods of 
construction. 

For those who admire pre-Renaissance 
architecture in particular, and for all 
architects imbued with the history of 
their field, this handsome book is a nec- 
essity. The purity of the early construc- 
tions of the Benedictines and Cistercians 


is unsurpassed. 
ILSE MEISSNER REESE, AIA 


Forest Hills, N.Y. 


B: Baroque, Bernini, Borromini 
Encyclopedia of World Art. Vol. II: 


Asiatic Protohistory to Byzantine Art. 


Institute for Cultural Collaboration, 
Venice and Rome; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., Neu 
York, N.Y., 1960. 420 pp., 490 plates. 
$38 ($570 per set) 


The second volume of this important en- 
cyclopedia—which I termed a “prodi- 
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gious work” in a review of Volume I, 
and which I still regard in those extra- 
vagant terms—offers to its architectural 
subscribers a different sort of fare, but 
one equally satisfying. The alphabetical 
arrangement, by coincidence, again pro- 
vides that certain subjects group them- 
selves for comparative reference. The 
first volume produced an introduction to 
the series by furnishing us with essays 
on Architecture, Art, and America. The 
second attention (at 


concentrates our 


least for a time) on the Baroque period, 






































with supplementary biographies of Ber- 
(One must 
breaks 


Brunelleschi 


and Borromini. admit 


this 


nini 


that rationalization down; 


Bramante and are also 
here, separated by a number of volumes 
from their Renaissance period). 

It is interesting to read now—enjoy- 
ing the authority that the Italian schol 
ars give to their commentaries and cri- 
tiques—of that period in architecture, 
the Baroque, that has had so many ins 
and outs in critical standing. Of course 


Continued on page 196 
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AT THE PRICE OF CHINA! 





The first attractively styled drinking fountain for today’s schools, 
hospitals, office and public buildings. Semi-recessed. All Stainless 
Steel; or Stainless Steel fountain with bonded vinyl apron as illus- 
trated. Yet priced no higher than traditional vitreous china units. 


Easily refrigerated. New, compact SUNROC Model TT cooling unit 
fits inside the fountain— not inside the wall. 


Write for complete information. 


SUNROC 


ComPomation CL MOOLE Fa 


SUNROC CORPORATION, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Please send data on New SUNROC 
0 Model “SR-WF” Fountain 


} Model ‘‘SR-C”’ Fountain with cooling unit 
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Crown Zellerbach’s new building 


makes a striking addition 





Exterior wall showing installation detail of PPG SOLEX and SPANDRELITE Glass. 
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clad in PPG GLASS 
to San Francisco’s skyline 


This light and airy building brings a new look to San 
Francisco’s lower Market Street. The 20-story tower is 
sheathed completely in glass. 

PPG SOLEX® heat-absorbing plate glass in the window 
areas allows plenty of light to get through but absorbs 
about 50% of direct solar radiation. The pleasing greenish 
tint is easy on the eyes. Glare is greatly reduced and air 
conditioning costs are lower because less solar heat enters 
the building. 

In between the windows, PPG SPANDRELITE® Glass in 
soft color adds beauty to the exterior. This is a heat- 
strengthened glass, with ceramic color fused to the back. 
It is strong and durable... resists impact... its color lasts. 

Entrances feature eight HERCULITE® doors with PITT- 

COMATIC® handle-operated door openers. The doors com- 
vil rr b plete the open spacious feeling of the building. They are 
Pull | ; well-known for their sturdiness, strength and endurance. 
pil Ser Your PPG architectural representative will give you spe- 
cific data on any of these products. Or check the Pittsburgh 

Glass-Clad Curtain Wall Systems Catalog in Sweet’s. 


The Crown Zellerbach Building is one of the 


first major projects using an all-glass facing Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


to be constructed in San Francisco. The 
building is 20 stories high and opens up a 
arket Street. 
ren eee nS ip Paints * Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


—— ~ 


PPG Rough Plate Glass partitions with a The board room is a bright and cheerful place to work because of the 
knurled finish provide light, airy privacy. wide expanse of window area. SOLEX heat-absorbing glass used here 
absorbs about 50% of direct solar radiation and reduces glare. 


Associated Architects: Hertzka & Knowles and Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, San Francisco, California 
Contractor: Haas & Haynie Corporation, San Francisco, California 
Glazed by: W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, California 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 354 
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NEW CONCEPT IN FLOOR TILE THAT 
QUALITY JOB... AT TREMENDOUS 
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MEETS SPECIFICATIONS FOR VIRTUALLY 
SAVINGS-MATICO POLYMERITE 


EASIER MAINTENANCE...UP 10 TWICE ThE WEAR OF ASPHALT TILE... 
‘GREASE RESISTANT...FLAME RETARDANT... IMPROVED COLOR CLARITY 


The sensational acceptance among architects 
of new Matico POLYMERITE Tile has 
proved that this revolutionary flooring con- 
cept fills a real need with its unique combina- 
tion of advantages. 

Made with a completely new type of resin- 
plasticizer—the result of eight years of re- 
search—POLYMERITE for the first time 
makes possible a “‘low price” floor tile with the 
characteristics of “fine” tile: clear colors... 
smooth, easily-maintained surface... better 
light reflection...resiliency...grease and stain 
resistance... flame retardance... greater re- 
sistance to wear... plus rigidly standardized 


hues and gauges. 
To our best knowledge, POLYMERITE is 


the only floor tile available with these im- 
portant superiorities...at such an advanta- 
geous low price. It has no “equal”’. 

If your budget calls for ‘“economy”’ floor tile 
... consider how much more floor beauty and 
long-wearing, low-upkeep practicality that 
new POLYMERITE will give your client... 
at a remarkably low, low cost! 

If taste and installation suggest ‘‘expensive”’ 
floor tile... consider the luxury quality that 
POLYMERITE provides... at really tremen- 
dous savings for your client! 

POLYMERITE is available in 32 vibrantly 
alive colors and patterns. Do you have samples 
and /or specifications in your file? Your Matico 
representative can furnish them. Or write today. 


*Matico Polymerite Tile conforms to Fed. Spec. SS-T-306b for Asphalt Tile and SS-T-307, Grease Re- 
sistant, Asphalt Tile; and the flame retardant qualities of Military Specification MIL-T-18830 (Ships) 


MATICO POLYMERITE 
FLOOR TILE ”“™ 





® 
A quality product of Mastic Tile Div. (R UBEROI!I D’) The RUBEROID Co., 733 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 362 
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only 


page 


it is now in, not because of the 


richer evaluation given its works and its 
Burkhardt to 


Gie- 


critics from 
W oelfflin 


but also because the plasticity 


artists by 
Fiedle 


dion rr 


and (and even 
f the surface of Baroque work is par- 
ticularly appealing to a group of con- 
Methods of evalu- 


as a phase of late 


temporary architects. 


ating if are various: 


Renaissance work, as a strong style in 
right, as a 


the 


its own recurring pheno- 


menon in cycles of artistic-cultural 
development 

In whatever way the Baroque and its 
practitioners may be considered histori- 
ally, however, there is enough detailed 
descriptive documentation here to satisfy 
all wants. The scholarship of the Italian 
architectural historians makes one jea- 
lous; and the interplay of commentary, 
disagreement, and mutual admiration is 
intriguing. One can spend an evening at 
least as interesting as Ellery Queen can 
provide, chasing down through three 
essays the disputed credits to Bernini, 
Borromini, and Maderno in the design 
of the Palazzo Barberini. 

One other aspect of this triple-study 
analysis is particularly interesting: the 
unanimity with which Bernini’s creative 
originality is now deprecated, and at the 
same time the more appreciative atten- 


“Al- 


though there is no denying Bernini’s in- 


tion being Borromini. 


given to 


ventiveness and imagination,” writes 
Mario that he 


worked within a traditional vocabulary.” 


Labo, “it is also true 


Says Paolo Portoghesi: “. . . his role in 
the creation of a new architectural idiom 
And Bruno Zevi 
commenting: “When he 


uses an ellipse he seems to be afraid of 


is relatively limited.” 


is quoted as 


being too original. . . . When he uses a 


traditional structure, he is afraid of not 


seeming to be up to date and he enlivens 
it with tumultuous decoration.” The com- 
paratively great strength, originality, and 
the 


sureness of 


Borromini, on other 


hand, is well documented with a number 
of direct and telling photographs of his 
work 


LS 


architects of importance do not 


run to names that begin with B, appar- 


ently. Bulfinch is here, covered in a 


rather inadequate, brief biography by 


_eorge R Collins. ot Columbia Univer- 


sity. So is Breuer, equally briefly de- 


scribed—noted as an “architect and fur- 


niture designer.” Again, the time taken 
in a publication of this scope becomes a 
handicap; none of Breuer’s recent work 
is mentioned, and his place in current 
unfairly 


architecture become 


dated Peter 


seems to 


Behrens, described by 
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Henry-Russell Hitchcock, and Berlage, 
again authored by Collins, fare better. 

Once more I found myself wandering 
from architectural subjects to others, 
and reading the brilliant pieces on Asia- 
tic Bantu and 


those fascinating pre-Kafka absurd-real- 


protohistory, cultures, 
ists, Breughel and Bosch. And again one 
cannot praise too highly the quality of 
the 
than half the book) and their reproduc- 
tion. Many are in full color, many are 


photographs (which occupy more 


new pictures, all are reproduced at a 
good scale and with great care. 
T.H.C. 


Ty 
4004, 1°%4,”| 


OTHER BOOKS TO BE NOTED 


From Viking Age 
Revolution. Carsten Hop- 
stock, Olso, 1961. Distri- 
buted by Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc., 
119 W. 57 St., New York 19, N.Y. 212 pp., 
$15 


Norwegian Design: 
to Industrial 


Dreyers Forlag, 


illus. 


Prospects for Rehabilitation: A Dem- 
onstration Study of Housing in Morn- 
New York City. 


ingside Heights, 


Temporary State Housing Rent Commission, 

New York 

(paperbound) 
Continued on page 198 


280 N.Y., 1960. 


114 


Broadway, 


pp., illus. 


APPLICATION DETAILS 


for the Modern LCN “Smoothee” Exposed Door Closer 
Shown on Opposite Page 
As Demonstrated in Drawings Above: 

1. The LCN “Smoothee”’ takes less space than most 
doorknobs between door and wall. 

2. Degree of door opening possible depends mostly 
on type of trim and size of butt used. 

3. Arm of LCN “Smoothee”’ is curved to avoid con- 
flict with almost any conventional trim. 

4. Joints in arm and shoe make it easy to vary the 
height of shoe as needed for beveled trim. 

5. Power of closer is increased or decreased by simply 
reversing position of shoe. 


Complete Catalog on Request—No Obligation 
or See Sweet’s 1961, Sec. 18e/Lc 


LCN CLOSERS, INC., PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., P.0.Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 342 
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Modern Door Control by LOW sports’ Door Closers 
OFFICES OF TELETYPE CORPORATION, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 
Childs & Smith, Architects - Engineers ; 


e . : : : 
LCN CLOSERS, INC., PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
Application Details on Opposite Page oe 
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Continued from page 196 

The Architectural Index for 1960. 
Edited by Ervin J. Bell. The Architectural 
Index, 517 Bridgeway, Sausalito, Calif., 1961. 
61 pp. $5 (paperbound) 

Eleventh edition of the 
hensive index to seven national magazines. 
Editorial material is indexed under three 
headings: type of project, location, and archi- 
technical articles are listed by 
subject Useful for office 
writing, teaching, and travel. 
Planning the Surgical Suite. Warwick 
Smith. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40 St., 
New York 18, N.Y., 1961. 456 pp., illus. 
$12.75 

{ carefully detailed approach to planning 
the highly critical operating room and its 


annual compre- 


tects name: 


matter. research, 


adjacent areas. Text explores the functions 
of a surgical suite as they affect its organi- 
zation, and translates these needs into the 
proper facilities. All factors—traffic, equip- 
ment, materials, and mechanical services— 
are presented with a view toward preparing 
a specific architectural program. Further aids 
are a comprehensive checklist for the pro- 
gram writer, and line drawings depicting 
a variety of layouts. 
Strength and Related Properties of 
Wood Poles (STP 295). American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., 1961. 182 pp., illus. $5 
(paperbound) 

Report on the Wood Pole Research Pro- 
gram, one of the most comprehensive projects 


undertaken by ASTM, with detailed data 





ZERO 
HAS THE 
WEATHER 


YOU NEED 


ADJUSTABLE ASTRAGALS 


with or without removable wool 
pile insert 
in extruded aluminum or bronze 


in surface, mortised and half- 
mortised types 


SADDLES OF ALL TYPES 


j 
WOOL PILE INSERT 


flat saddies and rests 
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assembly for floor expansion joints 


saddle for floor hinged doors, 
with cutout for floor pivot, 
removable section over hinge 
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‘ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 


451 East 136th St., 
For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 376 





Get ZERO’s new 
1961 Catalog, with 
full size details of 
the complete line of 
saddles & weather 
stripping. Write for 
your copy today! 


ZERO Weather 
Stripping for: 

¢ Doors 

* Windows 

¢ Lightproofing 


STRIPPING | 


Soundproofing 
Sliding Doors 
* Saddles 
¢ Saddles for 
Floor Hinged 
Doors 


aos 
eo 


in-or-out- 
opening doors 
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from numerous tests, plus extensive interpre- 
tation of the data. 


Painting in the 20th Century. Werner 
Haftmann. Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 64 
University Pl., New York 3, N.Y., 1960. 924 
pp., illus. 2 vols. $42.50 (boxed) 

A monumental work on the complex his- 
tory of ideas that helped shape painting in 
the last 60 years. The two volumes are 
roughly divided into text and reproductions, 
respectively. 


African Design. Margaret Trowell. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., 64 University PI., 
New York 3, N.Y., 1960, 74 pp., illus. $7.50 

Comprehensive study of African art and 
material culture, showing the African artist's 
inventive and original approach to materials 
and techniques, and his individuality even 
within tribal uniformity. 


The Spanish Arts of Latin America. 
Francois Cali. Photographs by Claude 
Arthaud and Francois Hébert-Stevens. The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N.Y., 1961. 300 pp., illus. $12.50 

Documentation of the unique style that 
resulted from the imposition of a Baroque 
style upon the primitive Indian tribes and 
the more advanced civilizations of the Incas, 
Aztecs, and Mayas. 


Elementary Statics of Shells. Alf Pfliiger. 
F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40 St., New 
York 18, N.Y., 1961. 122 pp., illus. $8.75 


Compilation of ASTM Standards 
Gypsum Products and Plaster Aggre- 
gates. American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
1961. 152 pp. $2.75 

Series of 16 specifications, 11 methods of 
test, and 4 sets of definitions, many revised 
or added since previous publication in 1957. 


on 


Guidelines for Business Leaders and 
City Officials to a New Central Business 
District. Edited by Ruth L. Mace. Institute 
of Government, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., 1961. 150 pp., illus. $3 
(paperbound ) 

Seminar papers that were originally pre- 
sented to civic leaders and officials by vari- 
ous experts in the revitalization, of downtown 
areas. Seminar series was supported by the 
Ford Foundation. 


Student Reactions to Study Facilities: 
With Implications for Architects and 
College Administrators. Stuart M. Stoke, 
Robert F. Grose, David W. Lewit, Michael 
S. Olmsted, Bulkeley Smith, Jr. A Report 
to the Presidents of Amherst College, Mt. 
Holyoke College, Smith College, and The 
University of Massachusetts, 1960. 60 pp. 
(paperbound) 

An intensive investigation of student at- 
titudes toward various study spaces—library 
reading rooms, study halls, open carrels, etc. 
Findings of importance to space planners 
are discussed and summarized. One of the 
primary findings: “There is a strong prefer- 
ence for studying in small places where one 
may study alone or with one or two others.” 

Project was under the auspices of The 
Committee for New College, with the as- 
sistance of a grant from The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Copies may be 
obtained from Professor Stoke, Department 
of Psychology and Education, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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PHOTO CREDITS 


KIESLER’S PURSUIT OF AN IDEA Vs dalsias power blackouts 


PAGE 104 


omarion Aalelsy amare) @mar-le) eleva 


Top Row: Courtesy Columbia University Library 
Photo Service; Dr, Franz Stédtner; Dr. Franz 





Stédtner 
Second Row: New York Public Library Picture 
Collection; Dr. Franz Stédtner; detail, Col- 
lection of The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, gift of A. J. van Dugteren & Son, Inc. 
Third Row: Right, Kulka, Adolf Loos, Anton 
Schroll & Co., Vienna 
Bottom Row: Nikolaus Pevsner: Pioneers of 
Modern Design, The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York; Kulka, Adolf Loos, Anton Schroll 
& Co., Vienna 
PAGE 108 
4ll: Courtesy Austrian State Tourist Department 
(Vienna State Opera by Sedlacek; Karlskirche 
and Vienna Philharmonic Building by 5.V.W., 
Hubmann); except Sezession, from Dr, Franz 
Stédtner 
PAGE 109 
Top: Kulka, Adolf Loos, Anton Schroll & Ca 
Vienna 
Bottom: Art Nouveau; Art and Design at the 
Turn of the Century, The Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 
PAGE 110 
Top Left: Courtesy The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York 
PAGE 111 
Catalogue, International Exhibition of New Theater 
Technique, Vienna, 1924 
PAGE 113 
Both: Percy Rainford - 
nei _ Save the children 
Berenice Abbott | See 
PAGE 117 o 
J. Alex Langley f sta} ave eyvite _ P " 
CI er speci y stairway s, exits, power for auto 
Top: Berenice Abbott; all matic heat. 


schleis ° 
Schleisner Increasing dependence on 


|e) a A & be electrical equipment makes 


emergency power vitally impor- 


ates ite PLANTS tant in schools, hospitals, other 


NOTICES public and commercial buildings 








as well as the home. And Kohler 
Ries " wan ded i a ‘ 

New Branch Offices Sudden darkness can cause electric plants are known every- 
AtLtaAN & Oxsson, Architects, Suite No. panic and disaster. : where for reliability. 

1, Union Building, 112 W. Gurley, Pres- When normal power fails, To help you write specifica- 
cott, Ariz. Kohler electric plants provide tions for varied applications, 
Hartanp BarTHOLOMEW AND AssocI- | immediate electricity—lighting —_ Kohler Co. will send on request a 
ATES, City-Planners-Civil Engineers-Land- for swimming pools, auditori- manual with data on sizes from 
scape Architects, 412 Transportation ums, gymnasiums, corridors, 1000 watts to 115 KW, gasoline 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. ) and diesel. Write Dept. L-23. 


Joun S. Bottes, San Francisco, an- 


nounces formation of a New York office | MODEL 100R81 

; , a Lae 4s a ee | , 
and art gallery, 17 E. 84 St., New York eh <> 100 KW, 120/208 volt AC. 
28, me n., JouN a, Car os is Facilities 4 ' / | Stand-by. Remote start. 
Co-ordinator for the new office. : ee 


Frep S. Dupin Assoctates, Consulting 
Engineers, 138 S. 20 St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

New Firms 

Leon E. Browninc, Architect, 369 
Romany Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

Geratp I. Carn, Epwarp H. NELson, 
James A. Wares, principals in firm of 
Cain, Netson Aanp Wares, Architects, 
Broadmoor Center Building, Tucson, 


Ariz. 
THOMAS EcHTERNACH, Architect, 2712 E. 
Enar 


Coast Highway, Corona Del Mar, Calif. 


FRANK GriuLIANo, LEON NADOLSKI, prin- Electric Plants «+ Air ed Engines + Pre 
cipals in firm of GruLIANo AND NApDoL- 


KOHLER CO. Established 1873 KOHLER, WIS. 


HLER or KOHLER 


neled Ir i is P 
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SKI, Consulting Engineers, 700 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Ropert E. Lanepon, Jr., Ernest C. 
Witson, principals in firm of Lancpon 
& Witson, Architects, 3324 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Max W. Moopy, Howarp O. Wattace, 
principals in firm of WALLAcE & Moopy, 
Planners-Engineers, 861 Mapunapuna 
St., Honolulu 17, Hawaii. 


New Firms 


Ciark, McCatt anp Leacu, Architects, 
1808 Carolina Ave., Hartsville, S.C.; 
107 Mill St., Kingstree, S.C. 


Topias GoLpsTOoNE, S—EymMour A. GoLp- 
STONE, principals in firm of GoLpsTONE 
& GoLpsToneE, Architects, 189 Montague 
St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y.; 95 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
4 sa ; ALAN Gouin Gass, Architect and Urban 
Ls ; “A a | Designer, 1515 Cleveland Place, Denver 


2, Colo. 


< \ ee SYS. é . Aa 
2 James A. HoweL_, Marie HOWELL, prin- 
Ud it cipals in firm of Howe.t Desic¢n Asso- 
ciaTEs, Designers, 53 Transit St., Provi- 


dence, R.I. 


has a place in every building picture SIGNATURE INCORPORATED, Interior De- 


: -. : signers, 8740 Harmony Pkwy, Pittsburgh ° 
Only four Kinnear space-saving doorway SEND FOR NEW DATA — 37. Pa. 
products are shown below. All reflect the Be sure you have all data on the complete 
extra quality for which Kinnear has been Kinnear line —upward-acting sectional ; ; esa Ptah 
recognized through more than half a cen- _oors (steel or wood) . . . protective “see- | Cornicitt, Waker 0. Cain, CorNELIUs 
fag SOS - se neve through” rolling grilles . . . interlocking- | J. Wire, formerly with McKim Meap 
tury. They meet many needs, in buildings ; : pegs Fa 
: 7 “fnati ys slat counter shutters and service doors | Wuyuire, principals in firm of Sre1N- 
of every classification. And Kinnear (aluminum, steel or other metals)... . etek Co aetingpag iti hi j 
equipment is never “orphaned”... all Kinnear Power Operators—also U-L poovthin Bh come epee Hoes a pass Horer sen 
are REGISTERED — parts are always re- labeled fire doors, Bi- | | will practice architecture in association 
a . ; nile k fold (two-section jack- * ‘ m | with McKim Meap « White, 101 Park 
placeable from engineering details kept knife) doors! Lots of ; ork 17. N.Y 
in Kinnear’s fireproof vaults! It pays to useful “specs”, Send ; Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
insist on Kinnear! for FREE copy today. Fm WuittLEsEY CONKLIN & ECHEVERRIA, 
y Consultants of Foreign Projects; Wuir- 


: 


Mitton B. STEINMANN, ALEXANDER S. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. Factories: 1900-20 Fields Ave., - ! : ‘ rs 
Columbus 16, Ohio; 1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. : | | TLESEY & CONKLIN, Architects and City 


Offices and Agents Big ™ | Planners, 31 Union Square, New York 


ROLLING in All Principal Cities | bo Principals in firm are JULIAN 


ROLLING Hitt Wuittiesey, WittiAmM J. CoNnKLIN, 
| Epwarp G. EcHeverrtA. Associates are 
GRILLES Rol -TOP COUNTER James S. Rossant, Jonas VIZBARAS. 
SHUTTERS Elections, Appointments 





Georce Fucus, named Chief Engineer 
in firm of SamueL PauL & SEYMOUR 
Jarmut, Architects, offices in Jamaica 
and Manhattan, N. Y. 

ALEXANDER Hate, made Project Man- 
ager and Designer in firm of FRIEDMAN, 
ALSCHULER & SINCERE, Architects and 
Engineers, Chicago, III. 








J. Ropert Porter, elected President and 
Treasurer in firm of Lockwoop GREENE 
Encrneers, Inc., Industrial Designers, 
offices in Boston, New York, and Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. 





Name Changes 


Rosert B. Lives, Inc., Architects-Engi- 
neers, 340 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Formerly Rosert B. Lives, Architect 
and Engineer. Tuomas N. Forts, Vice- 
President and Chief Draftsman, has 
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been named General Manager. 


Joun R. Otmsteap, made Partner in 
firm of Evans, Davin & OLMSTEAD, Ar- 
chitects-Engineers, 403 Fulton St., Troy, 
N.Y. Formerly F. A. Evans Jr. ANp 
Joun T. Davis, Architects-Engineers. 


Exhibition Services 


Exhibition consultation, development, de- 
sign, and production are the primary 
services furnished by the organization 
of Atex-Mauro-WITTEBORG, specialists 
in exhibitions and visual communica- 
tions, 20 E. 46 St., New York 17, N.Y. 


P/A Congratulates... 


Wituiam P. Batturop appointed Presi- 
dent of CHryYsLER CoRPORATION’S AIR- 
TEMP DIvIsION. 


Len Conrap elected President of HeEt- 
QUAKER CORPORATION. 


Epwin D. Martin made Architectural 
Consultant in firm of Leap INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATION. 


Douctas MueELLER made Director of 
Public Relations and Advertising in firm 
of Borc-WARNER CORPORATION. 


Rosert C. PALMER elected President and 
a Director in firm of R. C. Manon 
ComPANY. 


Puittie D. Pryne elected President, 
FE. F. Ketty became Chairman of the 
Board, in firm of Emerson-Pryne Co. 
RALPH PrYNE remains as a Director of 
Emerson E vectric, and a Director of 
EMERSON-PRYNE. 


W. C. Water, appointed National Mar- 
keting Director of Gente-Air Propucts 
ComPANY. 


Wituiam D. WiperMAN appointed Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales in firm of 
Joun J. Nessirrt, Inc. 


W. D. Raper made responsible for all 
Fiberglas promotion with curtain and 
drapery manufacturers, and W. N. 
ScHAcHT has been assigned to a new 
position where he will be responsible for 
architectural fabric promotion, in firm of 
Owens-Corninc Fipercias Corpora- 
TIon, New York Office. 


Don RumMMeERyY appointed Staff Archi- 
tect, U.S.A., for British Overseas AIr- 
WAYS CORPORATION. 





WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
Please report both new and 
old addresses directly to P/A 
five weeks before you move. 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 

Circulation Department 
430 Park Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 
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Typical Connectorail Assemblies 


THE NEW FLUSH NON-WELDED 
PIPE RAILING SYSTEM 


Now from Julius Blum comes a completely new kind 
of pipe railing system — extruded aluminum components 
that form flush joints without welds or exposed fasteners! 
Assembly is easier and faster than ever before, and colo! 
always matches perfectly, even after alumiliting. Accurately 
fitted parts to suit all common conditions and stair angles 
are available from stock for 144” and 14/2” Schedule 10 
Light Wall Pipe. Components are furnished with smooth 
mill finish or are etched and alumilited as required. Con- 
nectorail components are among more than 8,000 items 
constantly in stock at Julius Blum. 


Now available: Special Connectorail Bulletin No. 0111 on 
request. See Catalog No. 8, Sweet's Architectural File No. 
6e/BL, or Sweet's Industrial File No. 5a/BL. 


JULIUS BLUM & CO., INC., 
Carlstadt, New Jersey 
Phones: 

Caristadt, GEneva 8-4600; 
Philadelphia, MArket 7-7596; 
New York, OXford 5-2236 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 382 
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P/A JOBS AND MEN 


SITUATIONS OPEN 


ARCHITECT—Immediate opening in large 
and expanding multi-location institution near 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Responsibilities will 
include the design, layout, construction, su- 
pervision and alteration planning for expan- 
sion of institutional physical plant. Salary 
$9,000. Send detailed resume to: S. Thomas 
Serpento, Personnel Dept., West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 





ARCHITECT—Permanent position for gradu- 
ate architect with good all-around background 
in architectural design and production of 
working plans. Position open immediately 
with established Midwest architects. Moving 
expenses paid. Send resume, including edu- 
cation, experience, and personal qualifications 
to Box 231 PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECT—Permanent position open for 
Architect or Senior Draftsman with well- 
rounded training and experience. Salary range 
from $7,000-$10,000. Please submit resume 
of education and experience to Robert J. 
Bennett, Architect, Box 824, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 

ARCHITECT—Progressive, national Hotel-Res- 
taurant chain with 95 operations, seeks ex- 
perienced Architect for immediate position 
in Washington, D.C. Benefits include profit 
sharing. Salary open. Must have degree plus 
three to five years varied experience. Res- 
taurant design background desirable; capable 





Advertising Rates 


| 

Standard charge for each unit is Five Dol- 
| lars, with a maximum of 50 words. In 
| counting words, your complete address (any 
| address) counts as five words, a box number 
| as three words. Two units may be pur- 
chased for ten dollars, with a maximum of 
100 words. Check or money order should 
accompany advertisement and mailed to 
Jobs and Men, c/o Progressive Architecture, 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 
insertions will be accepted not later than the 
ist of the month preceding month of publi- 
cation. Box number replies should be ad- 
dressed as noted above with the box number 
placed in lower-left hand corner of envelope. 














ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS & DRAFTSMAN 
-—Well established office. Central Penn- 
sylvania, offers permanent positions to capa- 
ble designers and senior draftsmen with 
well-rounded training and experience, espe- 
cially in contemporary school work. College 
degree not essential, put helpful. Salary and 
advancement dependent on ability to produce 
and to assume responsibility. Good working 
conditions and liberal benefits. Please sub- 
mit in complete confidence resume of educa- 
tion, experience and salary requirements. Box 
233, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





INTERIOR DECORATOK—Excellent opportunity 
for top-grade decorator (female) to work 
closely with national architectural firm in 
doing interiors of churches, schools, apart- 
ment, office and industrial buildings. Send 
complete resume and small photograph to 
Box 234, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. All 
replies will be answered. 


tration. B. Architecture, 11 years varied ex- 
perience as Chief Designer, Job Captain, 
Delineator, Construction Supervisor and 
Client contact. Desire position in contempo- 
rary firm, prefer partnership or associateship. 
Location southeast. Would consider invest- 
ment in firm. Resume on request. Box 235, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





ARCHITECT-CiTy PLANNER—Ten years ex- 
perience in U.S.A., Canada, U.K. directing 
many phases of urban development with pri- 
vate consultants and government agencies. 
Architectural experience: supervised staff of 
Architects, Engineers, Surveyors in the re- 
search design and construction of residential, 
commercial, industrial and public facilities 
development. Planning experience: Architect- 
Planner two new towns; directed compre- 
hensive planning program for expanding 
metropolitan area; consultant for urban re- 
newal development. Requires responsible sen- 
ior position leading to associateship with 
progressive consulting firm or development 
company. MRAIC, ARIBA, AIP, AMTPIC. 
Box 236, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





ARCHITECT—Ohio license, 11 years broad ex- 
perience, desires to relocate in Florida office 
or related field. Resume supplied upon re- 
quest. Box 237, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECT—Registered, seven years experi- 
ence educational Architecture in production 
and supervision capacity, desires permanent 
position in Midwest firm with progressive 
design emphasis. Qualifications and back- 
ground summary sent upon request. Box 238, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 








of project leadership. 30-40 age range pre- 
ferred. Send confidential resume to Box 232, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ARCHITECT—Age 36, married, NCARB regis- 


ARCHITECT—32, ten years experience with 
leading firms of architects and engineers in 





ARCHITECTS © INTERIOR DESIGNERS! | 4, 1her New Reinhold Book 


for Architects ... 


LETTERING 
ON BUILDINGS 


By NICOLETE GRAY 


THIS EXCEPTIONAL BOOK deals with let- 
tering as applied to all kinds of build- 
ings. The author, an internationally ac- 
knowledged authority on the history 
of letter forms, clearly shows in this 
timely and extensive study the relation- 
ship between lettering and architecture 
itself. In this new approach to the sub- 
ject she examines and illustrates the his- 
tory and development of letter forms 
from Roman times to our own day. 
This leads to an outline of a compre- 
hensive theory of lettering which, as a 
starting point, illuminates a new way 
of looking at problems and possibilities 
for the present and the future. Illus- 
trations throw light on many existing 
19th and 20th century examples of all 
kinds of lettering in situ and demon- 
strate with the accompanying text how 
present-day architects and designers 
can successfully tackle the task of in- 
tegrating lettering on and in many 
kinds of buildings. 


For more than three decades, SCALAMANDRE has been 
called upon to furnish Fabrics, Trimmings and Wall Cov- 
erings for America’s leading Historical Shrines, Restora- 
tions, Reproductions and Modern Interiors; Commercial, 
Institutional and Residential. Our experience is vast, 
unlimited and diversified. Avail yourself of our newly 
established Courtesy Consultation Service. Call or write: 








Gino Scalamandré, Vice President 
Architectural Contract Division 
37-24 24th Street — Long Island City 1, N.Y.— ST 4-0794 


OR VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS LISTED BELOW 
Fabric and Wallpaper coordinations; Jacquard and Hand 
Printed on finest Silks, Cottons and Imported Linens; 
selected synthetic fibres. 20,000 patterns to choose from. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK BE SURE TO VISIT 
OUR MILL. NO ORDER TOO LARGE OR TOO 
SMALL. SAMPLE CUTTINGS AVAILABLE. 


Cfalemanil 


Main Showroom: 63 East 52nd St., N.Y. C. 
ATLANTA « BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA « SAN FRANCISCO 


270 illustrations 
5H%Ax9 
$7.50 
Order Now from 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Dept. M-844, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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all phases of architectural practice from client 
relations through supervision, including de- 
sign, production, administration. Presently 
Chief Architect and Associate in large firm. 
B. Arch. Columbia. Available for overseas 
work. Box 239, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


ARCHITECT—35, B.S. in Arch. NCARB, 9 
years diversified experience all phases, includ- 
ing 5 years design, specifications, supervision, 
coordination and client contact for mechanical 
and electrical systems on commercial and 
institutional projects. Desires position with 
progressive firm with opportunity for future 
associateship. Resume on request. Box #240, 
PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 








BEstT YOUNG UNKNOWN DESIGNER IN USS. 
—30, with creditable experience and accom- 
plishments with top name architect, desires 
partnership with individual or individuals 
who desire best young unknown talent run- 
ning their design department. Capable of 
running projects entirely although would pre- 
fer limiting duties to the design area. Box 
#241, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 





DEPARTMENT STORE PLANNER AND DE- 
SIGNER—Excellent training in color and light- 
ing. Designer of functional merchandising 
fixtures. Free hand sketching. Experience in 
handling men and supervising work. Archi- 
tecturally trained. Total store experience 28 
years. Box #242, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 





EXECUTIVE ARCHITECT-CORPORATE OFFICER 
—Available soon for similar top level ad 
ministrative position with business or pro- 
sessional corporation. Stock participation and 
benefits required. Many registrations includ- 
ing New York and California. Extensive ex- 
perience with management and client relation- 
ships, pertaining to industrial, commercial, 


FAIGHAIF? 


EXTRUDED ALUMINUM 
REGISTERS...GRILLES 


monumental projects. Box #243, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


MECHANICAL-ELECTRICAL-STRUCTURAL ENGI- 
NEER—47 years old, A.B., B.Sc., M.Sc., 21 
years experience in all types of commercial 
buildings, registered in 7 mid-western states, 
6 years principal in Architect-Engineer firm, 
responsible for five million dollars mechani- 
cal work in 1960. Box #244, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


OVERSEAS PosiTlIoN—Young architect seeks 
challenging and interesting position overseas 
Six years of varied architectural experience 
in all phases including design, production, 
client contact and construction supervision 
Have designed commissions totaling over nine 
million dollars worth completely varied archi- 
tectural work. B.S. Degree in Architecture 
from leading American University. Registered 
in two states by examination. And presently 
in final stages of securing NCARB status 
Previous foreign travel includes Mexico and 
all European countries. Married, one child 
Will be happy to forward resume and bro- 
chure of design work . . . etc. to interested 
parties. All replies will be acknowledged 
Box #245, PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT (NCARB written 
examination). 34, married, Bach. of Arch 
degree, 10 years experience all phases of 
architectural design, working drawings and 
specifications. Presently self-employed. Desire 
position with architect's office, industry or 
government anywhere on American continent 
Resume on request. Box #246, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 
SPECIFICATIONS WRITER — Long experience 
hospitals, schools, industrials, high rise steel 
and concrete construction. Also military and 
public work. Highest references and detailed 


information furnished at interview. Registered 
several states and NCARB. Well qualified to 
render very best service. Box #247, PROGRES- 
SIVE ARCHITECTURE, 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER—Registered in Cali 
fornia desires association leading to partner- 
ship in an established architectural firm doing 
challenging work or a Consultant. Over ten 
years experience in designing and preparing 
structural drawings for all types of build- 
ings in concrete, steel and wood. California 
location preferred, but may consider offers 
from other Western States. Box #248, Pro 
GRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PERSONNE! 
service 


ARCHITECTURAL & DESIGN 
AGENCY—A personalized placement 
tor top-level architects, designers, engineers, 
draftsmen, estimators and interior designers, 
selective contacts arranged in a confidential 
and professional manner. Interviews by ap 
pointment. 58 Park Avenue, New York 
Murray Hill 3-2523 


CAREER BUILDERS-RUTH FORREST Since 
1947 a Personnel Agency specializing in 
Architectural, Interior and Industrial De 
signers; all Home Furnishings and related 
personnel. Trainees to top executives. 35 
West 53rd Street, New York 19, PLaza 
7-6385 


AGENCY 


HELEN HUTCHINS PERSONNEI 
Architectural, Industrial Interior, 
Arts and Trades; Home 
Architects, Designers, 
Personnel, Inter 
Lexington Ave., 
8.4070 


Specialist 
Design; Decorative 
Furnishing Field, 
Draftsmen, Administrative 
views by appointment. 767 


New York 21, N. Y. TI 


FOR SHEER ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY AND EFFICIENCY 
Whether you use one foot of DECORAIRE or a thousand foot run or more, you can 
be sure that these extruded aluminum grilles or registers will give maximum per- 
formance to assure complete users satisfaction. 

DECORAIRE incorporates desirable practical features ... APPEARANCE ... PER- 
FORMANCE . .. VERSATILITY to meet the exacting requirements of architects, 
engineers and contractors. 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF REGISTERS—-GRILLES 


a 





REGISTERS 


SIGHT TIGHT GRILLES | 


ae 


GRILLES 


To meet every requirement of the architect and designer, there is also available AGITAIR 


Registers and Grilles in a wide range of sizes and styles. 


185 MADISON AVE., 


AIR DEVICES INC., 


NEW YORK 


Ask for catalog R-G-100. 


ik tee. ae 
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DIRECTORY 


Air Devices, Inc. ... 203 
American Inst. of Steel Construction. . 36 
(American Tile ¢ 
American Steel & Wire 


Ss Steel 
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g Cork Co., Building Products 
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2nd Cover 


Ehret-Hill, Inc 


Cooler Co 


Baldwir 
Bally (ase & 
Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bird & Son, In 

Blum. Julius & Company 


Burgess-Manning Co 


Plywood Assn 182, 
Electric 


Elevator 
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Hi-Press 


g of America, Inc. . 
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D on 


Division of 


Pencil Co 
rra Cotta 
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Harrit 
Haughton I 


Haws Drinking 


& kK ng 


levator Co 


Perforating Lo Inc 


Faucet Co 


lillyard Chemical Co 


OF PRODUCT ADVERTISERS 


Integrated Ceilings & Grille Works, Inc. 91 
International Nickel Co., Inc. ........ 93 


K-S-H-. Plastics, Inc. 

Karagheusian, A. M., 

RONG GN ii cna ac dexesaaskbawel 3rd Cover 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 

Kohler Company 


PR ES ee beac oa wie 24 
LCN Closers, Ine. ... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Lone Star Cement Corporation 


Macomber, Inc. 

Magee Carpet Co. 

Mahon, R. C., Co. 

Marsh Wall Products, Inc. 

Matico, Mastic Tile Div., 
Ruberoid Co. ....... 


McDonald Products Corp. . 


McLouth Steel 
McQuay, Inc. 
Meadows, W. R., 
Michaels Art Bronze Co. 
Mosaic Tile Co. 

Mo-Sai Institute, Inc. 


( orp. 


te Masonry Assn. 
Div., H. K. Porter 
175 thru 178 


8,9 


National Concre 

National Electris 
Co., 

National Lumber Mfrs. 

Products Co. 

Norton Door Closer Co., Div. of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. . 


Inc. 


Norman 


Otis Elevator Co. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. ..59 thru 62 


Pass & Seymour 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.., 
192, 193 


. .26, 27 


Architectural Glass 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paints .. 


Co., Inc., National 
175 thru 178 


Porter, H. K. 

Electric Div. 
Portland Cement Association 
Precision Parts Corporation 


Reinhold Publishing Corp.. .40, 86, 91, 96, 202 
Richards & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

School Equipment Div. ............ 66 
Ralipias WIE, (9 i viv xesa eine ees’ 44 
Roddis Division, Weyerhaeuser Co..... 85 
Rohm & Haas Company, 


Plastics Division 73 


202 
184 
186 


Scalamandre Silks, Inc. .............. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, Inc. 
Sligh-Lowery Contract Furniture Co... 
Sloan Valve Co. 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Stanley Works, Magic Door Div. 
Seacer ‘Equinavwnt Go. so05.60.500503. 
Stark Ceramics, Inc. 

SRUNIREE DEE 1D, ooo. 5 csc co xweeteses 
Structural Clay Products Institute 


PENG NOMEN ou ok 6 Saute ease 


Tigsher Structures, ING. \..<.4s .0600.0s5 51 


Torjesen, Inc. 


189, 190 
Steel & 
11 thru 14 


United States Plywood Corp. 
U. S. Steel Corp., 
Wire Division 

Universal Atlas 
U. S. Steel Corp. 7 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. ........2nd Cover 


American 


Cement 


Vogel-Peterson Co. 


Wal-Lok, Division of Lenawee Peerless 82 
Wasco Products, Inc. 

Weis Mfg. Co. 

West 


Weyerhaeuser Company, Roddis 


Coast Lumberman’s 


Division 
Wiegand, Edwin L. Co. 


Zero Weather Stripping Co., Inc. 
Zonolite Co. 
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SALES, SERVICE, AND CIRCULATION 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


H. VICTOR DRUMM 
WILLIAM R. EVANS, JR. Assistant Apvertisinc SALES MANAGER 
SAM H. PATTERSON, JR. RESEARCH AND PROMOTION MANAGER 
JOSEPH M. SCANLON PRODUCTION MANAGER 
DAVID N. WHITCOMBE CIRCULATION MANAGER 
SUE FELDMAN SuBSCRIPTION MANAGER 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 


NEW YORK OFFICE 

430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8600 

ROBERT L. BASSINETTE 
DONALD W. THOMPSON District MANAGER 


District MANAGER 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE 

Porter Bldg., 601 Grant St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

ATlantic 1-9421 

ALBERT E. McCLIMANS District MANAGER 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 

East-Ohio Building, 1717 E. 9th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

PRospect 1-4011-12-13 

JOHN F. KELLY District MANAGER 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Il 

RAndolph 6-8497 

CHARLES A. ULLRICH District MANAGER 
RALPH E. PETERSEN, JR. District MANAGER 


WEST COAST ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Duncan A. Scott & Company 

85 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

GArfield 1-7950 

DUNCAN A. SCOTT, CYRIL B. JOBSON 


Duncan A. Scott & Company 

1901 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 57, Calif 
DUnkirk 8-415] 

PETER SCHULZ, LEE CUMMINGS 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert L. Watkins Associates 

583-805 Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

TRinity 4-6427 

ROBERT L. WATKINS 


EXECUTIVE-ADMINISTRATIVE 


DAVID BRADFORD WILKIN Vice PresipeNt AND PUBLISHER 
THOMAS H. CREIGHTON, FAIA EpiTor 


H. VICTOR DRUMM ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
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ELECTRIC 
HOT WATER HEAT 


2,500,000 B.T.U. 


OUTPUT 


PRECISION 


ELECTRIC HOT WATER HEATING BOILER 


COMPLETE UNIT READY FOR INSTALLATION 


with circulation hot water system and water 
chiller for year-round air conditioning. 


CONVERSION EASILY ACCOMPLISHED 

where other type fuels now used. Suited for 
home, churches, motels, apartments, hotels, 
hospitals, commercial buildings, swimming pools, 
snow melting and domestic hot water for large 
users. Temperature range — 60 to 250 degrees. 
Equipped with Sequence and Proportional Con- 
trols when desired. 


© Every unit tested and inspected 40,948 to 2,500,000 B.T.U. 
Output. 


© All Boilers meet the requirements of the ASME Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Code. Nati. Board approved. 


No chimney! No odors! No flame! No ducts! No noise! 


Write for complete 
specifications and prices 


CISION parts 


corporation 
\  _400-PA NORTH FIRST STREET 
NASHVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 


For more intormation, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 357 
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M bag hle 


The New York World’s Fair of 1964—65, it becomes increasingly apparent, 
will not only be an opportunity missed for a demonstration of progress in 
design and technology, but will actually be the most horrendous hodgepodge 
of juke-box architecture that has yet been assembled. Each new project 
announced is a bit more tasteless and inept than the ones we have already seen. 
The proposed theme structure, of course, set a new high in ugliness, by any 
standard of judgment that might be applied, and the other designs we have 
seen are conscientiously pursuing the theme. 

I say by any standard of judgment, and that is important in evaluating the 
great harm that this demonstration will do. Mr. Moses, who has persisted all 
through his long career in relating over-all planning to radicalism, and equat- 
ing the use of contemporary techniques with irresponsibility, is now confusing 
the present issue by similar syllogisms. Last month, in P/A’s NEWS REPORT, we 
quoted his comments in a talk at Brandeis University: “The Fair administration 
belongs to no architectural clique. . . . There will be no predominating archi- 
tectural concept.” The argument here is that a unity of concept (which might 
well allow great variety of individual design) necessarily indicates adherence 
to a clique. And: “I get a little weary of the avant-garde critics who see in 
a World’s Fair only an opportunity to advance their latest ideas, to establish 
a new school of American planning, architecture and art... .”” The point here 
is that the hope of using a World’s Fair as a means of marking a nation’s 
position in architecture and the arts is avant-garde. And again: . we don’t 
care whether you are a traditionalist, modernist, or eclectic. . . . Fair officials 
> This is at least a 
frank statement of the belief that officialdom has no responsibility to assist or 
encourage mature cultural development, and in fact no concern with the nature 


“ 


. . . have no position at all except as benign spectators.’ 


of work done under its aegis. 

The point that Mr. Moses ignores is that bad design—design that would be 
placed at the bottom of the pile by any professional jury in any sort of objec- 
tive judgment—has nothing to do with avant-gardism, traditionalism, modern- 
ism, eclecticism, or any other “ism.” It is simply the result of a lack of a 
concept, a “we don’t care” attitude on the part of the client, and a lack of cre- 
ative ability on the part of the designers. This is true of any design program, 
and a World’s Fair is no exception. 

There is not room here to discuss the important role fairs have played in the 
development of the arts and cultures—not only in documenting certain periods, 
but even in influencing work to come. The effect of this one, even long before 
the fact, seems to be simply to distress and infuriate the design professions. 
Several petitions have been sent to the Fair authorities asking for a re-exami- 
nation of the design premises, and suggesting a competition for the theme 
statement. A round-robin letter has been circulating among architects (spon- 
sored by a group calling themselves Anti-uglies) and has acquired a host of 
good signatures. The architectural advisory board resigned. Individual archi- 
tects have tried to exert some influence. But Mr. Moses is a stubborn man, 
who persists in believing—or pretending to believe—that it would be radical 
and wrong to approach the design of a World’s Fair as an exciting and impor- 
tant problem which deserves the best possible solution. 

Will bad design in this case actually do any harm? Several conscientious 
architects feel that it might harm them to be connected with the hodgepodge, 
and have turned down commissions from concessionaires. The fact that it prom- 
ises to be a collection of works from engineers and industrial designers will 
probably not interfere with the commercial success of the enterprise. But it may 
seriously harm public understanding of present architectural developments. 
There have been arguments that the chaotic state of design, described so fully 
by the profession in these pages recently, is actually a happy time of exploding 
talents and techniques, with a legitimate design basis. The Fair promises to 
document the opposite point of view—that it is a period of no discipline, making 
it difficult to distinguish between creative imagination and foolish exhibitionism, 
between talent and ineptness. Moses certainly believes, and he is sponsoring 
architecture to prove it, that orderliness is nonsense, and that the proper gesture 
in the direction of 20th-Century architecture is a Last Guffaw. 
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New! Custom Cork 
... if cleans as easy as vinyl! 


Kentile? Custom Cork combines all the cushiony- 


quiel resilience of natural cork with a finish of 
crystal-clear polyurethane reSIN . «. loughest 
floor finish ever. Fights off scuffings, dirt and 


grease as no other flooring ever could, For all 


} isit the Ke ntile Showrooms 


Philad: Iphia, Cleveland, 


Shades: Light random, medium randoms, d 


fine installations, Use it on stair treads and 
risers for ertra dramatic effects. Call your 
Kentile Representative or consult Sweet's File. 
Speci fications: Sizes:6 012 12" 012". Thickness: 3116". 
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La Reine High School, Suitland, Md. Plate 450. 


‘‘Ceramic tile was the perfect answer here, 


says architect E. Philip Schreier. “In school entrance areas like 


this, a quarry tile floor and ceramic mosaic walls give a unique com- CERAMIC TILE 


bination of beauty and durability. Quarry tile’s rich earth tones are merican 
warm and inviting ...and they combine well with the tiled walls. i 
i_—Qlean 


Ceramic tile’s low initial cost and economy of maintenance are 
welcome money-savers for schools today.” Write for booklet 620, 
“Ceramic Tile for Schools.’’ Quarry tile floor by Murray Tile 
Company, a division of American Olean Tile Company. 


CES: 1623 CANNON AV LANSDALE, PENNA. ® A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


For more information, turn to Reader Service card, circle No. 313 














